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Old-time Ghristmas Cheer. 


Jobn Wance Cheney. 
Red lights stream from the high bell-tomer, 
Ais caritfons hail the mid-might 
| glows, too, in the fnesie’s 
before so loth to spexk; 
Guttle kneel in the sitent stall, 
On the Birth-spot brightest the moonbenms fat ; 
Me firmer thejalter J grow 
As did the deur soyts of 
not merry fancy with dreary truth, 
the of years off the neck of yout ; 
She moon, the brownies, the rows in the stalf, 
and berries, and guy romdelny, 
 Bishes and kisses, and feasting and play, 
Ghe carats, the jesting, the great tower-helt,--- 
rites: te- free do henner us as welt? 


Prperiemag is unin if it telf for grief, 
Better by Wer joy’s simple belief 
werg chitd-tike men in the Syrinn wild, 
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Faith that wift 
Tight of the eyes of the Bebe Pinine. 
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251 Pearl Street, 
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ROAD WAGONS, Flat Wall or Paint Brushes a Specialty. 
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Which permits hard hearing pei 
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Crash’ Dash! Smash! Smash! Dash! Crash! 

Very resounds through the crowded street, ‘mid clattering hoofs and burrying feet 

“stop him’ sStophim'! Oho! Hey! Hey!” A spirited horse is running away 
(ialloping, scampering, trightfully fast, the terrified animal dashes past 

Phrough a throny of busy men and boys,—Oh!) The grim confusion! Phe horrible mois 
As they scream, and scatter in great dismay, and try their best to vet out of the way 

Phe raunawasy’s gone in a-moment ;—and then there are lett in his track two wounded me: 
with a ghastly gash in his head, groans for a minute ;—and lo! he’s dead 

Never had he been the least afraid of sudden disaster; nor ever made 

For innocent babes or delicate wife provision, in case he should lose his life. 

Phere is grief in the home that once was bright ; there are darkness and gloom instead of light 
lor the sorrowing mother of infants small is left a widow, with nothing at all. 

luk OTHER, with badly broken bones, is roughly dashed on the paving-stones. 
They carry him home and put him to bed, and the doctor gravely shakes his head 

As he says, “ My triend, it’s a narrow escape; I[ tind you in terribly battered shape 

L hope well be able to pull vou through, but you'll stay in bed for a month or two” 

And though he is suffering all the while, his face is wreathed with a pleasant smile, 

And he says, “ The prospect’s not so bleak, for [ll draw my twenty-tive dolkurs a week 

A Meruat ACCIDENT PoLicy’s mine—what a pleasant provision Isnt it line 

[vy Is CHRISTMAS Day! At the well-spread table the man who was smashed is bhitpepidy atele 
To sit with his family friends again, fully recovered, and tree from pain. 

And he tells of the awful crash, that day, that the terrified animal ran away, 

And dashed him down on the paving-stones, with bad contusions and broken bones 

And he speaks from the depths of a thankful heart of the marvellous skill of the surceon’s art 
but better than surgeon or medicine-chest, better than all, and by far the best 

Ife says he will always thankfully speak of that welcome twenty -tive dollars a week 

And also, it he had lost his life, Five Thousand Dollars assured to his wite, 

hy the | nited States Mutual Accident Association, three hundred and twenty Browiway. N.Y 
Which provides indemnity against accidents causing death, or wholly disabling injury 

\t half the rates of stock companies. The oldest, largest, strongest and surest 

Mutual Accident Association in the world. Membership Fee, four dollars, paid once only 
Annual Dues, one dollar. Assessments have never exceeded 

Twelve dollars a year for preferred occupations. This gives tive thousand dollars insturanes 
In case of death by accident, and twenty-five dollars a week indemnity 

While disabled by accident. Ten thousand dollars insurance: and 

Fifty dollars a week at corresponding rates. How to become a member 

Write for Circular and Application Blank, and when received, fill out vour application, 
Inelose tour dollars, and forward it tothe - cretary at New York, 

On receipt of which a policy willbe prow mailed to you. 


JAMES PITCHER. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


E suppose few intelligent Americans will en. 

tertain any doubt of the substantial justice of 
the execution of Patrick O’Donnell for the murder of 
James Carey, the Irish informer, who was hanged on 
Monday morning. He took passage with his victim on 
board a steamer bound for South Africa, and shot 
him in the cabin, between Cape Town and Port Eliza- 
beth. His own story was that Carey was armed and 
threatened him, and he shot in self-defense; but 
there was no evidence whatever to sustain this state- 
ment, and some very explicit evidence to contradict 
it. Whether he was commissioned by an Irish Society 
to execute vengeance on the informer, whose evidence 
led to the conviction and execution of some of the 
Phcenix Park murderers, or whether he acted on an 
Irish impulse, is 4 question on which no light was 
thrown by the evidence. Popular opinion sustains 
the first view. We are unable to see any adequate 
reason for the action of our House of Representatives 
in asking the United States Government to interfere 
and secure a delay in the execution of the sentence 
on the ground that O’Donnell claimed to be a citizen 
of the United States, and there was some question 
whether he ought not to have been tried at Cape 
Town, not London. The request was duly considered, 
and, in our judgment, properly refused, by the British 
Government. There was not even a specious reason 
to question either the legality of the proceedings or 
the justice of the verdict. It is true that the pro- 
ceedings have been somewhat more summary than 
those to which we are accustomed in American crimi- 


threatened by the rebellion in the Soudan. 


nal courts, where justice is sometimes delayed for 
two or three years. But there is no reason why Eng- 
land should adopt American procedure in such cases ; 
perhaps we might profitably imitate England’s expe- 
dition. The only exception taken to the action of 
the judge was his reply to the jury when asked if the 
crime would be murder or manslaughter if O’Don- 
nell’s story was true; he answered, ‘* Neither,” but 
added : ‘‘ Where is the evidence to support it?” In 
fact, there was none. 
Crown to give the defendant's counsel the names and 
addresses of the jury, after the conviction, seems at 
first extraordinary; but, considering the repeated 
attempts of Irish secret Leagues to murder judges, 
juries, and prosecuting officers in all such cases, it 
was not unreasonable. As to the refusal to admit 
Mr. Pryor, an American lawyer sent over for O’Don- 
nell’s defense, to participate in the trial, this was in 
accordance with English usage ; it was the opinion of 
O’Donnell’s counsel that the presence of an American 
lawyer would prejudice the jury against the accused ; 

even on this side of the water his mission has been 


| severely criticised as an intrusion and impertinence ; 


and the ability of the English counsel who conducted 
the defense is not questioned by any one. We do not 
believe that O'Donnell has any sympathy among in- 
telligent and well-read Americans ; but the Irish vote 
is large ; we are on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion ; even in non-political cases, after a conviction 
is secured, the side of the condemned is almost always 
the popular side in America; and we do not, there- 
fore, wonder that the Resolution asking the English 
Government to delay the execution of the sentence 
was passed without objection and without debate. 


A banquet was given last week to Mr. Parnell at 
Dublin, and a purse of $190,000 was presented to 
him for the work of the National League ; which was 
certainly a mark of great confidence in the Irish 
leader, since the public is not informed how this 


‘money is expended. Mr. Parnell’s speech was a vio- 


lent attack on the present English Government and 
the Liberal party, and a bid fora political alliance 
with the Conservatives. The extravagance of it is 
indicated by his extraordinary statement that never 
before was a great agitation conducted with so much 
moderation and with such absence of crime! Its aim 
is indicated by the sentence, ‘‘It is certain that it 
rests with Irishmen to determine at the next general 
election whether a Liberal or a Tory Government 
shall rule England.” But the Tories do not appar- 
ently bite at this bait. On the contrary, the indica- 
tions are that the speech will have the effect to unite 
Conservatives and Liberals in a support of the present 
administration in its treatment of the Irish question. 
No English party can afford an alliance, on any terms, 
with Mr. Parnell. Thus the ‘‘ Standard,” the great 
Conservative organ of London, has since declared the 
readiness of the Tories to leave the Irish Parliament- 
ary vote out of account in any question involving 
the continuance of the present administration ; and, 
on the other hand, the ‘‘ Daily News,” the organ of 
English Radicalism, declares that Mr. Parnell has 
effeetually, if not permanently, alienated the sympa- 
thies of all Englishmen by his address. No absurdity 
seems sufficient to alienate the Irish-American from 
the great agitator; distance lends enchantment to 
the view. We should think, however, that they 
would hardly like his declaration that ‘‘ three-fourths 
of the emigrants from Ireland during the last year or 
two have been compelled to find homes in miserable 
garrets in New York, Boston, and Montreal”! 

The difficulties presented by the Egyptian question 
are evidently both many and great, and we do not 
wonder that the English Government has some 
difficulty in announcing and apparently some diffi- 
culty in determining on a policy. England’s commer- 
cial interests require it to protect the Suez Canal. 
Honor requires it to protect Egypt proper. Both are 
On the 
other hand, the Soudan itself is a district with no 
well-defined boundaries and no_ well-established 
government : an uncultivated country, inhabited by 


The refusal on the part of the | 


barbarians, of no vedas use to Egypt, except that 
the name of ruling it adds to her glory, and power 
to impose taxes on the poverty-stricken inhabitants 
adds to her resources. Turkey is said to be ready 
to send ten thousand troops to the assistance of 
Egypt in quelling the rising in the Soudan; but 
it is clear that this matter must be in the hands 
of one nation or the other; and if Great Britian un- 
dertakes to defend Egypt at all, she must decide 
whether she will do so by an aggressive or a defensive 
campaign. There is really only one reason for an 
aguressive campaign ; namely, the extirpation of the 
domestic slave trade, which under English influence 
has been put down, and now, as certainly, under 
Arabic influence will be revived. But England is not 
responsible to do police duty for the world, and 
whether a campaign in the Soudan or a temporary 
revival of the slave trade there would produce the 
greater suffering may be an open question. The 
indications, so far as we can gather them from Eng- 
lish exchanges, are that England will establish a line 
from the Red Sea to the Nile somewhere in the 
vicinity of latitude 20° North, and leave the Soudan 
rebellion to burn itself out ; treating it as old frontiers- 
men sometimes treat a prairie fire. But the English 
Government keeps its own counsel ; and we are by no 
means sure of our reading of the very few and doubt- 
ful indications of its purpose—a purpose perhaps not 
yet fully formed. 


~ + — — 


The policy of setting up native kings to yovern by 
aid of foreign backing has never proved very success- 
ful for the governments which have attempted it, and 
has proved eminently unsuccessful for the puppets who 
have allowed themselves to be used, and who have 
almost invariably exchanged their heads for the brief 
privilege of wearing a crown. The English made two 
attempts to set up kings of their own in Afghanistan ; 
the first victim of royal ambition was assasssinated, 
and the second was compelled to fly to his masters 
for protection. When Tuduc, the king of Anam, died 
last July, the French sent a fleet to bombard Hu¢, and 
made a treaty with one of the claimants to the throne, 
who was to govern Anam in the French interests. 
Five months have gone by, and the French King of 
Anam has been poisoned by a conspiracy, either in 
the interest of his rival, the legitimate heir to the 
throne, or, as the French will undoubtedly suggest, 
by the Chinese. The French accordingly lose what- 
ever advantage they derived from having a creature of 
their own at the head of the Anamese government. 
The mere fact that such a ruler was supperted by 
French power was sufficient, sooner or later, to com- 
pass his death. 


The election last week of General A. P. Mariin on 
a Citizens’ ticket as Mayor of Boston ranks with the 
re-election last November of Mayor Low, of Brook- 
lyn, as an indication of what ean be done by a united 
and earnest effort of good citizens to redeem a city 
from misrule ; but it also indicates the difficulty of 
the undertaking, and the necessity of more general 
political education of the masses in our municipali- 
ties. Mr. Palmer, who was last year Mayor, identi- 
fied himself with Governor Butler, and openly violated 
the established principle in American politics that 
the two inspectors of election in every District should 
belong to the opposite parties, by appointing a Butler 
Democrat and a Butler Republican in many pre- 
cincts. This sort of outrage on the ballot-box never 
‘‘pays;” it aroused indignation throughout the 
State, and contributed not a little to Mr. Butler's de- 
feat. Mr. Palmer himself found his re-election hope- 
less, and withdrew, and the ‘‘ring”’’ nominated Mr. 
O’Brien, who has been the ‘‘ ring-master,” and whose 
Irish name and character it was rightly believed 
would command a large Irish vote. General Martin 
was nominated on a Citizens’ ticket—we believe he is 
a Democrat—and has been elected by a-majority of 
2,385 over his competitor, in a vote of something over 
53,000. The Board of Aldermen is also redeemed 
from Bossism ; the result in the Common Council is 
not quite so clear. Politically, itisatie. The aggre- 
gate vote was 11,000 more than last year. On the 


} question of license or no license the vote was nearly 
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two to one in favor of a license system; but the 
aggregate vote was some 17,000 less on the license 
than on the mayoralty question. 


The Republican National Committee have decided 
to hold the next National Convention in Chicago. <A 
proposition to change the representation in the Con- 
vention, which is now on the basis of population, to 
the basis of the Republican vote at the last general 
election was warmly debated and finally referred to 
the National Convention itself. This postpones, if it 
does not defeat, action, which would very materially 
diminish the Southern representation in the Republican 
Convention. That representation is largely made up 
of Federal office-holders, who may always be counted 
on to act under the influence of the existing Adminis- 
tration in the Convention. This action will there- 
fore be counted as scoring one for President Arthur, 
who will probably be a candidate for nomination. The 
proposition comes up so late for action that we do 
not see how the Convention could well have done 
other than refer it as they did. 


We do not know what clause in the United States 
law justifies the Solicitor of the United States Treas- 
ury in his decision that a woman cannot take out a 
license as a pilot; but if the decision is right, the 
law is wrong, and ought to be changed. There is not 
likely to be a great rush of women for such licenses ; 
and in such an exceptional case as that of Mrs. Miller 
appears to be, the license ought to be granted with- 
out hesitation or difficulty. She is the wife of a New 
Orleans steamboat captain and pilot, who at seventy 
years of age is no longer able to do service. She has 
accompanied him on his trips, has learned practically 
how to handle a boat, and has acquired a thorough 
familiarity with the shifting channels and snags 
and intricacies of the Southwestern rivers. Several 
of her children have been born on board a river 
steamboat. Now the captain is compelled to seek 
repose from the deck duties, and his younger wife has 
been gradually assuming them. She finally resolved 
to apply for a license ; passed successfully her exam- 
inations ; is approved by the local inspectors; and 
finds herself turned back by a decision at head- 
quarters that a woman cannot be a pilot. The case 
affords a fair illustration of the folly of attempting 
to determine on general considerations the ‘sphere of 
woman,” and shut her by law out, in all cases, from 
all employments for which she is not ordinarily fitted, 
nor likely to be ordinarily an applicant. 


That eminently useful and efficient body, the State 
Charities Aid Association, presented at its annual 
meeting in this city last week some facts concerning 
the County Insane Asylums of the State which ought 
to receive prompt attention. This Association has 
for a number of years past made constant personal 
inspection of the County Houses and County Insane 
Asylums of the State, and, by its direction of public 
opinion and its use of the powers conferred upon it 
by the Legislature of the State, has done much to 
alleviate the condition of the poor and the insane. 
But there is much still to be done before our public 
institutions are organized and conducted with the 
intelligence and humanity which the times demand. 
The Association reports that in Chenango County 
lunatics are confined in small, close cells like ox- 
stalls; in Genesee County, are chained to strong 
iron rings to the wall of the yard like wild animals, 
because the attendants are not sufficiently numerous 
to care for them in any other way; in the Broome 
County Asylum the patients bathe in the coal cellar ; 
in Tioga County the insane were found shoeless, 
bareheaded, and compelled to sit on the floor under 
the charge of a male pauper. The Association rec- 
ommends that the insane wards in the poorhouses 
and the county asylums be abolished, and that all 
classes of insane be cared for by the State in cot- 
tages of moderate cost to be erected on the vacant 
lands of the six present State institutions. 


The retirement of Carl Schurz from the editorial 
management of the New York ‘Evening Post” is 
Officially announced in the following terms: 


** We have to announce that to-day Mr. Car] Schurz has per- 
manently dissolved his connection with ‘The Evening Post’ 
by resigning his place as member of the Board of Trustees 
of the company. He bad withdrawn from the editorial de- 
partment some time ago; not, as some of our contempora- 
ries have conjectured, ‘ because regular editorial work was 
irksome to him,’ but in consequence of serious differences 
of opinion between himself and bis associates concerning 
the treatment of important public questions in the editorial 
columans.”’ 


The differences related tothe relations between great 
corporations and their employees, and were brought 


out at the time of the telegraphic strike last sum- 
mer, when the ‘‘ Post” produced the extraordinary 
doctrine that the Legislature should intervene, not to 
regulate the great corporations, but to prevent their 
employees from striking in a body without previous 
notice. Against its position of sympathy with the 
telegraph company Mr. Schurz protested in vain. 
Since then he has done no editorial work. The with- 
drawal of Mr. Schurz from the ‘‘ Post” is a very 
serious loss to that journal, and a not inconsiderable 
one to New York journalism. The loss, we suspect, 
has been generally felt by readers of the ‘‘ Post,” 
though they did not know the causes of it. We judge 
that Mr. Godkin, the former editor of the ‘‘ Nation,” 
becomes now the controlling editor of the ‘‘ Post.” 
The difference in the ideas of the two men respecting 
the meaning of the phrase ‘* independent journalism,”’ 
as their ideas are illustrated by their careers, is very 
great. Mr. Schurz has faith in humanity ; Mr. God- 
kin, we should judge, has none. 


A curious and somewhat disheartening case is 
pending in a Long Island court-room, growing out of 
a ‘‘marriage for fun.” The defendant is a boy of 
seventeen ; the plaintiff a girl of about the same 
age. Atachurch ‘sociable ~ last July there appear 
to have been several marriages in fun performed 
among the young people; and in this particular case 
the plaintiff elected to regard the ceremony as seri- 
ous, and has brought a suit against her boy-husband 
for support. The laws of New York State require 
no special ceremonies, and no special official to ratify 
them ; marriage is regarded purely as a civil con- 
tract ; proof that the parties contracted to live to- 
gether as husband and wife makes the marriage 
legal ; and the question whether in this case there 
was any real agreement or no is the legal question 
before the courts. The sworn evidence has, however, 
brought out a state of relations between the young 
people, and a boasting among the boys of ‘‘con- 
quests” and ‘‘captures,” which might very well 
make the girls blush for shame, as we are glad 


younger readers of The Christian Union need the 
admonition which this case affords, that marriage is 
always a very serious business, and not a subject for 
jesting. But we are tolerably certain that some of 
our elder readers do need the caution it suggests to 
all parents, to know not only what sort of associates 
their sons and daughters have, but also what are 
their amusements and how they spend their time. 
The secret of the difficulty in this case is indicated 
by the statement of the mother of the girl, that 
‘*both their father and myself have been engaged 
away from home for a great part of the time, and 
therefore have not been able to give them as much of 
our care as we should have liked.” That the older 
persons in a church social gathering should have 
allowed a mock marriage to take place without in- 
terference seems incredible; but such appears to 
have been the fact. We do not know that any 
change of the laws could meet such a case as this. 
The protection of the Legislature cannot take the 
place of that which parents should afford their chil- 
dren from their own folly. 


One or two correspondents call our attention to an 
error in a recent article of The Christian Union, stat- 
ing that constitutional prohibition cannot be again 
considered in Ohio for ten years. We made that 
statement on second-hand information, which appears 
to have been erroneous. No proposed amendment 
can be voted on untila new election for members for 
the Legislature, nor then, until it is proposed by a 
Legislature for popular vote. We suppose that no 
one imagines that the present Legislature will sub- 
mit any proposition for constitutional prohibition to 
the people of Ohio. So that constitutional prohibi- 
tion is practically postponed at least for four years 
in that State. Meantime, do the Ohio temperance 
people propose to allow the liquor traffic go on unob- 
structed? We hope not. 


Two incidents in the life of New York City illustrate 
the danger to life which threatens all theater-goers in 
our great cities. The ‘‘ Standard Theater” caught 
fire, apparently in the scenery, from a gas jet—a very 
curious cause, by the way—at a quarter of seven in 
the evening ; in ten minutes the whole house was in 
flames. The spread of the flames was so rapid that 
one of the stage employees escaped with difficulty, 
though there was no audience. Had the fire occurred 
an hour and a half later, when the theater would have 
been full, there would have been another tragedy to 
report. The same evening the carpenter of the 


 ** Casino,” another New York theater, undertook to 


to say that they did. We hope that none of the. 
a historian repeating every year the testimony, We 


set it on fire in revenge for his discharge by the man- 
ager. Fortunately the attempt was discovered just 
in time. The fire had been lighted by the rascal be- 
fore the audience left the building ; but it had not 
reached the scenery at the time of the discovery. 


THE PERPETUAL INCARNATION. 


church which observes the Church Year 

gives to its congregation a systematic course 
of instruction in theology. These yvreat historic 
festivals are vocal monuments to great historic 
truths. It is unfortunate that their significance in 
the churches which most observe them has been ob- 
scured by the addition of saints’ days that sometimes 
teach nothing, sometimes teach falsehood. But 
when we drop these intervening days, the course of 
theology is not only complete, it is a theology which 
circles around Christ ; it is a Christology rather than 
a theology. Christmas declares the incarnation of 
Him who was conceived of the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary ; Epiphany points to him as the 
universal Saviour, the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world; Lent and Good Friday 
emphasize the forgiveness of sins through the passion 
and death of the Redeemer; Easter proclaims his resur- 
rection and our risen life in him ; Ascension Day speaks 
of his return to his Father and his eternal inter- 
cession; Whitsunday gives thanks for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, that other Comforter whom he _ be- 
stows upon his people; Trinity Sunday praises Him 
who, with the Father and the Spirit, is to be ever wor- 
shiped and glorified, one God, world without end ; 
and All Saints’ Day draws all the worshiping people 
of God together in one Holy Catholic Church, a uni- 
versal and glorious communion of saints. Thus the 
Chureh chants solemnly the Apostles’ Creed in a 
responsive service which lasts throughout the year, 
and in which successive festivals catch up and repeat 
the successive articles of our holy catholie faith. 

Each of these great days possesses a double signiti- 
cance. It points backward toa historic fact ; it points 
inward to a spiritual experience. Thus Christmas is 


beheld His glory, as of the only begotten of the 
Father ; and it is a prophet, pointing forward to the 
time when the Church, which is his body, shall be 
filled with the fullness of Him that filleth all in all. 
The incarnation was not completed in the manger at 


Bethlehem. Jt is an eternally progressing fact ; 


never to be completed till all the household in which 
He is the first-born among many brethren come to 
see Him as He is; become filled like Him with all the 
fullness of God. The incarnation is the realism of 
religion. Christianity is neither a dream nor a doc- 
trine ; it is a life—the life of God in the soul of man. 
The tabernacle of God was set up for those thirty-three 
years among the hills of Palestine that so God might 
emphasize the truth that evermore the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them. Chris- 
tian life is a perpetually growing, but never consum- 
ated, incarnation. If Jesus Christ was manifested to 
show men what God is, he was also manifested to 
show them what they might become. God is no 
meteor that flashed on the world and then disappeared, 
leaving it to darkness and the memory of a great 
light. He is the Sun; the Light that lighteth every 
man; and he shone first in the manger, that he 
might teach his children that there is no life so lowly 
that he will not enter it. There is but one sinless 
Son of God ; but there are many sons of God, whose 
sins obscure the light which shone in Him without a 
shadow. Christ liveth in me: that is Paul's declara- 
tion of his own experience. Until Christ be formed 
in you: that is Paul’s prayer for his own pupils. 
What is this but an experience of incarnation—a 
prayer for incarnation? There is scarcely a title 
of honor woven into the crown which the New 
Testament puts on the brow of Christ that He 
does not weave into the lesser crown which he puts 
upon the brow of his disciples. He is the Chief Shep- 
herd, and every one that entereth in by the door is a 
shepherd of his sheep; He is the Captain of Salva- 
tion, and we are soldiers of his cross; He is the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
and we are lights of the world ; He is the Great High 
Priest, and we are priests unto God ; He is the Lamb 
of God slain from the foundation of the world, and 
we are living sacrifices unto God; He is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, and weare kings casting our 
crowns before Him; He is the only begotten Son of 
God ; He is filled with all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and we are bid, as with bated breath and bowed 
head, to pray, that we, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may know his love which passeth knowledge, 
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and be filled with all the fullness of God. Thechurch 
is the body of Christ; our eyes are His eyes to see 
His visions, our hands His hands to do His work, our 
feet His feet to run His errands, our tongue His 
tongue to speak His truth ; and our hearts must needs 
be His heart, filled with the fullness of His own pres- 
ence. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is a realistic religion. 
It is not a system of abstract thought; it is not a 
dream of an impossible ideal. It is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance—in action. It is idealism reduced to prac- 
tice. Pagan religions have sketched ideals ; the Chris- 
tian religion has produced a historical reality. Pagan 
religions have dreamed of virtues ; Christianity has 
incarnated them. Pagan religions have taught men 
about God; Christianity has. brought God into the 
hearts of men. He is born into every heart that opens 
itself to receive His presence ; and at every birth the 
angel repeats the glad tidings, Unto you is born this 
day a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Tabernacling 
in the hearts of men, He brings always with Him right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and 
the angel chorus of the first Christmas eve is re- 
echoed from every home made luminous by his in- 
dwelling: Glory to God in the highest ; on earth, 
peace ; good will among mankind. 


THE LITERATURE OF APPEARANCES. 
N a very charming study of Alphonse Daudet in a 
recent ‘*Century,” Mr. Henry James noted the 
appearance of a new sense in contemporary art; a 
sense ‘* partly physical, partly moral,” and more fully 
and accurately described as ‘‘a more analytic con- 
sideration of the appearance of things.” ‘‘ The ap- 
pearance of things,’ Mr. James adds, ‘* is constantly 
more complicated, as the world grows older, and it 
needs a more and more patient art to divide it into 
its parts.” 
These are significant phrases ; significant as indi- 
eating Mr. James’s personal attitude to the art in the 


pursuit and practice of which he has gained a very’ 


uncommon skill: and significant as characterizing, 
with his nicety and subtlety of expression, the man- 
ner and the matter of his own work. Certainly no 
literary man of our time is making so careful a study 
of the appearance of things as Mr. James; in the re- 
production of the innumerable and, for the most 
part, insignificant details of social life he is un- 
rivaled. Indeed, this faculty of microscopic obser- 
vation and registration has carried him so far that it 
is beginning to jeopardize the interest of his stories, 
and to produce that sense of weariness which comes 
when the rapid movement of mind is continually ar- 
rested, and the fine inspiration which ought to kin- 
dle interest as it moves, continually cools it by wast- 
ing it upon a multitude of trifling objects. Balzac 
had a marvelous faculty of making the slightest de- 
tails significant, and of suggesting mental and moral 
traits by a peculiarity of dress or manner ; but this is 
done by a subtle use of the imagination, and not by 
accumulation of careful studies of the appearance of 
things. The ‘‘ point of view” from which a man or 
woman looks out upon the world is always interest- 
ing if the observer has the gift of seeing significant 
things, and not otherwise; the point of view of a 
superficial man or woman is the most profitless and 
uninteresting outlook to which even so accomplished 
a writer as Mr. James can lead us. 

This phrase about the appearance of things will en- 
lighten those readers of Mr. James who have been 
perplexed by the seriousness of his manner of dealing 
with his characters and their perplexities, and the 
unsatisfactory outcome of his stories—unsatisfactory 
not because they fail to satisfy the novel-reader’s 
desire for a happy and harmonious conclusion of the 
whole matter, but unsatisfactory to the intelligence 
which rightly asks some suggestion of a solution of 
the problems stated by the novelist, some hint at an 
answer to his questions. Mr. James furnishes the 
best illustration of the fatal defect of the literary art 
which gives itself deliberately and exclusively to the 
study of the appearance of things ; for the appearance 
of things, even when subjected to the most powerful 
analysis, is inadequate to the solution of any problem 
of character or life. Mr. James’s seriousness of man- 
ner leads us to expect some grave and adequate pres- 
entation of human experience. If he were content 


to apply his charming manner to easy and superficial 
narratives, to entertaining incidents, we could not 
find fault with him ; but he is not willing to do this ; 
on the contrary, his later stories are conspicuously 
lacking in the lighter and purely entertaining ele- 


ments of fiction ; they are elaborate, grave in tone, 
and full of minute observations which are intended 
to interpret and develop character. The defect in 
Mr. James is not lack of seriousness of manner or 
spirit, but a failure to pass the surface of things ; he 
is content to study and report the appearance of 
things, and hence he is superficial and unsatisfactory. 

It is this failure to reach the heart of things which 
makes his stories so defective in human interest ; one 
can hardly imagine a man of natural intelligence, but 
without training, interested in the ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady ;” but such a man might be enthralled by the 
‘‘Nabob.” It is not the fine quality of Mr. James’s 
art that removes his stories from the sympathy of 
common people; it is that they are not delineations 
of large human conditions and elemental human 
qualities, but of the superficial conditions and quali- 
ties of a class. M. Daudet has as fine an art as Mr. 
James—an art of greater resources and more uncon- 
scious magical power—but he is not content with the 
appearance of things. Hawthorne is not a popular 
novelist, but the ‘* Scarlet Letter” could hardly fail 
to touch and stir the imagination of the rudest man, 
while the ‘‘ Impressions of a Cousin” would be abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. The first is a literary work 
of genuine human interest ; that is, of insight into 
passions and emotions that are common to the race ; 
the second reports the superficial reflections of a very 
superficial person on the ‘‘ appearance of things” in 
a very narrow circle of life. 

Mr. James has generalized from the single fact of 
his own attitude and habit of work to the universal 
attitude and manner of contemporary literature ; he 
has made the very serious mistake of taking his per- 
sonal outlook for the outlook of the great artists of 
his time. Theappearance of things is important, but 
the literary art which shall command the respect and 
direct the work of the best minds must have a deeper 
aim and a sounder method ; not the appearance but 
the reality of things is the end of its seargh. It is to 
give form and potency, not to the feelings and charac- 
teristics of narrow classes, but to the deep, uncon- 
scious life of humanity in its widest relations. 

No one knows so well as the great artist the dan- 
ger of the ‘* professional view,” the habit and stand- 
ard of criticism among artists themselves. The man 
who paints great pictures will get something from 
professional association, but his genius will seek a 
wider world for inspiration and impulse. In litera- 
ture there is a strong tendency, a constant danger, to 
overvalue methods, and to depend on a manner which 
has gained distinction and repose; but the great 
writer will keep himself near those deep springs of 
feeling and experience which alone are worthy the 
dignity of a great art. No nice study of the appear- 
ance of things will ever satisfy a mind of the order 
which gives literature its true traditions. It seems 
to be the impression that the analytical method closes 
the literary development of the race; but it is only 
the fashion of a day already visibly waning, and the 
next literary genius will make us recognize at a 
glance the distance between the art which studies 
appearances and that which seeks reality. Mr. 
James's definition of the literary art is good as far as it 
goes, and it includes the class of writers to which he be- 
longs ; but apply it to the Greek tragedians, to Shake- 
speare, Milton, Byron, Browning, or George Eliot! 
It is trying to measure a continent with a yard-stick. 


IN UNION, STRENGTH. 
E think that the report of the Joint Committee 
of the two Home Missionary Societies of 
the Congregationalists, given in another column, will 
commend itself to the judgment of all judicious 
men. If it abates a little the excessive enthusiasm 
for a Congregational mission in the South, it will 
do no harm. Its essential principles are four in 
number. 1. That each Society had best continue 
its work chiefly in the field which it now occupies— 
the Home Missionary Society in the West, the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association in the South. 2. That 
neither Society shall enter in a locality preoccupied 
by the other. 3. That, wherever practicable, such 
transfers of work already established be made as will 
serve economy and efficiency. 4. That, where it is 
practicable, one Superintendent be used by both 
Societies. 

There is very little call for a Congregational propa- 
ganda in the South. The South is well supplied with 
evangelical churches. The Gospel is preached as 
well by Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians—the 
great denominations of the South—as by Congrega- 
tionalists. There are very few Northern-born immi- 


grants going South who hunger for the churches of 
their fathers; there are still fewer native-born Con- 
gregationalists there. Outside of Missouri, which 
is a Western rather than a Southern State, and 
parts of Texas, and possibly of Florida, Congre- 
gationalism could be carried forward only by an 
aggressive campaign. No doubt the principles of 
Congregationalism are a great advance, in the eyes of 
Congregationalists, over those of the Présbyterians, 
the Methodists, and the Baptists. But the advan- 
tages are not so great that it is worth while for 
Northern men to divert their money. or young men 
to covet the self-denials of missionary labor, for a 
missionary field where there are only Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists for heathen. The South 
does not lack churches, but she does lack school- 
houses. The work of education has but just begun. 
The Southern communities are still poor, and are not 
able to expend as much money per capita for educa- 
tion as their more prosperous Northern neighbors. 
But to found a new school system requires a much 
greater expenditure per capita. The Nation has not 
yet grown wise enough and liberal enough to follow the 
lead of Senators Hoar of Massachusetts and Brown of 
Georgia, and use some of the surplus funds in its 
overflowing treasury to build up educational systems 
in the South. Under these circumstances there can 
be no wiser work than that which the American Mis- 
sionary Association is doing, in planting foci of 
light in various Southern centers, in industrial and 
normal schools, and so preparing the way for uni- 
versal education when prejudice and poverty, the two 
chief foes, have been vanquished. Congregational- 
ists cannot, indeed, refuse their sympathy and support 
to such churches of their faith and order as spring 
spontaneously on Southern soil. But they had bet- 
ter put the strength of their missionary energies in 
the South into the welcomed movements to give the 
working classes a more intelligent industry, the col- 
ored schools better educated teachers, and the col- 
ored churches a more cultured ministry. And this is 
the work of the American Missionary Association. 

On the other hand, the stream of immigration 
which is filling up our Western States and Territories 
comes disorganized. It is without churches. The 
schoolhouse keeps pace with the railroad. There are 
no better public schools in New England than in 
some of our Western States. But if the churches are 
to keep pace with the railroad they must be planted 
and sustained by men and money from the East. It is 
is in the West, too, that the Gospel has its four worst 
obstacles to encounter—-Mormondom, Romanism, 
Infidelity, and the spirit of mere worldly getting-on. 
The Home Missionary Society will have all it can do 
to occupy the unoccupied Territories of the Great 
West. It need not weep for want of worlds to conquer : 
and worlds in which there are plenty of pagans and 
tremendous pagan influences. 

We think, therefore, that no one who carefully 
considers the question will doubt the wisdom of 
the first recommendation of the Joint Committee, that 
the H. M. 8S. push its work in the West, and the 
A. M. A. push its work in the South. That this was 
the unanimous recommendation of a joint committee, 
and of one all of whose members were equally friendly 
to both Societies, is a sufficient indication of what the 
sober second judgment of the Congregational churches 
generally would be on this subject. The other rec- 
ommendations need neither interpretation nor de- 
fense. Their practical wisdom will hardly be doubted 
by any one. The action of this Joint Committee is 
purely advisory. But we trust and believe that 
its advice will be accepted by both Societies, that it will 
be made final and conclusive by the official acceptance 
of it by each Society, and that it will lead to still bet- 
ter understanding and closer co-operation between 
these two sister Societies in what is really a common 
Christian work. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


T isa fine saying of Emerson, ‘‘ Let the passion for 

America cast out the passion for Europe. Here let 
there be what the earth waits for—exalted manhood.” 
But our sleepy civilization acts in the line of this sugges- 
tion only by spasms. This year Boston has a very bad 
city government. In a fit of indignation the citizens 
last week took matters into their own hands, elected 
General Martin mayor—a Democrat supported by 
Republicans—against Hugh O’Brien, a regular Demo- 
cratic nominee. The successful ticket, as a whole, was 
unpartisan, and carried by about two thousand majority. 
This is well. Yet it is one of those spasmodic reactions 
which, per se, does not foretell a regenerated future 


| for the city. If it shall be followed by an organ- 
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ized citiizens’ club, made up of the best men of all 
parties, whose constant purpose shall be the study 
of municipal administration and the discussion of 
vital questions of civil concern, and so keep clear 
ideas to the front and uppermost for the people to 
look at, as they look at Bunker Hill monument, a 
step in the direction of permancnt reform and genuine 
progress will be taken. Then these men should place 
their Jarge personalities in heroic and brave action, to 
counteract the materialities that are undermining our 
institutions, and to push from their stools those city 
politicians who set in decorated club-houses, burn to- 
baeco, and play whist; and thus combine against the 
vices of to-day as our fathers combined against the 
British. Municipal government is the foremost question 
for the solution of the Amcrican people. Can we gov- 
ern the cities? Ours ‘‘ is a wild democracy ; the riot of 
mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges. Ours is the 
age of the omnibus, of the third person plural, of Tam- 
many Ilall.” Morality is the basis of safe legislation 
and of safe administration, and to secure this is now the 
fieree struggle ; and it cannot be accomplished except 
by new rallyings on ethical questions. — It should be our 
bill of rights that the cities shall be governed by good 
sense and ‘‘the law of morals.” 

Congregational clergymen a weck ago had an 
opportunity to see themselves with a layman's eyes. 
Mr. 8. B. Capen, by invitation, gave them his views 
of preaching. His paper was excellent, loaded with 
good sense, bright and suggestive. He cautioned 
preachers not to overestimate the ability of their hearers 
to follow lines of abstract reasoning and purely intel- 
lectual processes. He also cautioned them not to under- 
estimate the acute and sharp critical powers of the lay- 
men. Business men are trained to look into men and 
motives clearly ; they read character skillfully ; they 
know whether a minister has something to say, or 
whether he wants to say something ; they detect incon- 
cruities and infelicities, amd estimate preachers by the 
standards of the Gospel. The paper made a happy im- 
pression, and by request will be published in pamphlet 
form by the Congregational Publishing Society. Mr. 
Capen interjected an extemporary remark, that one of 
the most successful business men of New England bade 
him tell the ministers to cease from controversy. I take 
this opportunity to say that the laymen of the denomi- 
nation, by their oft-expressed unwillingness to hear 
more of it, and by their disgust at the methods of much 
of it. have been the ‘efficient cause” of calling a halt 
in the theological controversies of the last two vears. 
They will not brook it. They will not take a hand in 
heresy-hunting, and they will not be complacent toward 
those who venture upon it. Thanks to God for their 
good sense. Wise will they be if clergymen shall see 
often with the eyes of laymen; know what they think 
of moot questions ; of the trend of thought ; of the perils 
that flunk modern life, and of the kind of preaching 
that shall meet the exigencies of the time. 

(on three consecutive evenings last week Tremont 
Temple was the platform of advanced thought. Wed- 
nesday evening a meeting was held in the interests of 
Negro and Indian education, ex-Governor Rice presid- 
siding, and General Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, be- 
ing present with several of the graduates and pupils of the 
institution. Short addresses were made by Drs. Duryea 
and J. F. Clark; the president, and General Arm- 
strong; and the Hampton Male Quartette sang Negro 
melodies ; but the chief interest to the thoughtful was 
the opportunity to note the capacity of the Negro and 
Indian for education. The young men spoke sensibly 
of the needs of education for their races, and of the kind 
of education that will fit them for self-support and good 
citizenship. They laid much stress on skilled manual 
labor as an inexorable necessity if their people shall rise 
in the scale of being. As I listened, thoughts of the old 
slavery days, and of the talks about the mud-sills of 
society, seemed to stand up on that platform to reveal 
their horrid deformity in the presence of these rising 
young men; and the necessity of making these ‘* mud- 
sills” the corner-stones of the Republic was forcibly 
shown by Dr. Durvea. Our orators are fast passing 
away. The golden-mouthed oratory of Wendell Phillips 
will soon be silent forever. Who shall say that from 
the forests of the West and the fields of the South there 
may not come a native eloguence to supplement the de- 
caving oratory of an enervated and overtrained stock? 

At the annual meeting of North Bennet Street Indus- 
trial Home, on Thursday evening, and from the same 
platform, the subject of industrial instruction was dis- 
eussed by Mrs. Caswell, at the head of the ** Home,” 
and by such educators of Homer B. Sprague, Robert 
Swan, James A. Page, John M. Ordway, and Edwin P. 
Scaver, Superintendent of Schools in Boston. All of 
the speakers showed the utility of such training, and 
forcibly urged it as a necessity in common school edu- 
cation. The city has taken some steps in this direcuon 
in several schools, and most encouraging accounts were 
given of the success of all the experiments ; yet the city 
has been slow even to follow the lead and persistency of 


to start all the enterprises, and the city, with money 
enough to dine and wine junketing boards of aldermen 
and councilmen, brings up lazily in the rear. Superin- 
tendent Seaver urges the matter strongly upon the at- 
tention of city authorities, and presumably the coming 
five years will witness a large advance in the direction 
of industrial education in the public schools. Some of 
the speakers claimed that the training of head and hand 
should move on pari pass, in order to insure the best 
mental development. People interested in education 
will do well to see Mrs. Caswell’s Home, on North 
Bennet Street, which is doing as good work as any in- 
stitution in Boston, and also the Dwight School for boys, 
and the Winthrop School for girls. 

Friday evening Matthew Arnold repeated his lecture 
on Emerson from the Temple platform. He had a 
large and brilliant audience. On the platform were 
such men as Robert C. Winthrop, O. W. Holmes, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and many of the eminent men in the 
vicinity. It was intended as a farewell to the distin- 
guished Englishman. The attitude of the speaker 
toward his audience and of the audience toward the 
speaker could not have been better. Both were critical ; 
neither cynical. Asa speaker, Arnold is awkwardness 
made endurable by pure thought. But who cares for 
manner when he can get such matter! As a critique, I 
have never heard anything more searching; and yet 
there was not one cynical or sarcastic tone from begin- 
ning to end. All was as searching as light and as pitiless 
as light. It was generous, too. Arnold showed us 
Emerson as he sees him. Compared with Plato and 
Aristotle and Swift and Shakespeare and some others, 
Emerson is not great as poet, litterateur, or philosopher. 
Both Longfellow and Whittier surpass him as poets ; he 
was not the equal of Hawthorne in literature ; he cannot 
take rank with Plato and others as philosophers. Yet 
he was a great man, because he lived in the spirit, and 
because he had great thoughts and lived a pure life. He 
did a great work, and is worthy of great veneration. I 
shall want to study the critique when it is published. 
I incline to feel that it is narrow ; and yet I am not cer- 
tain that it is not the best monument that has yet been 
erected to the memory of Emerson. Sure I am it is sin- 
cere. At the Close of the lecture there was a brief but 
suitable farewell service. Mayor Palmer, who presided 
with rare grace, introduced Wendell Phillips. I think 
Mr. Phillips voiced the attitude of the culture of Boston 
toward Mr. Arnold in his few chaste sentences : ‘‘ Our hon- 
ored guest leaves New England to-morrow. I know you 
will join me in thanking him for the wise suggestions he 
has offered, and for the searching criticism to which we 
have listened. Our great master of Concord taught us 
one thing at least, that no generous criticism was ever 
too searching, and that, in the matter of truth, we should 
hew to the line, no matter how many chips fly in our 
faces. We should be false to his memory if we did not 
welcome a generous criticism like that. We will prom- 
ise you, sir, to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it, 
proving all things, and holding at last to that which is 
not sham. We see you amid the crowds that will greet 
you under the dome of the Capitol and on the banks of 
the Mississippi, but be sure, sir, that none will watch 
your career with a keener interest- or hear of your tri- 
umph with a fuller joy than your Boston friends.” 


—Boston Church Calendar : 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 24. 

Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. Address by Dr. 
William Barrows on New Mexico, 

Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. Address on Mormonism 
by the Rev. C. P. Lyford. 

Baptists.—Tremont Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Address on Church 
Music by Professor Sherwin. 

Universalists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:45 a.m. The Best Methods of 
Spiritual Quickening in Universalist Societies. Opened by the 
the Rev. ©. R. Moor. 

—The Rev. Edwin M. Stone, a prominent Unitarian, 
died in Providence, December 15, aged seventy-eight. 
He was for a long time a member of the school com- 
mittee of Providence, and was a historical writer of 
note. 


—The Rev. Mr. Payen resigns the pastorate of the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., and accepts 
a call to the Unitarian church in Manchester, N. H. 

—At the Hanover Street Chapel, Boston, Sunday 
evening, Deeember 16, the Rev. Wm. S. Heywood was 
installed, and Dr. Bartol, the Rev. H, B. Carpenter, and 
the Rev. E. H. Horton took part. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

HERE is a revival of interest here in the West in 

the welfare of our older Christian colleges. The 
shrinkage in the income from endowments, through a 
Jessening of the rate of interest, has seriously crippled many 
of these colleges, and led their trustees to ask, with very 
great seriousness, What is to be done ? Really, there is 
but one way out of the difficulty; and that is, to increase 
the endowments. We had this question of college 
claims up for discussion at our last ministers’ meeting. 


private efforts, Individuals have provided the means | There was but one opinion as to our duty in the matter; 


viz., to advocate an increase in the funds of the col- 
leges. We do not feel that there are too many colleges 
under the care of the Congregationalists in these older 
States, or that we could spare any of tho more re- 
cently founded in the newer States. The older institu- 
tions have an inspiring history. They came into exist- 
tence in a critical period in our national life. They have 
put hundreds of men into the ministry, and leavened the 
other professions with their Christian influences. They 
have kept the standard of education high, and, though 
working under many disadvantages, have given, in a 
majority of cases, as good an education as the same 
young men would have obtained at Harvard or Yale. 
The contributions of these youthful colleges to the edu- 
cated forces of our country have been of inestimable 
value, Their graduates are in all the learned profes 
sions, have of late gone more largely than those of East- 
ern colleges into the ministry, have given themselves to 
teaching, and, when entering business, have shown them- 
selves to be friends and patrons of education. We do not 
underestimate the work of the State Universities ; butitis 
becoming more and more evident that they are not de- 
signed to dothe work of the Christian colleges, and 
that if we care to keep our age from becoming wholly 
secularized we must foster the institutions to which we 
already owe so great a debt. There ought to be some 
way suggested by which these older schools of learning, 
like Beloit and Illinois Colleges, Iowa and Olivet, Carl- 
ton and Ripon, and others equally deserving, may soon 
receive one hundred thousand dollars each. That would 
put them on their feet, and into a condition where their 
own immediate constituency would be able forever after 
to provide for their wants. A million and a half given 
within the next five years to twelve or fifteen of our 
colleges and seminaries would produce a rich harvest in 
Christian scholars for centuries to come. | 

We are approaching the time of annual church meet- 
ings, and are scanning the financial reports with a good 
deal of interest. The First Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D., pastor, closed the year with- 
out a debt of any sort, and with something over $2,000 
in the treasury. The Union Park Congregational 
Church, a far younger but not less vigorous organization, 
closes its financial year with a surplus of $200 in its 
treasury. Its income from all sources has reached the 
sum of $15,778. Its benevolences amount to $10,955. 
The Sunday-school has had an average attendance dur- 
ing the year of 608. When Dr. Noble became pastor of 
this church, a little more than three years ago, it was 
under the burden of a tremendous debt, which it has 
reduced to $30,000,and which it is steadily paying off at 
the rate of $2,000 a year; and which in two or three 
years will be swept away altogether. Next year it hopes 
to erect a $10,000 building for its mission school, and at 
the same time largely increase its gifts to other objects. 
The additions to the church the past year were 115, a net 
gain over dismissions and losses by death of 61. The 
total membership is 828. The record of the First, the 
New England, and the Plymouth Church, is not less en- 
couraging. Some of the younger churches—the Lin- 
coln Park, the South Church, and the Leavitt Street 
Church under the inspiring leadership of its new pastor, 
the Rev. Wm. Cuthbertson, of London—are making a 
history over which all who love the kingdom of our 
Lord cannot but rejoice. The Lincoln Park Church is 
in the midst of a revival of unusual power, and the 
religious interest in most of our churches is deep and 
encouraging. 


Tuesday evening the Baptist Social Union met at the 
Palmer House and hada very enjoyable time. Officers 
for the new year were chosen, refreshments were served, 
songs and speeches were listened to, till, at a late hour, 


its members and its guests returned to their homes. 


rejoicing over the growth and the spiritual prosperity of 
their churches. The presence of such men as Drs. 
Henson, Laurence, and Lorimer is an inspiration at 
any gathering, and when their words are full of hope, 
as they have recently been at these Social Unions, the 
rank and file of the denomination may well take heart ; 
and there is good reason for their congratulations, A 
few years ago there was but one strong Baptist church 
in the city. Now there are several, and two of them, the 
First and the Immanuel, have been saved, under the di- 
vine blessing, by Dr. Lorimer. The Baptist Theological 
Seminary is thronged with students, and it is hoped that 
in a few years more the courts will enable the University 
to go into the field for money with which to become a 
first-class institution. 

Hotel men and politicians are jubilant over the fact 
that Chicago has been selected as the place for the next 
National Republican Convention. We can certainly ac- 
commodate all who come, but it is not so sure that 
the advent of the guests which these conventions bring 
is any real advantage to the city. There are some 
memories of immense bills for liquor at the hotels, and of 
a violated Sabbath, connected with the last convention, 
that are not altogether agreeable. If the Democratic 
Convention is held here also, it may prove to be,almost 
more than we can endure. 


1 Cacao, December 15, 1833. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


And so Tennyson has consented te adorn the peerage by 
accepting a title! He become Baron Tennyson Deyncourt, of 
Aldworth; a formidable name, which adds nothing to the 
weight or dignity of the name which has become famous the 
world over. There is no reason, in the nature of things, why 
the Poet Laureate should not accept a title if he cares to do 
it: an English title is still a substantial thing, and although 
it can add nothing to the fame or position of a man of 
Tennyson’s attainments and reputation, it detracts nothing 
from his independence or personal dignity. Mrs. Ritchie’s 
charming article on the poet in a recent number of ‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine’? brought out more of Tennyson’s home 
life and personal habits than any article ever before written 
about him, and it brought out a very charming if a some- 
what eccentric personality. The carelessness and uncon- 
ventionality of the poet are well known in England, and 
have given rise to not a few witticisms at his expense ; the 
story now going the rounds, that he was unable to accept an 
invitation to dine at the Palace in Copenhagen, on a recent 
visit to that city, because he had no dress coat with him, is 
not at all ineredible. His peculiar style of dress, his long 
stride, and his pipe have easily identified him to the popu- 
lace Whenever he has been in London in recent years. 

When Goldsmith wrote his famous lines about the Deserted 
Village he possibly had in mind, by a poet’s intuition, some 
of those wreekel communities which are to be found in the 
neighborhood of New York. What is drearier than a town 

. which never grew o1. itself, but was forced into existence by 
areal estate Company, or by the presence and zeal of an 
enterprising real estate agent ? Great avenues are laid out 
with intersected streets marked by stakes ; a few houses are 
hastily run up: u small community begins its life with the 
prophetic assurance that in a very short time it will be a 
rising metropolis ; but the demand for houses ceases, the 
streets remain unopened, and the straggling community. be- 
comes a half-deserted little hamlet in some out-of-the-way 
and unfrequented locality. The Spectator had occasion 
to drive through one of these places the other day, and 
yained from his own observation a new and what might be 
called ‘“‘a realizing sense’’ of arrested development; the 
few houses had lost their pristine colors, and the prosperity 
of the residents had not been great enough to provide a 
renewal of paint: the wide avenues were deserted and 
yvrass-grown ; and the intersected streets ended in adjacent 
underbrush. It reminded the Spectator of a story popular 
among the people in some parts of Spain; as this little folk- 
tale runs, Adam came back to earth not many years ago to 
look after his farm: he visited Germany, founa all the chil- 
dren at school, all the youths at the university, and every- 
body studying, writing, or lecturing. 
prehensible to him, and he hastily retreated into France ; 
there, to his dismay, everybody was talking about art, and 
discussing the most progressive theories of political and 
social «rganization, of all of which he was profoundly 
ignorant. He hastily continued his journey into Spain. 
* Ah,” said he, when he had reached the latter country and 
had taken a view of its condition, ‘* this is like home; noth- 
ing is changed here since I went away !”’ 


“My dear,’ Mrs. Spectator, as she spread out be- 
fore the admirin: eye of the Spectator a new garment, ‘I 
want you to give me your advice ; and please put your mind 
on it.”? (The Spectator’s mind is constantly occupied with 
things so various, and of such large moment, that he does 
not always successfully focus it upon matters of domestic 
detail: henee this hint.) “IT want to know how to trim 
' this; would you a lvise meto use chinchilla or otter ?”’ 

The Spectator put his pen behind his ear, and looked 
thoughtfully into the air. The distinction between chin- 
chilla and otter, to tell the truth, was not very clear in his 
mind; but there are certain persons to whom, as a matter 
of policy, he never makes a confession of ignorance, 

he said, at length, 1 think I should use otter.” 

“Oh, dear!’ said Mrs. Spectator, ‘‘you have not a par- 
ticle of taste; you should have known that I like chinchilla 
best, and mean to use it, and that it is a great deal prettier 
than otter.”’ 

Now the Spectator protests against this way of asking ad- 
vice. Hlehas had this experience a great many times, and 
he respectfully submits that when his advice is asked, he 
ought not to be abused if his opinion does not fall in line 
with the secret decision of the inquirer. It is astonishing 
how many lovely women commit this injustice, and remain 
utterly unconscious of it! 


The Spectator went out the other day with a small 
Spectator to take a tour of the toy-shops in New York. He 
never saw so many of his large family together on any oc- 
casion as throng the stores the week or two before Christ- 
mas. The infant Spectators were the masters of the occa- 
sion: and there were some very little ones among the num- 
ber. ‘To see the children picking out the things they wished 
they could buy for some absent child was a sight that 
might have warmed even a crustier heart than that of this 
particular Dutehman. No doubt the toy-shops find a recom- 
pense in trade for opening their stores to the eager and ad- 
miring children. But these are magnificent Christmas trees 
to many a child who feasts his eyes only, amd finds his de- 
light in imagining himself the possessor or the munificent 
viver of something which he never for a moment expects to 
cither own for himself or give away. The children teach us 
a great many lessons, if we would only learn from them; 
and not the least lesson—one well worth our considering 
this Christmas season—is how to enjoy life. If the Specta- 
tor could only enjoy another’s wealth as much as his little 
granddaughter did that day, if he could take as much de- 
light in seeing his wealthy neighbor drive his span of Ken- 


It was all incom- 


tucky blooded horses at twelve miles an hour, for instance, 
as she took in seeing an expectant purchaser mount and | 
ride his rocking-horse, he would be a much happier man 
than—not to be too personal—Spectators of other people’s 
enjoyment usually are. 


The recurrence of the Christmas-tide brings to the Specta- | 
tor’s memory the scenes of other holiday times. Is it be- 
cause of that apparently ineradicable tendency of the human 
heart to realize its'ideal elsewhere than in the present that 
he remembers with satisfaction and sees with distrust’ Or 
is it because in some things the old times were really better 
than the new, and worthy of imitation? The Christmas of | 
the Spectator’s boyhood was a time when the day of small 
things was not despised ; when presents of home-made sleds 
and skates with curling toes and penny trumpets filled the 
cup of boyish happiness to overflowing, and china dolls and 
bright ribbons gave the girls all their hearts could wish; 
when Santa Claus witb his reindeer was afreal entity; when 
children were not so knowing, but oh! so much more ehild- 
like ; when there was a hearty, genuine satisfaction taken in 
simple things ; when 
Great mince pies were piled on every shelf, 

‘And every little Knickerbocker boy might go and help himself; 
when Sunday-schools held services in commemoration 
of the birth of the Saviour, and not in exhibition 
of the skill of the confectioner and the song-writer: 
when the great world seemed to the children’ so 
far away, and strange, and illimitable, and to furnish 
such beautiful material for castle-building. Now, poor 
Santa Claus sinks out of sight beneath the weight of 
riches piled on hlm; the sweet mystery that clung about the 
dear old fellow is gone, and he is declared to be *‘ all moon- 
shine’’ by the precocious and skeptical child-man of to-day : 
advantages and prosperity have made the children of this 
generation very wise in their worldliness, and they turn up 
their noses at toys and gifts which would have elevated their 
fathers’ eyelids instead ; the home-made wooden sled must 
be a hundred-dollar patented bicycle, and the china doll 
must be a Parisian automaton dressed by Worth: the great 
world is no longer a mystery, for the daily paper that is 
thrust into the child’s hands leaves nothing untold. The 
good old-fashioned heartinoss and simplicity seem gone, and 
the new-found opportunities have not developed a sweeter. 
wholesomer life. Let us have more of the old-time Christ- 
mas that found such joy in simple things ! 

P. 8.—Since writing the above the Spectator has been out 
in the open air, and has seen some happy little faces that 
would have done credit to the best of the ** good old times,”’ 
and he wonders if he isn’t getting to be an old fogy, after 
all! 


QUEEN EUMESIA. 
By H. H. 

HE is the oldest woman in America. When the 
Franciscan Friars landed in Monterey Harbor in 
June, 1770, she had been living there ten vears. She 
very well recollects carrying baskets full of mud mortar 
to help in building the first chapel set up at the San 
Carlos Mission. From 1760 to 1882 is a long time to 
have staved on theearth. At first one is disposed to doubt 
statements of such extraordinary length of life; but 
there are many baptismal records in old mission books 
in California proving them to be true. It is not many 
years since there died in Monterey an Indian woman 
named Supi Cina, well Known to all the aged people in the 
town as having been the servant of Father Junipero 
Serra, the founder of the Mission. The record of 
her baptism is in the church books, and she was one hun- 
dred and thirty years old when she died. She, also, 
recollected carrying the mud mortar on her head at the 
building of the San Carlos Chapel. When she lived she 
ranked Eumesia; but now Eumesia’s supremacy is indis- 
putable; her loneliness also. How much she feels the 
latter no human being knows, for Eumesia speaks little. 
She has not a near relative left in the world; she has not 
a roof of her own; but all doors in Monterey are open 
to her. Meeting her, one would not think of calling her 
a queen. In fact, | doubt if she ever has been called a 
queen except by the poetic Swiss priest of the Monterey 
parish who first told me of berexistence. When lasked 
him if there were still living any old Indians who 
recollected the founding of the San Carlos Mission, he 

said quietly: 

‘Tt is, you know, since then, one hundred and twelve 
years; but there is yet one woman alive who helped to 
build the church; and if she could remember she could 
tell many things; but hearing has gone away from her, 
and she has now come to a childhood again, in which 
she thinks only of the things when she was a child before, 
and of what she shall eat. She is like a queen in this 
town; she is a beggar, but when she goes to a door of a 
house and says, ‘I will come to eat a supper here,’ 
they answer, ‘ Very well. Come! And when she goes 


‘to another house, and knocks, and says, ‘I stay all 


night,’ they answer, ‘It is right. There isa bed.’ Sol 
say she is like a queen in the town. You might search 
for her many days and not find her. She is never still. 
She walks, walks, walks, and it could never be told in 
the morning where she will be at the night.” 

Searching fora hundred-year-old Indian woman seems 
a wholly natural thing in Monterey. There is not, 


among all the old towns on the California coast, one 
which has kept so unchanged, untouched, the ancient 


feeling and atmosphere. By far the greater part of the 
houses are over a hundred years old: low adobes, with 
roofs of moss-grown red tiles, scores of them are tum- 
bling down, crumbling to pieces; but as there are still left 
many more houses than there are people to live in them, 
nobody props up or repairs the ruins, or takes the trouble 
to clear the rubbish away. Gardens and courtyards, 
yray-walled, choked up with century-growths of vines 
and trees, are to be seen everywhere. The streets seent 
all byways; sandy, with straggling grass rims, or fitful 
~paces of deep-sunken pavements. Here and there rose- 
bushes have grown into trees and flung vine-like 
boughs around old houses, turning corner after corner, 
draping window after window, lintel after lintel, till in 
the blossoming season the walls themselves seem to have 
Howered out, and the low, weather-beaten, time-beaten, 
shabby old places look like palaces, simply from their 
splendors of blossom. There is a strained hush in the 
place. Even at high noon it is still; the few shops and 
offices have an air of a bootless effort on the eve of being 
abandoned. One or two sluggish arms of the sea, mak- 
ing up into and across parts of the town, heighten this 
effect. At low tides it always seems as if the life of the 
town were just ebbing out for the last time, and could 
never last to flow back again. The perpetual sound of 
the sea, breaking on the rocks, takes minor cadences, 
and seems to have always a slow and mournful tone; 
never the restless and eager note of other shores: Only 
the sun and the blue of the ocean are bright, and their 
glow and sparkle are so enhanced by the gray of the 
crumbling ruins and the hushed stillness of the place 
that even they seem unlike other sun and sea; they séem 


to glow with a light added from other days, and to” 


sparkle in a gladness solemnly remembered as well as 
felt. 

In one of the houses which we entered in our search 
for Eumesia, we found a Mexican woman, eighty-two 
years old, the granddaughter of one Sergeant Ortega, 
who came with Father Junipero Serra from San Diego 
to Monterey in 1770, and was afterward one of the 
Major-domos at the mission. The signora’s hair was 
as white as snow, and her dark face shriveled and 
wrinkled like alligators’ skin, but her eyes were fiery 
bright, and she was as full of vivacious gesture and 
laugh as she could have been in her youth. 

She spoke only Spanish, but her daughter, a brilliantly 
handsome woman of. fifty-five, also with snow-white 
hair and flashing black eyes, spoke English well, and 
translated her mother’s rapid sentences as fast as they 
fell from her lips. 

The old lady remembered vividly the life at the Mis- 
sion in the days of its prime. She used to be fond of 
spinning with the Indian girls in their great workroom, 
where, she said, there were sometimes fifty Indian 
women and girls spinning and weaving flax and wool. 
“Ah! they had merry times,” laughing and talking 
gayly at their work. The Indians were a merry people ; 
were usually happy and contented, though sometimes 
they were severely whipped. Then they used to cry 
like little children—cry and scream—and she would 
throw herself on the floor and stop her ears with her 
fingers, that she might not hear them. She showed us 
the hollowed stone slab on which she used to crush 
Wheat with a great stone rolling-pin. She spent much 
time doing this, and the palms of her hands became so 
hard that she was forced to have the doctor come and 
pare off the horny excrescences. This mortified her 
greatly ; when she went to the dances she was ‘‘ ashamed 
that her hands should be seen.” 

In one corner of the room stood a bedstead which 
had been used by the Friars at the Mission of San Juan 
Bantista, sixty years ago. It had been given to her as a 
wedding present, and sleeping on it ‘‘ had kept her well 
all her life. If people now-a-days would sleep on such 
beds they would not have so many diseases,” she thought. 
It was nothing but a raw-hide stretched tight over four 
posts. There was little or no elasticity in the leather, 
and lying upon it must have been not unlike lying upon 
a board, but she grew eloquent in discoursing on its 
virtues, and its superiority to spring beds, which, she 
said, were an invention of the evil one—a bed that was 
‘all the time as if it would kick you out of bed from 
below, and, as if that was net enough, they must be put 
upon wheels till they ran away from you like railway 


She sang some lines of an old mass for us, beating 
time with her long arms, and at frequent intervals 
stamping her feet heavily on the floor to show how the 
Indians used to come in with the drum. The house was 


bare and poverty-stricken to the last degree, but the two ~ 


women were as merry and courteous as if they had a 
rich and abundant hospitality to offer. 

They gave us small hope of finding Eumesia. ‘ Here 
to-day and there to-morrow,” the signora said ; ‘it was 
like getting track of a fox. Sometimes she roamed off 
into the wild country, and was gone for days, nobody 
knew where.” 

Finally, we found her. We had asked person after 
person—every one we met; no one had seen her that 
day. At last, as we were standing hopeless, talking with 
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a Mexican boy about her, a very old Indian passed, car- 
rying fagots on his back. Overhearing the word “‘ Eu- 
mesia,” he halted, saying a few words in the Indian 
tongue. 

‘‘He knows where she is,”” exclaimed the boy. ‘‘ He 
has just seen her. He will show you the way.” 

He led us to what is §till called ‘‘ the Governor's 
house,” though it has long\since sunk into such dilapi- 
dated ruin that most of its fooms are uninhabitable, and 
in those which are still in afcondition to keep out wind 
and rain only a few poor Indian families live. It was, 
in its time, splendid and spacious, extending across one 
side of a square, with dozens of rooms opening into each 
other, All the brilliant festivity of Monterey’s palm- 
iest days had a center there. Spanish viceroys, military 
and naval commanders, slept, dined, plotted, danced, 
and made gay within its low adobe walls. Many an 
hour Father Junipero Serra, with his fervid heart full 
of absorbing plans for the salvation of Indian souls, 
went to and fro in its rooms, pleading, arguing, re- 
proaching, and opposing, as the case might be, in his 
complicated relations with haughty and worldly Spanish 
officials. 

Now the walls, and even the fireplaces, are ghastly 
with smoke, cobwebs, and soot; the hearths are sunken 
and full of holes; rusty old cook-stoves, awry on broken 
legs, stand in the rooms where a few poverty-stricken 
Indians have huddled for shelter. A bench or two, and 
piles of bedding in corners, on the broken floors, are the 
only furnishings now of the Governor's parlors and 
antecham bers. 

On one of these benches a half-tipsy Indian sat list- 
lessly playing an accordion ; his wife sat by his side, 
idle, listless; two babies sprawled in the dirt at their 
feet. The man and woman looked at us, half stolidly, 
half resentfully, as we asked for ‘‘ Eumesia.”” Without 
rising, they pointed to a door which stood open; she was 
in the yard behind the house, they said. If the yard had 
been a dumping-ground of refuse for centuries it could 
not have been a loathlier place. Half afraid, we threaded 
our way to the spot where, on a mound of ashes and ref- 
use of every conceivable sort, rummaging it with a stick, 
her face bent low, her eyes sharply scanning each frag- 
ment of rubbage, knelt Eumesia, the queen. Her staff 
and a small pack of rags, rolled up in a straw mat, lay 
on the ground. An old gunny-sack was tied by twine 
around her shoulders. Her grizzly gray hair stood out like 
a bush on her head. Her skin was black, wrinkled, and 
hung in folds and welts on her chin, throat, and wrists. 
She was toothless ; she was half blind; she could hear 
no voice except at a stentorian pitch; she could not stand 
straight; she crept rather than walked; she struggled up 
to her feet with pantings and groans and totterings to 
right and left; involuntarily we stretched our hands out 
to steady her motions; a gleam of surprise passed over 
her rafless face; it was like a glance from a dumb 
beast; she looked like nothing human; yet her expression 
was not without dignity. She said she would talk with 
us in the house, not there. Hobbling across the room 
to a corner by the stove, as to an accustomed spot, she 
threw down her pack and staff, and, after repeated 
efforts, with groans and sighs, succeeded in sitting down 
cross-legged on the floor. Her head sank on her breast; 
her hands fell half-lifelessly in her lap; she seemed to 
have forgotten our presence. After a few moments she 
recovered herself and began to talk; a pitiful wail it was: 
‘*no one gave her anything to cover her and keep her 
warm,’*and she lifted up the old gunny-bag to show 
how thin it was. ‘‘ The roads were very bad; she had 
to journey many miles; and she could not see.” 

The only gleam of strong interest she showed was in 
asking who of us were married. There was something 


infinitely touching in this survival in the darkened 


chambers of her brain of the recognition of the one 
master-passion of human souls. She turned her half- 
sightless eyes from one to another of our party, evidently 
seeking to assort us in Couples. 

“It is very good to have spouses,” she said, with 
some animation, but, instantly fell back into her wail, 
‘““No one gives me anything to cover me and keep me 
warm.” 

We put a few bits of money in her hand ; she clutched it 
eagerly, and, reaching out for her staff, made all the 
haste she could to get upon her feet; ejaculating, 
“Tobacco!” Tobacco is a keener solace and comfort to 
her than any strong drink; it is the one physical sensa- 
tion of pleasure left in her worn-out body. She was 
impatient to be gone, and we did not hinder her; but not 
one of us will ever forget her face, the marvel of her 
century-long endurance of hardship and poverty, and 
the strange, unconscious mockery there was in the good 
priest’s naming her queen. Nothing was further from 
his thoughtsthanirony. Heisoneof the truly devout and 
unworldly priests, like the old Franciscans. Every day 
he is to be seen pactng the aisles of the old church, re- 
citing his litanies and prayers. The first time I saw him 
he had just superintended the arrival of the bricks for 
building his own grave. He mentioned this in a quiet, 
mnatter-of-fact way, as if it had been the arrival of bricks 
to pave his little garden walk; and in answer to my half- 


startled look and ejaculation, he said, with a serene 
smile: ‘*‘ No matter how wide land, or how far, a man 
has, it comes to two feet at last.” 


WAS IT A DREAM? 


HE experience which I am about to relate occurred 
a number of years ago. I have often purposed to 
narrate it, but have been deterred by a feeling of hesi- 
tancy difficult to interpret even to myself. It was 
partly the feeling that I could not narrate it; that what 
produced so profound an impression on myself might seem 
almost meaningless when described coldly to another. Nor 
now do I think it necessary to refer tothe circumstances, 
not in my own experiences but in those of an unknown 
friend—who I hope may chance to see these lines without 
knowing from whom they came—which have finally 
determined me to fulfill the long-delayed and hitherto 
but half-formed purpose. 

Jennie had gone away, for the first time since our 
wedding day, called to her home by a great sorrow, 
and left me alone with the children. One of them was 
that night a little ailing ;—why is it that children will 
always take occasion of their mother’s absence to 
exhibit their bodily infirmities’ Business, too, had 
gone wrong ; the anxieties at the office were many and 
great, and in Jennie’s absence there was no rest at home. 
The children were at last asleep; and I sat down before 
the library fire to indulge in the doubtfnl luxury of a 
hearty homesickness. Everything seemed awry ; and 
in my tired mood 1 was as peevish and fretful as the 
sick child whom I had just rocked to sleep. I took up 
one book after another; but the pages were meaningless, 
and I finally laid the last one, unread, away, and sat 
looking into the fire, and giving myself up to my own 
feverish, restless, unquiet mood. 

I do not know how long I had been sitting thus, think- 
ing to no purpose, but only borrowing all the trouble I 
could from past, present, and to come, and piling it about 
me, and, as the burden grew, growing more peevish and 
discontented in my longing for rest, when I became con- 
scious of astrange presence. It did not seem to me—rather 
let me say that in thinking of it since, it does not seem to 
me—to have been in the room; and yet, if I were a painter, 
I could paint, | am sure, its aspect, so indelibly is it fixed 
in my memory. But it, and the figures which followed 
it, I could not afterward locate in any part of my library, 
nor do they seem now to have had any relation to space 
or other objects. The figure was that of a woman, 
wearing the flowing robe of the ancients. In her hand 
was a volume; by her side, as though inseparably con- 
nected with her, were a globe and a microscope. Her 
forehead was high; her aspect intellectual; her expression 
severely grave. | 

What is the matter?” she said. I say ‘‘she said,” 
and yet in thinking of it afterward 1 remembered that 
there was no sound either in herspeech or in mine. 
Our converse was one of mutual understandings. 

‘‘] am very, very weary,” I said, ‘‘ and I want rest.” 

‘* You need sleep,” said the figure. 

‘*] cannot sleep,” I replied. ‘*‘ My brain is in a whirl; 
and yet I cannot think. My thoughts are like the whirl- 
pool in the Niagara. They go eddying round and round 
in an endless circle. I can neither avoid the current nor 
make it move forward to a destination.” 

‘* A warm foot-bath and a dose of chloral might do you 
good.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘ Can they minister to a mind dis- 
eased?” IT asked. ‘‘ No. 1 want some one either to take 
this growing burden away from me, or to give me 
strength to carry it. If Jennie were here she would do 
both.” 

Philosophy shook her head slowly, gravely, sadly. 
‘‘ Tmagination,” she said. ‘* There is no real succor for 
a mind oppressed or a heart homesick. A weary brain 
is like a rheumatic joint; physic may do something for 
both; but for life’s burdens philosophy has no relief. It 
can neither lighten the burden nor strengthen the heart. 
It can only bid the weary nerve himself to wrestle with 
his fate till the inevitable end. It can only bid the heart- 
sick bear the bitterness with what courage he can sum- 
mon in himself. You are only one link in an endless 
chain—a cause and an effect. You can neither alter the 
past nor the future. Fight the battle out as best you 
can; yet, after all, remember, no bravery can change the 
eternally determined issue of life’s campaign. You can 
no more control destiny than the chip on Niagara can 
determine the resistless flow of the river which bears it 
to the final plunge.” 

As she spoke, she faded from my vision, if vision it 
can be called, for 1 seemed to know rather than to see 
her; and as she faded, another figure took her place. I 
took no special note of her dress, except to think after- 
ward that she had doubtless spent more thought than her 
retiring sister had done upon her appearance. In one 
hand she held a guitar; in the other, a pamphlet novel, 
carelessly flung open ; a play-bill was thrown across her 
arm, on which I caught the words “ bright, sparkling, 
vivacious.” She glided with a rhythmical motion into 
her place in my thoughts; and, in the pauses in our con- 


versation, hummed a gay air,while from her guitar, un- 
touched by her, every now and then issued the reminis- 
cence of a song or an airy waltz. ‘‘Come unto me and 
rest,’ she said. 

‘‘And who are you?” I asked; and [ struggled up 
from my reclining posture before the fire and looked at 
her earnestly. She was fair to look upon; young, 
pretty, with a graceful movement and a cheery smile, 
breaking now and then into low, rippling laughter. 

‘*T am Pleasure,” she said. 


‘* But you do not dress as I have seen you in the art 


galleries,” I replied. 

No,” she said; ‘‘ have grown wiser and more 
modest.” 7 

‘* And I do not see your wine cup.” 

‘‘ No,” she replied ; ‘‘ Pledsure has no wine cup. She 
who carries the wine cup is Dissipation ; a false pre 
tender who wears my garb and sometimes steals my 
name, but is no kin to me.” 

‘‘And can you give rest?” said I; ‘‘ for rest is what I 
want.” 

‘Aye, that I can,” said she. And then she hummed 
a snatch of one of my old college songs, ** Laugh, boys. 
laugh.” 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘I remember that. We did have 
good times at college. But life’s burdens are none the 
lighter for that now.”’ 

‘What would you have?” said she ; 
the time?” | 

‘* No,” said I; but Rest all the time.”’ 

‘You are unreasonable,” she replied. ‘‘ I will take 
you to the theater, and you shall forget your real sor 
rows in the imaginary sorrows of Hazel Kirke or Esmer 
alda ; I will dance to you or with you, and your heart 
shall forget in the merry round its heart-sickness ; 
I will read to you the romances of Scott, or the sentiment 
of Dickens, or the mystery of Wilkie Collins, and you 
shall not know that Care is crouching at your doorpost 
to spring at you to-morrow ; I will sing to you, and you 
shall forget the burden that lies at your side. 

“Yes! yes!” I replied, ‘I know you of old; and I 
like you, on occasion, well enough ; and I shall invite 
you here sometimes ; often, perhaps. 1 like your song 
and your story. But, when your song is ended, the bur 
den is there, at my side, just as heavy as it was before ; 
and when your story is over, Care remains crouching at 
my door to spring at me when I go out. This is not 
what I want to-night.” 

‘*M—yes! that’s true enough,” she said, carelessly. 
‘‘T cannot abide old wrinkled Care, nor sweaty, grimy 
Work, nor black-robed Sorrow. I hate them, every 


‘Pleasure all 


one. I will not live under the same roof with them ; 


not I.” 

‘And I,” said I, wearily sinking back in my chair, 
‘*want a Comforter who can smooth the wrinkles ottt of 
Care’s brow, and wash the grime off from Work’s face, 
and take the crape from Sorrow, and put a stat of 
hope on her brow. Some other time, kind Pleasure ; 
but to-night take your song and your story, your 
drama and your dance, to hearts less burdened than 
mine.” 

As I spoke, Pleasure faded into another figure. And 
it seemed to me—or rather now seems to me, for at the 
time I gave the matter no reflection—not as though one 
figure departed and another came, but rather as though 
one figure faded into another. It was the figure of a 
noble woman of middle life, dressed in the costume of 
a Sister of Charity ; acalm face looked out from the 
deep, shadowing bonnet: a face more beautiful than 
either of the others. Around her neck was a rosary ; in 
one hand a cross of olive wood ; in the other, a prayer. 
book. 

‘“My child,” she said, in tones of unfeigned pity, 
‘Come with me and rest.” Her voice was beautiful in 
its quietness; and a soothing influence stole into my 
heart from her very presence. 

‘* Who are you I asked. 

‘*The Church,” said she. ‘* God’s appointed guardian 
of his children. He is the Father; I am the Mother: 
and he has appointed me to be the cure of souls, and to 
carry their burdens forthem. I stand between every con- 
science and its God. I will be your mother-confessor. 
I will carry your burdens and solve your doubts ; I will 
tell you what you ought to believe, and what you ought 
todo. I will afford you a refuge from remorse, and a 
protection from fear. I will guide you through life, 
give you extreme unction at death, and lead you to the 
paradise of God.” 


‘Have you been long ministering this comfort to- 


hearts oppressed ?” I asked. 

‘* This eighteen hundred years,” replied the figure. 

‘* And have you found many to accept it ?” 

‘“‘ Innumerable thousands,” replied the figure. ‘‘ They 
have cast their burdens upon me; and I have carried 
them.” | 

‘‘ Your most faithful subjects are in Ireland, France, 
Italy, and Spain, are they not ?” I asked. | 

‘‘I have many in other lands,” replied the figure ; 
‘‘but these are especially the lands of the faithful, the 
subjects of my will and the recipients of my care.” 
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‘‘T-thank you,” said I, as I sank back in my chair 
ayain, ‘‘ for your well-intentioned kindness ; but I would 
rather bear my own burdens and carry my own cares 
than bear the burdens which your long sway has laid 
on Ireland, France, Italy, and Spain.” 

I fancied a gleam of passionate wrath flashed from 
the before calm blue eyes, and as the figure faded away, 
{ thought IT heard the word ‘‘ Anathema!” in tones quite 
different from those of the seductive invitation ; but the 
departing figure made no other response; and I was 
alone again. 

How long I had been alone I knew not; nor what 
order my thoughts had taken; nor whether they had 
taken any order. But at length—if indeed it were at 
length ; perhaps it was at once ; | took no note of time— 
I found myself listening to an inaudible Voice from-an 
invisible Presence. If this seems like a contradiction— 
as I think it does in words—it did not seem so at the 
time in experience, nor does it now in recollection, 
There was no figure, nothing to be seen or described ; 
no tone, nothing to be heard or characterized. It was 
a silent, voiceless impression. At first it phrased itself 
in the words, ‘‘Come unto me and rest ;” then in the 
words, ‘‘I] have come that ye might have life.” Like 
melodies in a bit of music, fhese chased one another 
through the silence; then, like movements in a fugue, 
were woven together into one strange harmony of 
invitation. ‘ 

‘* But,” I cried, ‘‘I do not want life. I am weary of 
life. I want rest—rest from life’s burdens, cares, sor- 
rows, toils—from life itself.” 

And still the two Voices wove themselves together in 
the harmony of my thoughts: Rest—Life—Life—Rest. 
And there came anew Voice in the harmony, like a 
trio growing out of the duet: ‘‘ Take my yoke upon 
you.” 

want no yoke. [Tam weary of the harness.” 

‘* There is no rest save under the yoke.” 

‘*T am sick of life’s burdens and of its disappoint- 
ments. I want to lay them off.” 

‘* Every one must bear his own burden. 
must know its own bitterness.” 

‘Is there no rest for the weary?” 

‘* Yes! rest in work, not from work ; to the burden- 
bearer, not from the burden-bearing ; under the yoke, 
not away from the yoke.” 

And then the fugue began again: ‘‘ Come unto me 
and rest.” ‘‘I have come that they might have life 
more abundantly.” 

And as I satand mused, and wondered what the min 
gling voices might mean, a strange panorama passed be- 
fore me. I saw the Hebrew boy in the empty pit, in 
the slave dealer's clutch, in Potiphar’s household, in 
the Egyptian prison : and coming out of this long bur- 
den-bearing rested, and fresh for the cares of the em- 
pire. I saw the youth of Hebrew birth, of Egyptian 
adoption, of Midianitish education, carrying the nation 
of faint-hearted and faltering ones through forty years 
of such burden-bearing as few mortal men have ever 
known, and going up to the Mount to die, at the age of 
u hundred and twenty, with his eye undimmed and his 


Every heart 


natural force unabated. I saw the shepherd boy—poet, 


warrior, exile, king—singing out of the darkness of the 
limestone caves of Southern Judea the songs of rest in 
the Lord and patient waiting for him. I saw the first 
foreign missionary of the Christian faith, cut off from 
all friends, in prison, with the care of all the churches 
coming on him daily, looking out serenely from his 
prison window, and sending the message of good cheer 
to his brethren in Philippi, ‘‘ 1 have learned in whatever 
state 1 am therewith to be content.” I saw the master- 
workman of the Reformation, in his shop, where the 
guns of the battle were being cast, working as no forge- 
master ever worked, and singing as he blew the fires 
and beat upon the anvil : 
‘** And let the Prince of ill 

Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit.”’ 

As the panorama grew, and the voices, which had be- 
gun as a sweet duet, swelled into a great chorus from un- 
numbered burden-bearers, all taking up the glad re- 
frain, ‘‘ Life—Rest—Rest—Life,” 1 turned to take up 
once more the burden I had so longed to lay down ; it 
was there still; butstrangely light ; and as I took it, and 
the panorama faded, and the chorus diminished and 
vanished in the distance, one voice alone remained ; and 
this is what it said: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and | will give you rest; for as thy 
day, so shall thy strength be.” 

Since that night I have known many an experience of 
weariness, But whenever I have prayed for rest from 
life’s burden it has seemed to me that I could hear the 
answer from above, in the words, ‘‘ I have come that ye 
might have life ; and that ye might have it more abun- 
dantly.” I hope that my unknown friend may find in 
this narrative of personal experience some succor for 
himself in his own weariness ; and that it may prove a 
not unwelcome Christmas message to other hearts that 
ask for rest, but need life. 

LaIcus, 


Yours, etc., 


ON THE WAY TO BEIRUT. 


T is a much longer sail from Trieste to Athens than 

one would infer from the map. The steamers of 
the Austrian Lloyds are not so comfortable as to shorten 
the voyage by the pleasure of it. The sail along the 
coast of Greece was, of course, most interesting. We 
gazed with enthusiasm at Salamis, which was as peaceful 
as if the shock of war had never disturbed it. Afar off, 
on the other side, we gained our first view of the Acrop- 
olis and the mountains that are around it. The masts at 
the Pirzeus rose over the land, and when we entered the 
harbor we found a fleet of boats waiting for our Coming. 
Soon there was a genuine race, and we were boarded 
by men who were anxious to render us all necessary 
services. When we had landed, and the usual custom- 
house farce had been performed, we took a carriage for 
a drive to Athens. The road was dusty, and there was 
little to see. The wagons loaded with leather bottles 
filled with wine were a reminder that we were on the 
confines of the East. We found at Athens the new city 
with its fresh houses and good streets and the marks of 
modern life. We saw buildings in the process of erec- 
tion which gave sign of a future for the place. This is 
well for the residents, I have no doubt, but is not of 
much account to the traveler. Of the new we have 
enough at home; it is the old which is sought abroad. 
The old is here. We found ourselves at a fine hotel, 
which, in external appearance, surpasses the Royal 
Palace, which is close at hand. Lycabettus towered 
above us with its church of St. George, and Hymettus 
stretched its long ridges before us. A short walk brought 
us away from new buildings and wide streets into the 
narrow and dirty ways of all places in this part of the 
world. We had not to do with these, and passed on till 
we stood where the old city was—the Athens of other 
days. The line is well marked between the old and the 
new. Above a desolate and dreary plain rises the 
Acropolis, with all which is left of the Parthenon and 
the other structures which once, in all the glory of archi- 
tecture and the splendors of Peutelic marble, formed the 
center of the life of a great people. Below is the deserted 
market-place, so lonely that it seems hard to believe it 
was ever trodden by a throng. There rises the rugged 
and broken hill, with the broken steps which were 
ascended by fhe judges of the great court, whose place 
can still be traced in the rocks. Somewhere on the 
narrow summit stood a greater than the judges, to speak 
the words which the people were curious to hear, and 
which were to be repeated long after preacher and 
hearers had passed on to the tribunal of eternity. The 
guides recall the statement in the sacred record, that St. 
Paul stood ‘‘in the midst of Mars’ Hill,” which they 
render, perhaps correctly, the middle of the hill; and 
they point out the spot where he stood. The precise 
spot is not of great account, yet it is a satisfaction to 
stand where he stood. Near by is the Pnyx from which 
Pericles and Demosthenes addressed the people who 
have left the place a desert. In the side of a rocky hill 
are the small rooms which are confidently called the 
Prison of Socrates. I see no reason why they may not 
have been the scene of his confinement and of his tri- 
umphant death. But there is no need that I attempt 
here any description of places so familiar, or that I even 
name the things which fill this broad space with such 
renown as few lands can boast. 

The certain and oppressive thought is that all this is 
of the past; and of a past abruptly sundered from the 
present. There is no shading away of the glory into the 
dark. At least there is none which is apparent. There 
are, indeed, in the later city the remains of Roman oc- 
cupation. But these are ruins like the rest. The Roman 
market-place, while not deserted, is not occupied by men 
like those who once made it busy, or those who walked 
over the more ancient fields. The break is marked, and 
seems to have been sudden, or we could trace its course. 
War and conquest have done their work. The shattered 
columns of the Parthenon bear the rude sign-manual of 
the invader. The weakness and viciousness of paganism 
have borne their inevitable fruit. It was, it is not—is 
the legend written on the ground and on the broken 
walls which still adorn it. T’Sore is sadness in this. The 
pathos deepens as we reflect that to the multitude of people 
around these ruins it is an unknown past which looks 
down upon them. They would take the stones of the Par- 
thenon to build their houses if it were allowed by the few 
of a better mind. The stones of old temples have come 
to baser uses than that to which they were devoted. It 
seems almost a chance that anything has been left ; 
nor is there anything in the character of the people which 
creates the belief that a future better than the past will 
be built upon it. Weareindignant, being here, that Lord 
Elgin was permitted to despoil the temples and bear 
away so much of the little which was left. But it was 
permitted, and there was no revolt. Yet perhaps the stones, 
in the beauty of their forms, are as near their old place in 
England as they would be in Greece. I suppose they are 
better understood and more highly valued in their 
present position than they were in that from which they 


were taken. England and the United States are as neat 


the ancient Greece as the Greece of to-day can claim to 

be. The past often becomes a universal possession in 

becoming the past. The course of human life runs 

boundary lines which are as real as mountain ranges, and 

make a separation as complete. In our young land we 

have the advantage over nations which make a show of 

a lost antiquity. The future is worth more than the past 
so long as life lasts. We can see ruins by short journeys 

in vacations. But we can make the new. In our large 

hopes and larger opportunities, in our churches and 

schools, in our missions and our charities, in our free 
press for a reading people, are the promise of strength 

and glory—the real strength of a nation, the true glory 

of a people—beyond all which nations of an older 
growth will seek or desire. I do not see how an intelli. 

gent citizen of our country can travel abroad without 
giving thanks for the land of which he is a part, and de- 
termining to do his share in the making of a greater and 
better state. Let me be pardoned for these reflections. 

They are deepened within me day by day. 

Yet the Athens of the present is not without life. It 
has its large university, with the various departments of 
study. It has other schools which are doing a good 
work. There isa new spirit of archeological research 
which promises to show another generation the days 
which are no more, and to unite the children to the 
fathers, and give them an intelligent interest in the 
ancestral halls. The work of education is to be pursued 
with new zeal in the city which was once renowned, 
and which still conceals underground the Academy of 
Plato, which in some happier day may be disinterred. The 
garden of vegteables which now covers the paths which 
he trod with his scholars will be disturbed, but some- 
thing of the prouder days of Athens will return. We 
ate a pomegranate which grew where the tree of Knowl- 
edge once spread its branches, and may again give its 
fruit to a hungry people. These are the evidences of 
commercial life in Athens, which are less seen in the 
city than at the Pirwus, where gather from many 
lands steamers and ships which must be connected with 
a large trade. Perhaps it is by the way of ships that 
Greece is to regain a portion of its fame. 

We were so fortunate in leaving Athens as to take pas- 
sage on the steamer ‘‘ Titania.” This is a new ship of 
the Austrian Lloyds, and is designed for the India trade. 
This was her first voyage. She has all the modern ap- 
pointments of a first-class ship, even to electric lights and 
bells. In this she is in marked contrast to most of the 
vessels of this line, notably this in which we are now 
sailing, which has all the discomforts which can conven 
iently be collected,and whose officers have an almost utter 
disregard of the pleasure of many of the passengers. 

ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 

STEAMER ORESTE, October 22, 1883. 


Home. 
EVENINGS AT HOME, 


HE long winter evenings are upon us ; what shal! 
we do with them? We know that we ought to 
introduce a course of study which would be systemat- 
ically pursued. This is easy when the young people 
are fond of reading; but all young people are not 
fond of reading or study ; sometimes the work on the 
farm, in the oflice or shop, has exhausted them, and 
they are unfit for mental labor. What shall be done 
to entertain them, to foster a taste for simple home 
amusements? Here are half a dozen families, who are 
neighborly debating the question, How shall 1 keep 
Jack at home? How shall I keep him from the influ- 
ence of the—boys ? away from the village store ? 
Why not try amusements on the co-operative plan? 


benefit of the whole number. Mary Sprague, Annie 
Holt, and Helen Brown play well; George Bancroft, 
with a little practice and a few suggestions, would make 
a good amateur elocutionist. Hattie Campbell has a 
sweet voice ; she is very timid, but with encouragement 
would overcome that timidity, and. by using her voice 
would give pleasure to her friends. Nellie Franklin is 
so witty and bright that she would be a host for the get- 
ting up of impromptu charades. Belle Fairfield and 
Julia Hubbard are so self-possessed that there would be 
no difficulty to use them in tableaux. 

Now put your co-operative plan for winter evening 
amusements in action. Whichever house is best adapted 
for evening entertainments would be the best to use for 
the first evening, that all the conditions may be favora 


ble to success. Let the programme be simple, short, and 


arranged with a view to please the unclassical majority, 


not the classical minority. Let it include «a duet, *‘ Turk 
ish Patrol,” by H. Michaelis, or ‘Invitation to the 
Dance,"” by Weber; an instrumental solo, ‘‘ Secret 
Love,” Gavotte, by Resch, or ‘‘ Teresita Mia,” by Ed- 
ward Hoffman; a reading, which must be selected 
with a view to the peculiar abilities of the reader. 
If the reader is an admirer of any special author, 
make the selection from that author. Dickens offers 


nexhaustible stores from which to choose. A book 


Let the half dozen families unite their talents for the 
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issued in the Franklin Square Library last year, ‘‘ Char- 
acter Reading from George Eliot,” contains some very 


fine selections: Monroe’s Books of Elocution, Baker’s 


Reading Club,” Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Scrap Book,” with 
many others that might be named, offer ample material 
from which to choose the grave or gay, prose or poetry. 
Avoid, above all things, trying to rival Charlotte Cush- 
man or Edwin Booth, or eminent professional eclocution- 
ists: Choose that which is suited to the powers of the 
reader, both as to mental grasp, voice, and gesture. Re- 
member that it is always better to doasimple thing well 
than to attempt a great thing and fail. Let the even- 
ing leave pleasant memories to performers and audi- 
ence: to the performers, the consciousness of having 
done well; to the audi: nce, the consciousness of having 
been well entertained. 

Several songs published during the past year are pret- 
ty, entertaining, and within the compass of an ordinary 
voice. Select the songs that are simple, and adapted to 
the singer. Remember that Patti and Nilsson studied 
years before they sang arias. A sweet, touching little 
ballad is *‘ My Sailor Love,” by Sarah Cohn ; “ Lillies 
Clustered, Fair and Tall,” ‘‘As we went a-Haying,” 
Janet’s Choice,” Katy’s Letter,” Slumber Song,” by 
Franz ; My Darling,” by Hatton; Abt’s ‘‘Good-night, 
ah, my own dearest Child.” For the male voices are the 
numerous serenades, Schubert's Good-night,”” Dudley 
Buck’s ** Where the Lindens Bloom,” **‘ Bedouin Love 
Song,” and other songs by various authors. Intersperse 
reading, vocal and instrumental music for the intro- 
ductory evenings. Do not frighten would-be entertain- 
ers and performers by the immense trouble involved. 

It is always a question whether it is wisest to provide 
light refreshment or not. If convenient, it would be 
well, on a cold evening, when the guests have come a 
distance, to have lemonade, hot or cold, with sandwiches, 
ora plain cake. But it is very unwise to allow the re- 
freshments to become a feature of the evening ; let them 
be an incident only. 


KRISTIE’S “GOOD WILL.” 
A TRUE CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By OLIveE THORNE MILLER. 
a WISH that thing wouldn't run in my head,” im- 
| patiently muttered Kristie Cameron, flinging her- 
self into a chair. *‘ Peace on earth ; good will to men.’ 
Humph! Precious little peace there is for me, with all 
these young ones to take care of ; and as for good will "— 
hesitating—‘‘ as for good will,” she went on defiantly, 
T suppose my will’s as good as anybody's.” 

The words would seem to settle the matter, but it evi- 
dently did not stay settled; the thoughts went on, 
‘* Peace on earth; good will to men,” still ringing 
through her head in the music of the old Christmas 
chant. 

‘* 1] don’t see how I can be expected to feel much good 
will, anyway,” she mused, looking out of her window 
across miles and miles of snow-covered prairie. ‘f This 
vear hasn't held much good for me, — First it took away 


"my dear mother: and then it brought me to this dread- 


ful, dreadful prairie, with four children to care for, 
Oh! how could father bring us here!” and her revery 
ended in a passionate burst of tears. 

It was a dismal picture, looked at from that side 

alone, and the tears fell fast and hot. But the glorious 
words went chanting through her brain, with soothing 
effect, and when the tea hour arrived she was able to 
take her place opposite her father, looking only a little 
more sad than usual in these unhappy days. 
_ The younger children glanced at her anxiously, for 
since Kristie had been in mother’s place she had been a 
little exacting, as an elder sister sometimes will. It was 
plain that there was some great but suppressed excitement 
among them, and at last the father noticed it, and a 
question brought it out ina breathless announcement that 
‘There was going to be a Christmas tree at the school- 
house; the Sunday-school teachers got it up; it was 
going to be splendid; and everybody was invited; and 
every scholar would get something; and, oh, papa! 
mayn't we go?” ended the eager chorus. 

“Why, ves; I have no objection,” answered grave 
papa, “‘if Kristie will go and take care of you.” 

All eyes turned to Kristie, sitting—alas! so hopeless— 
at the tea-tray. 

‘ No, indeed, I'l] not!” came instantly to her lips; but 
the old chant, still ringing in her head, stopped it there. 
She hesitated. 

‘* Good will to men,” went on the silent monitor. 

‘ Please, Sissy!" whispered baby Grace, while the 
others, grown wise by the year’s experience of Kristie’s 
‘* Don't tease,” dared not open their lips. 

Kristie could not help a glince around that circle of 
eager faces, and, with a sudden pang, thought how little 
she had done to make them happy; how poorly she 
filled the ‘‘mother” place in their lives. But they 
waited, breathless, for her reply. 

‘*]—I don't think it will be pleasant,” she began. 

“Oh, yes, it will!” burst out the chorus. ‘‘It’ll be 
lovely! and everybody’s going to get something.” 


‘‘Everybody dit somesing !” echoed Grace. 

‘Good will to men,” went on the silent chant, and 
‘‘Dear me! how that does bother me!” in her thoughts 
was followed on her lips by a reluctant ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose I'll have to go, if you're all so wild about it.” 

The happy chorus of ‘‘Goody! goody!” the merry 
laughs and glad faces, as they hurried about getting 
ready, were so many separate pangs in Kristie’s heart; 
but she had promised, and Kristie was a lady, and never 
broke her word. 

An hour later saw them on their way, dancing and 
skipping with delight, while sad thoughts of last Christ- 
mas filled Kristie’s mind as she plodded through the 
snow, holding fast to Grace’s little hand. 

Last year mother had planned the tree, and though she 
had lain for weeks on her bed, her own patient fingers 
had made the pretty decorations and the lovely presents. 
Kristie’s hands had dressed the tree, but mother, on her 
lounge, had told her what to do. Mother, too, had 
taught her and the rest the good old chant, ‘‘ Peace on 
earth; good will to men.” 

Just here, in her recollections of the past, they reached 
the door of the schoolhouse, which in that small, far- 
Western town served for school all the week and for 
church on Sunday. 

Leaving their wraps in the hall, they quickly joined 
the lively crowd within. The room had been cleared of 
desks and benches, brilliantly lighted with many can- 
dles around the walls, and in the middle—admired of all 
—stood the tree. 

You will fancy a pretty evergreen tree, loaded with 
gifts and ornaments, twinkling with tiny lights, like a 
bit of fairyland to all of your years. Far other was the 
scene that met Kristie’s wide-open cyes; very different 
was this Christmas tree of the prairies. 

It was a dead, leafless tree of the woods, hung with 
small, round, scalloped cakes of maple sugar, festooned 
with strings of popped corn, and lighted with a ring of 
tallow candles set around it in the tub in which it stood. 
That was all. Such and so bare did it look to Kristie, 
though the lively imagination of the children magnified 
it into something beautiful and rare, and the grown-ups 
who had worked hard to prepare it saw no fault in it. 

‘* You poor things!” was the thought that rushed into 
Kristie’s head. ‘‘ You think that a Christmas tree!” And 
a sudden feeling of pity came over her for people whose 
lives were so bare and hard that they knew no better 
Christmas tree than that. 

It was her first kind feeling toward the plain, hard- 
working villagers, Whom she had simply despised. It 
must have been the magic work of the old chant, for a 
thought sprang up in her mind on the instant, and grew 
with gourd-like speed. She had leisure to think her 
plan out, even there, for the people were somewhat shy 
of the still, proud girl, who had walked among them as 
a stranger for several months, showing her unhappy 
face only at church and in the street. From one moth- 
erly old lady, however, she learned that no one in the 
village had ever seen a Christmas tree, but, reading 
about them, had thought it would be pleasant for the 
children, and so had imitated them. ‘‘ And, sure enough,” 
thought Kristie, in trying to account for the leafless ob- 
ject, “‘T don’t know that the stories ever do speak of its 
being an evergreen tree.” 

At an early hour the merry company went home, each 
child happy with a cake of maple sugar and a string of 
popped corn, and soon all the Cameron children were 
dreaming of the delightful festival that we all know 
‘‘comes but once a year.” 

Not so Kristie. Having seen the last sleepy head on 
its pillow, she went to her own room, locked the door, 
and sat down before her trunk. Article after article 
she threw out, till she reached a large pasteboard box in 
the bottom, and this she opened. 

What a glitter in that dull little room! How the dim 
candle-light flickered and flashed back from gilt and 
silver, from tiny mirrors and colored glass balls!  Kris- 
tie’s heart was full as she pondered over these relics of 
last Christmas, remembering the delightful evening, the 
beautiful tree, and, above all, the dear, pale mother on 
her lounge, so interested and so happy as she directed 
the dressing of the tree. 

‘‘T must teach you, Kristie,” she had said, that day, 
‘‘for when I’m gone you'll have to be mother to the 
little ones.”” And Kristie felt a sharp pang as she re- 
membered once more this evening how little—how very 
little—she had been to them like their mother. 

‘Little did I think,” poor Kristie murmured, as one 
by one she took the treasures from the box, and looked 
fondly, through her tears, at each—‘‘ little did I think, 
when I packed them away, where they would next be 
used, on these terrible prairies, to amuse a pack of sav- 
ages who never saw a tree; and I almost think,” she 
went on, after a moment—“* I don’t believe, after all—’”’ 

She hesitated; for, strong and clear, almost as if sung 
by human lips, went that troublesome chant through 
her head : ‘‘ Peace on earth ; good will to men.” 

Once more she changed her mind. ‘‘ Yes, I will, 
too,” she said, bravely. ‘‘I’m ashamed of myself to 


have so selfish thoughts.” 


That night she laid awake and matured her plans— 
which were, as you have guessed, to show the children 
a real Christmas tree ; and the next day she began work. 
She had the decorations, to be sure, but she had no 
presents ; worse, she had no candles; and, worst of all, 
no tree. 

After much pondering, she remembered that she had 
a long-unused talent for making paper dolls and their 
dresses and belongings ; also, she knew how to fashion 
funny little Quaker dolls, with hickory-nuts for heads. 
Pretty shell cushions came within her powers, and she 
thought, with pleasure that was half pain, of a box of 
scallop shells she had brought from the seashore two 
years before. This reminded her of a pretty little shell 
picture-frame she once saw; and instantly came the 
memory of several pretty little photographs laid away 
in her desk that would be just the things to fill them. 

‘‘Lots of little things I can make for girls,” she 
thought. ‘‘ But what can I do for boys?” 

Then she remembered the pretty tops she had made 
for her brothers out of half a spool with a stick run 
through. 

‘They used to spin nicely,’ 
paint them they'll look pretty.”’ 

Then balls occurred to her. She knew well how to 
make them—her mother taught her—of woolen yarn 
wound over a cork, and covered with crochet work or 
with bits of colored leather. 

‘Then I can make splendid molasses’ candy,” she 
added, triumphantly, ‘‘and cunning little cakes that | 
used to cut out with a thimble for my dolls’ parties.” 

For the candles, she suddenly remembered that Sarah, 
the faithful woman they had brought from their old 
home with them, made their candles by dipping, and 
the brilliant thought flashed over her that at one period 
of their growth they were very thin, no thicker than 
Christmas candles, and why couldn't they be cut into 
short ones? They could, she was sure—and Sarah was 
good nature itself. ‘‘ And I’m sure,” thought Kristie, 
‘*that she’ll do it if I ask her.”’ 

Now about the tree. That seemed almost hopeless in 
this treeless prairie ; but she knew that the northern hori- 
zon had a fringe of trees, several miles away, and she 


she thought; ‘‘and if I 


resolved to hope, at least, that among them were ever- 


greens. Cautious inquiry, the next day, of a man who 
‘ame to saw wood, drew out the fact that there were 
a few evergreens about ten miles off. Kristie relied on 
her father to help her to that, and began at once her 
preparations. 

She secured the help of her next younger sister Jessie, 
by confiding a very little of her plan, and making her 
promise to keep it secret, and by the same means she 
interested her brother Harry, aged thirteen. A much 
greater part of her intentions—yet not all—she contided 
to faithful Sarah, who, pleased to see her so bright and 
interested, readily agreed to make the candles. 

For one week that Was a very busy household. _ K ris- 
tie’s fingers fairly flew, and balls and tops and dolls 
and other little gifts accumulated very fast. Mean- 
while, Harry whittled spools to a point, and made pegs 
to fit them, and Jessie made balls and other things, and 
both were devoured with curiosity to know what sister 
could possibly want of such queer things. 

For a list of the village children, with names and 
ages, Kristie depended on Sarah, who knew everybody, 
and visited everywhere: There were not many, only 
twenty-five; but to get up a tree and a present for 
some twenty-five is something of an ‘undertaking for 
one pair of hands, far from the region of shops of any 
sort. But Kristie was resolved to have everything 
ready for New Year's day, and she worked as never be- 
fore, hardly able to eat or sleep. 

Two evenings before the day, she hurried the chil- 
dren off to bed, and then went down to her father in 
his own room. He—absorbed as he was in his own 
thoughts and work—had noticed with pleasure the dif- 
ference in Kristie’s manner. No longer the unhappy, 
sad face, but cheerful smiles to be seen, and even a gay 
laugh had once or twice rung upon his ear. - 

He was very willing to listen as she told him some 
of her arrangements, and her great desire to have an 
evergreen tree, and he readily lent himself to her plan, 
already worked out, that he should get a certain wood- 
sled and horse, take Harry, and go and get her a tree, 
timing his return so as to enter the village after dark, 
that no one might see their load, for Kristie wanted it 
to be a complete surprise. 

The next day, December 31, Mr. Cameron and Harry 
started off on the wood-sled, greatly to the amazement 
of the curious villagers, and an hour later Jessie and 
Sarah went around through the village and invited 
every child to a ‘‘ Christmas tree,” though it did come 
on New Year’s evening. 

After dark the tree arrived safely, and proved to be a 
very pretty one. Papa himself set it up in a tub in the 
parlor, and wedged it firmly with sticks of wood, while 
Harry brought in great armfuls of moss, which he had 
brought by Kristie’s directions. 

The younger children were already asleep, and Harry 
and Jessie were allowed to help Kristie build a sloping 
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mound around the tub, and to cover it nicely with the 
moss, and then they were sent to bed. 

Sarah had that day made the candles, which were 
now to be cut into four-inch lengths ; and then Kristie 
made her molasses candy. <A pretty show it was when 
at last all was done, and spread out on a table to harden, 
in sticks and twists and rings and figure 8’s and other 
shapes, all white and delicious. 

Then several journeys were made to her room, and 
all the little gifts brought down; and when everything 
was safely in the parlor, and it was very late at night, 
the door was locked, and Kristie, with the key in her 
pocket, went to bed, 

Everybody in the house knew now that there was to 
be a Christmas tree. So no one was surprised that 
Kristie spent nearly the whole day locked into the par- 
lor, While Sarah baked cakes and made ice cream, 
which Harry froze by shaking it an hour or more in a 
ttn pail. 

Meanwhile Christie had not forgotten the blessed 
chant, which had wrought all these wonders. Several 
of the larger girls had met at her house, and learned 
the chant, though they did not know what for; and 
now they were quite ready to do their part in leading it. 

Seven o’clock was the countrified hour at which the 
children were invited to appear, and seven o'clock found 
every youngster of the village within the door. Then, 
to Kristie’s dismay, the parents began to arrive, with 
the universal apology : 

‘We know we're not invited, but we do want so 
much to see your tree, and we will only look on.” 

Who could refuse them? Not Kristie, although dis- 
mayed to think of entertaining the whole town, and 
appalled to think how short would fall the cakes and 
cream. 

However, « happier party never assembled ; and at 
last, when the last taper was lighted, and the door into 
the parlor was thrown open, the surprise and delight of 
every one was ample pay for her work. : 

The room was prettily decorated with evergreen, and 
the tree was to them like a glimpse of fairyland. Not 
only had they never seen, but they had never imagined, 
so lovely a thing. As for the children, they were sim- 
ply spellbound, till Kristie arranged them in a circle 
around the tree, bade them join hands, and herself led 
them in their dance around, singing the dear old chant 
her mother had taught her. 

Tears were in many eyes; and as for Mr. Cameron, 
Kristie found him a half hour later, when he was 
wanted to distribute the little gifts, shut up in his room, 
actually weeping with mingled joy and_ pain. 

‘* Now, papa, "she began; but he seized her in his 
arms, 

‘* My dear daughter, you look and appear to night so 
much like your blessed mother that I—that I am thus 
overcome,” 

Ah! don't you think that moment paid her, and com- 
pleted the change the chant had begun’ 

When the marvelous tree had been sufficiently ad- 
mired from every side, and all the candles were burnt 
out, and everybody had eaten a piece of cake and a 
small dish of cream—which did go around, though not 
so generously as Kristie had intended for the children 
alone—papa had recovered himself, and gradually dis- 
mantled the tree. 

The surprise and wild delight of the children when 
they found that the pretty toys were for them, that not 
one was forgotten, and the gratitude and joy with 
which they hugged their pretty paper dolls and spool 
tops, and daubed themselves with delicious molasses 
‘andy, would be a lesson to you who have dozens of 
presents every year, and then sometimes grumble, and 
made for Kristie the very happiest Christmas she had 
ever known, though she received not one present, and 
had worked for a week harder than ever in her life 
before. 


— 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE IN GERMANY. 
By Matrnew WHITE, JR. 
T fell to our lot to pass one in Dresden, and in stroll- 
ing through the streets a few days before, we 
thought that half the world must have become children 
expecting presents, and the other half turned parents 
ager to give them. 

Such throngs on the sidewalk, stopping to look, rush- 
ing in to buy, hastening home and hurrying out again ! 
And in the shops, such a taking up and laying down, 
choosing this and then preferring that, and, accompany- 
ing it all, such a ceaseless clatter of tongues in German, 
English, and broken specimens of both ! 

Here is a little Saxon sister, with a large heart but 
small purse, trying to decide whether the big brother 
would not be just as well pleased with the meerschaum 
of the death’s head, which is cheap, as with that of the 
young lady blowing kisses, which is dear. : 

Then there are smiling matrons, grave-looking profes- 
sors, excited young men, and blushing maidens, all filled 
with the tender, loving spirit of the season prompting 
them to give, and in their purchases forgetting no one, 
from grandfather up-stairs to Gretchen in the kitchen, 


‘not the members of the family—are cut into all sorts 


val really consists of a ‘‘ tide,” and not merely a day. 


years is to be dealt with in the most judicious manner. 


' would interest a child ¥ 


Into the street again, on which the gray, murky 
clouds look down, as gray and murky as ever! Through | 
Schloss Strasse, and past the dark and dismal palace, we 
hold our own course on to the old bridge over the now 
narrowed but swiftly-flowing Elba, whirling ice-cakes 
against the stone piers. 

We cross, and are in the Neustadt, with a long, broad 
avenue stretching out before us. Its center is occupied 
by rows of booths, in which old women are selling hard 
gingerbread, made up into all shapes and sizes, deco- 
rated with strips of pink sugar, and considered as one of 
the season’s luxuries, of which every child of the “ lower 
million’? will endeavor to possess himself, 

As we walk along we see the bakers’ windows piled 
high with stollen—long loaves of cake, in looks somewhat 
resembling our bread. It is dusted over with sugar, 
and through it raisins are sprinkled; sometimes another 
sort of flavoring is used, which to a foreign tongue is 
almost unpalatable. This cake, or bread, is intended to 
represent the infant Jesus in swaddling clothes, and is 
prepared expressly for Christmas time. 

And here, perhaps, it would not be amiss to mention 
the meaning of two other kinds of German cakes. One 
is round in form, baked brown, and covered with sugar, 
and in the middle is a little bit of jelly; this represents 
the vinegar-sponge offered to the Saviour when he hung 
on the cross. The four divisions of another—the famil- 
iar pretzel—call to the eater’s mind the names of four 
doctors of divinity, Martin Luther being one of them. 

From bakeries we come naturally to speak of the bak- 
ing of little holiday cakes at home, in the making of 
which the entire family take part. These—the cakes, 


of shapes, flavored With almond and coated with icing, 
on top of which latter various devices in jelly are 
placed. 

At the stationers’ the display of Christmas cards is of 
great variety, the only drawback to an Amcrican’s send- 
ing some home as curiosities being the fact that many of 
them bear the impress of L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

The Christmas tree is lighted and the presents distrib- 
uted about six o’clock on Christmas Eve. On the twen- 
tv-fifth, and the two following days, the stores are 
closed, and everybody takes a holiday, so that the festi- 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


| The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, suq- 
gestions, and experiences Jor this column. | 

You kindly offer to answer any question which your subscribers 
ask. I should suppose that posers would be constantly coming 
to your desk. I wonder if you have any wisdom that would help 
parents who are sorely -perplexed in their attempts to deal wisely 
with a daughter, a little less than twelve years old, who is pain- 
fully self-conscious in all her ways. Sometimes every word, 
Jook, and act will betray the fact that she is thinking of herself. 
You can imagine that it subtracts much from the pleasure which 
her bright mind and active habits would otherwise give. 

PARENT. 

Your daughter is just the age when the most disagreeable 
evidences of self-consciousness begin to show themselves. 
Lnder ordinary treatment they would gradually grow less. 
She is just now finding out that she possesscs what she sees 
noticed and admired in other girls and in women generally, 
and has not yet learned that she can spoil all her fine appear- 
ance by a little effort to exhibit it. Perhaps another quite 
as common cause of this most unpleasant quality in girls is 
that they have not yet learned what to do with the limbs 
which have grown to unwieldly proportions, and they find it 
a continual worry what to do with their hands and their 
feet. There is danger of aggravating the trouble by too fre- 
quent reproof for awkward manners, and time will assist in 
the cure. 

But, whatever the cause may be, there is one radical remedy. 
It should be gently and lovingly applied, for a girl of twelve 


Fill her thoughts and her feelings so full of others that there 
is no room for self. Go over her studies with her, and have 
interesting facts to add to what she learns from her text_ 
books, and lead her to feel that every new step in her educa- 
tion is bringing her the better to know and love her 
Heavenly Father who has made life so full of wonder and 
beauty. Do not withhold praise when it is due, but let it be 
very simple; and give it rather for a conquest of self than 
for any new acquisition. As far as is consistent with a 
calm and quiet life—very important at her age—fill it full 
With pleasant activities which shall have something outside 


of herself for a center. Let mother and daughter combine 
in efforts to make the home bright for the other members 
of the family, in planning and executing simple surprises, 
and in extending cheer to neighbors and friends, so far 
as justice to the the nearest ones permit. Reach out to the 
outcast and the poor, not only alms and bodily comfort, 
but sympathy and a lively effort to cure moral sickness, 

Above all, do not be discouraged if the evil is not eradi- 
cated at once. Perhaps you have erred in the past in not 
having earlier taught unselfishness, and you must have 
patience. 

Can you tell me of a good pictorial edition of the Bible, which 
A. K. 

Of illustrated Bibles there are too many to mention, but 
there is no one of which we can unqualifiedly say it is good, 
especially for the purpose which you have in mind. We 
have made careful inquiry, and can only suggest to you to 
zo to E. P. Dutton’s, to James Pott’s, to Dodd & Mead’s, 
and, beside. looking over their stock, consult them in refer- 


ence to what you want. At Dodd & Mead’s we saw some 
English illustrations of the Bible, issued only in parts, and, 
we believe, consisting only of landscapes, but of a very high 
order, and it occurred to us that an excellent way for a fa- 
ther and mother to interest a family of children in the Bible 
would be to get a good text of a quarto, and from time to 
time put in the illustrations, picked up from various sources. 
How many pleasant Saturday afternoons could be spent 
among the print shops ‘** down town” hunting up the best 
inexpensive illustrations ; how months and years of pleasant 
associations could be woven into the Bible, and what a 
value beyond money it would have, when, measurably com- 
pleted, the text and the pictures could be bound together ! 
Beginning withthe older children in a family, such a work 
would last while the younger children were growing up. Or, 
the plan might be carried out on a smaller scale for each 
child, and on Sunday a portion of the Scriptures read and 
talked about, an ideal of the illustration required formed in 
the child’s mind, and during the following days of the week 
search be made according to opportunity. This plan could 
be pursued only in cities or large villages, but modifications 
of it could be made by which friends in the city would be 
glad to assist in finding pictures, or it could form one of the 
pleasantest features of an occasional visit to town. 


The house-mother in a successful benevolent institution 
in New York City said recently : *‘ We have-no regular bill 
of fare; we try to have each meal a little surprise ;’’ and 
the great improvement in healthin even the most hopeless of 
‘‘incurables proves the method a good one. A picked-up”’ 
dinner is the favorite dinner, and the managers are willing to 
give the extra time required for preparing sucha dinner for 
the sake of the good effect on the spirits and the body by 
the dinner where odds and ends are used. 

In a private house great objection is often felt to a picked- 
up dinner, and the master of the house and his growing-up 
sons are likely to express their objection. And often we 
should not blame them, for the picked-up dinner is likely to 
be only the cheapest, laziest way to put a family meal on 
the table. It should, on the contrary, have the immediate 
supervision of the mistress or her long-tried servant. Then 
a bit of meat becomes a half-dozen delicate ‘‘ kromeskies,”’ 
a trifle of baked or boiled fish appears in a favorite dish of 
‘‘escalloped ”’ fish; a few broken pieces of bread, with three 
or four apples, make a wholesome and delicious pudding ; 
a few mushrooms promote a plain bit of ‘* round” steak 
into an aristocratic dish. With such simple contrivances 
an ordinary ** bill of fare’? may be varied indefinitely with- 
out great labor or expense. 


The part of their life when the girls of our day are put 
under the heaviest pressure of study is the part when it is 
of the greatest importance they should be allowed to sleep, to 
breathe out-of-door air, and should be given good, nourish- 
ing, unstimulating food, and should only do such work as 
develops but does not exhaust. It is a mistake to think that 
the brain is useful only for mental work. You need only 
see how ‘stunted and useless one side of the body becomes 
when the brain has been injured on the opposite side to be- 
lieve that a healthy, well-developed brain is needed for per- 
fect physical development, as it is for mental development. 


Petroleum is highly recommended as a means of ridding 
trees and shrubs of parasites. In England a gentleman 
writes enthusiastically of having saved some very sickly old 
trees, and a paper has been read before the Science Associa- 
tion by Professor Riley, who recommends a diluted ** milk 
emulsion,” consisting of one or two parts of refined kero- 
sene to one part of sour milk, churned into a butter, as a 
good destroyer of injurious insects on shrubs and trees. 


We wish all owners of horses would consider whether the 
check-rein they use is not torture toa faithful servant. 
Some one says that the feelings of many of our gayly-trapped 
horses must be like those of a man whose head is pulled 
back so that he has to stand or walk for hours looking up 
at the sky, without being able to turn his eyes away, and 
has, in such a position, to draw a baby-carriage. 


©Our Youne Fotks. 


FRIEDRICH, THE CHRISTMAS BELL- 
SCHNICKEL. 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS. 
RIEDRICH KREIDER, the ten-year-old son of 
Lucas Kreider, of Lancaster, was an odd figure 
to look at at all times. But in the winter he 
presented an odder appearance than in summer. He 
was small for his age, and always wore a very short 
blue jacket and trousers of a terra-cotta color, which 


he was always hitching up, for Lucas Kreider be- 


longed to the Amish sect, who thought suspenders a foolish 
luxury, if nothing more; and since Lucas eschewed such 


' aids to his own toilet, he was not likely to permit their use 


to little Friedrich. Once, indeed, Friedrich had impro- 
vised some suspenders of string, but he was not hardy 
enough to try the experiment a second time. His father’s 
wrath was not to be lightly braved, he had found. He 
was rather a heavy-looking boy, with yellow hair, worn 
long behind and ‘*‘ banged” just above the eyebrows, 
That was the way his father wore his hair. That was 
the way the Amish men had always worn their hair. 
Why should there bea change’ And there was a reason 
for this practice. The Mennonites cut their hair short 
and wore no beards. Consequently the Amish would 
do just the reverse. And the boys wust do as the 
fathers, except as to the matter of  veards, for at 
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that point nature interfered with Amish customs ; 
and Friedrich Kreider, therefore, cut no odder figure 
than the other boys of his sect. In cold weather he 
wore a long, snuff-colored coat with many capes, and 
fastened, like his jacket, with numerous hooks and eyes ; 
for buttons were an abhorrence to the Amish brethren. 
Thus habited, and with a broad-brimmed felt hat over- 
shadowing all, Friedrich’s stumpy little figure might 
well cause a smile on the face of any but one of the 
Amish sect. Pity might be the next emotion, for this 
quaint little boy, dressed precisely like one of his elders, 
seemed but a copy of them in miniature, and as if he 
had suddenly passed from babyhood to middle life, with 
no blessed interval of youth between. 

In Friedrich’s case there was very little of the joy- 
ousness of youth, at any rate. Lucas Kreider was not 
unkind to his children, of whom Friedrich was the 
last left at home, for the others by this time had made 
homes for themselves, but his natural frigidity of dispo- 
sition, which had been intensified by the strait-jacket 
of custom imposed by his sect, did not fit him for any 
clear understanding of the wants of a small human be- 
ing nearly fifty vears his junior. This was the more to 
be regretted as there was no mother in the Kreider house- 
hold now. for Luecas’s wife, Barbara Kreider, had died 
nearly a year before. Soon after that event, which Lucas 
felt the more deeply because he said but little, he sold 
his farm at Lampeter and moved to Lancaster, and, how- 
ever it had fared with him, life had gone hard with the 
small Friedrich ever since. There were no Amish in 
their neighborhood, and except on market days their 
peculiar garb was not seen on the streets. This was of 
no moment to Lucas, for he had never been socially dis- 
posed, and since his bereavement had withdrawn into 
himself more than ever; but Friedrich felt the isolation 
keenly. At Lampeter he had never thought that he was 
differently dressed from other boys, but here in Lancas- 
ter it was another matter. Except on market days, and 
then but rarely, he would never see another Amish boy 
in the whole city of Lancaster, and it was far from 
pleasant to note the smile of amusement with which 
people gazed at his square little person. He was a boy 
of keener feelings than would have been at first sup- 
posed froma glance at his heavy, Pennsylvania-Dutch 
face, and the smile hurt him. And that was not the 
worst. He was not sent to school; that would have 
been flying in the face of Amish tradition in a most de- 
termined way; but the boys from the Duke Street school 
passed his house every day, and they never failed, boy- 
like, to call him ‘** Dutchy,” and ask him the price of 
hooks and eyes. These were trifles, to be sure, the 
smiles, the nicknames, and the heedless jokes, but they 
made life seem a very serious matter to the lad of ten, 
who had no philosophy gathered from experience of the 
past to aid him in bearing the trials of the present. But 
as the months went by after they came to Lancaster, life 
began to assume a rather brighter aspect for Friedrich. 
People grew used to seeing his odd little figure on the 
streets, and had ceased to smile, or he had ceased to watch 
for the smile—one or the other thing had happened. 
Then, too, the boys who had called him ** Dutchy ” on 
their way to and from the Yeates Institute, as their 
schoo] was called, had begun to find out that behind all 
those hooks and eves there was a genuine boy-spirit that 
was worth knowing. The acquaintance came about 
gradually, but at last they accepted him as one of their 
playmates, and used to invite him to come up to the 
Yeates school-yard at their play-hour. 

‘Don't you ever go to school, Dutchy?” was asked of 
him one day. Dutchy! the name did not sound so badly 
when he knew the boys. 

‘* No,” he replied to the boy who had questioned him, 
‘‘the Amish don’t go to school, or only a little, and not 
your kind, ever.” 

‘‘ Hi, fellers,” the other called out, ‘‘ Dutchy says 
Amish boys don’t have to go to school, or not’ much, at 
any rate.” 

“Guy ! wouldn't I like to be an Amish, though !” ex- 
claimed another boy. 

“What! and go round all over hooks and eyes, and 
hair banged like a girl?’ said a third boy. ‘‘ No, I 
think [| would rather be as I am;” and the speaker 
looked at his own neat knickerbockers with much. satis- 
faction. 

‘‘ What's the odds what you have on so you have a 
good time 7” asked the one who had been questioning 
Friedrich. 

‘“‘] should think you thought so,” remarked Knicker- 
bockers, disdainfully. 

‘*] can dress up just as good as you,” began the other, 
fiercely, but the school bell rang at that moment, and 
the interesting quarrel was indefinitely postponed, for 
the boys flocked into school, and Friedrich was left 
alone. 

As he turned away to go home he was wishing to 
himself that he could wear clothes like the Yeates boys, 
but he knew too well how utterly hopeless of fulfill- 
ment such a wish was, and tried manfully to dismiss it. 
One day the boys invited him into the school, and, 
accordingly, he sat at one of their desks one morning, 


his round blue eyes wandering at what he saw. He 
wished that he might go there to school every day, but 
that was just as hopeless a wish as the other, and just as 
hard not to think of. It was not that he felt he wanted 
to study, but it would be pleasant to do what other boys 
were doing. He was not entirely ignorant, for he had 
been taught to read, and a slight knowledge of arithmetic 
had been given him. It was very slight, to be sure, and 
his reading was most imperfect; still, it was reading, 
and as far as books went, he was not likely to receive 
any further instruction. Indeed, some of Lucas Krei- 
der’s Lampeter neighbors thought the reading might 
well have been omitted. 

‘‘No good for boys to read, once,” was their com- 
ment ; ‘‘ the figures is better.” 

But Lucas, who could read in astumbling fashion, did 
not agree with his neighbors, and had taught Friedrich 
his letters, sometimes from his great German Bible, 
sometimes from a German copy of Baer’s Almanac. 
That and the dim insight into the mystery of figures 
was all that had been done for Friedrich’s mental im- 
provement. Whatever else he might learn would be 
picked up in a haphazard sort of a fashion. But for the 
fact that Lucas Kreider did not wish to live entirely 
alone, he would have sent Friedrich to live with one of 
his other sons, who was married and lived some miles 
down the county, near-the Green Tree Inn ; but he felt 
that he was not ready for parting with the boy vet. 
And so the lad remained in Lancaster with his father, 
much to the disgust of the Krieder frevndschaft, who 
prophesied dismally that the boy would never make a 
good Amish man if allowed to grow up in Lancaster. 
That Lucas Kreider should choose to live there puzzled 
them not a little, for he had no neighbors of his faith 
there. But that was just the reason, if the Kreider kin 
had but known. Nothing had ever stirred the grave 
Amish farmer like Barbara’s death. He did not want 
to be among people who would be constantly speaking of 
her, and thus keeping his sorrow ever fresh in his mind. 
At Lancaster Barbara was unknown. No one would 
come to speak to him there of consolation. He had no 
wish to forget her. She was never an hour out of his 
thought, but—it was his loss, not theirs: why could not 
they leave him in peace? And so he had come to Lan- 
caster with his boy, and there, living quietly in a back 
street, with one old servant to care forthe household, he 
meant to end his days. He was not more fond of Fried- 
rich than of his older children, but he was not quite 
ready to send the boy away from him. 

“Tt is foolishness, Lucas,” cried. the Kreider kin. 
‘The boy could work once if he should be with his 
brother.” But Lucas Kreider made them no answer, and 
the months went by till Christmas week came, and they 
had lived in Lancaster eight months. And by this time 
Friedrich and the Yeates boys had become fast friends. 
I hardly think Lucas Kreider would have approved of 
such intimacy for his son, outside the bounds of his sect, 
if he had known; but beyond requiring Friedrich to pe 
always with him at meal times he paid very little atten- 
tion to the boy. Christine, the old servant, knew well 
enough, but though she was also of the Amish sect, she 
rather encouraged Friedrich in his acquaintanceships, 
for she had pitied his loneliness before he knew the 
Yeates boys. | 

As Christmas approached, the Yeates boys were full 
of talk about the coming festival, and what they meant 
to do, and what gifts they expected to receive. Christ- 
mas had never meant as much to the Amish as to some 
other sects among the Pennsylvania Dutch ; but never- 
theless the small Friedrich liked to hear it talked about 
by these city lads, although he did not look for gifts on 
that day as they would do. Two days before Christmas, 
when he went to the school-yard to see his friends at 
recess, he found them all talking very earnestly together. 

‘‘Here’s Dutchy,” they called out, as he came up. 
‘* You'll join us ; won't you, Dutchy ?” said several. 

‘* What for is that ?” he asked, not comprehending the 
word join.” 

‘“Why, a lot of us fellers are going round as Bell- 
schnickels on Christmas Eve,” explained several voices. 
“You ought to know all about Bellschnickeling better 
than we, for you are a Pennsylvania Dutchman, you 
know,” they added. 

‘‘T was never a Bellschnickel yet,” Friedrich said, 
solemnly, who knew what they meant from hearsay 
only, for the Amish rule was not favorable to such 
frivolities. 

‘‘ All the better, then, and we'll teach you one of your 
own Dutch tricks,” was the reply. And, after some 
urging, Friedrich consented to join the band of Bell- 
schnickels on Christmas Eve. 

He felt in great fear of what his father would say ; but 
his wish to ask his permission had been overruled by the 
other boys, who had one and all declared that it would 
spoil all the fun if anybody knew who the Bellschnickels 
were, and that they never asked their fathers. It was 
this last statement that decided Friedrich. He would 
be as independent as they, for once. And then he had 
never been forbidden to be a Bellschnickel ; which was 
very true, It was a queer-looking party that started out 


from a shed at the home of the boys on Christmas Eve. 
There were twelve in all, including Friedrich, for only a 
portion of the Yeates boys had been asked to join; but 
they made noise and fun enough for twice that number. 
All wore masks with strange, distorted features, and 
several were the proud possessors of very gay and fanci- 
ful costumes. Through half the streets of the town 
they went, blowing trumpets and shouting. 

But the great show of their number was little Fried. 
rich. By a liberal use of their pocket-money and an in- 


genious arrangement of odds and ends a veritable devil 


had been made of the small Amish boy. None of the 
traditional features of that personage were lacking, and 
a long tail which dragged on the ground completed the 
costume. The Yeates boys met other troops of maskers 
that evening, but none that possessed such an attraction 
as theirs. At every few steps they paused to ring some 
door-bell violently, and when the call was answered, de- 
manded Christmas cakes. Seldom was the request re 
fused ; but, as the evening wore on, their appetites for 
cakes grew weaker, and finally the maskers dropped 
off, one by one, to their separate homes, till Friedrich 
was left alone near his. He had had such a happy 
evening. Never in all his life had so much enjoyment 
been crowded into so short atime. He had entered fully 
into the spirit of the occasion, had shouted and laughed 
till his voice was hoarse, had eaten Christmas cakes till 
he could not possibly have eaten another, and now the 
evening was over. The clock on the court-house struck 
nine as he reached his father’s house. 

By this time he had become so accustomed to his 
strange dress that he had ceased to notice the dragging 
of the heavy tail, and, in fact, had for the time for- 
gotten the Satanic character he was supposed to repre. 
sent. As he went up the steps, he was thinking rather 
dismally of what his father would say when he knew 
he had been with the Bellschnickels, and not at all of his 
present appearance. 

Lucas Kreider, who had been half asleep in front of 
the fire, was roused by the sound of feet upon the door- 
steps. He wondered who could be there at that hour, 
for he knew Christine was in the back kitchen and 
Friedrich was in bed, as he supposed, and, rather angrily, 
he rose to drive the intruder away. As he opened the 
door, the light from the street-lamp in front fell upon a 
strange, silent figure facing him. Horns. hoofs, and 
glittering scales the figure had, and a wicked-looking tail 
stretched down the steps behind him. Lucas Kreider 
had seen many Bellschnickels in his time, but a creature 
like this he had not seen. Nevertheless, he felt sure that 
he Knew what it was. ‘* Who is this 7” he managed to 
say, with an appearance of gruffness in his tones, but re- 
treating a few steps as he said it. | 

“Me,” replied Friedrich, who had no knowledge of 
the mysteries of English grammar, ‘‘ and I want to come 
in.” 

His voice was hoarse with shouting, and very unlike 
its usual sound. Lucas Kreider had little doubt, as he 
heard it, that either Satan or one of his creatures was be- 
fore him, and at the thought he trembled violently. 
And Friedrich, thinking nothing about his costume, and 
supposing his father was trembling with rage, began to 
ery softly behind his mask. 

The faint sound was unnoticed by his father, who, 
perceiving that the awful figure made no further move 
to enter, found courage to. slam the door upon it and 
quickly turn the lock. And thus poor Friedrich was 
shut out from his home. The last remnant of his forti. 
tude fled when he realized his situation, and, flinging 
himself down on the step, he began to cry loudly. The 
noise reached the ears of his father, who sat quaking in an 
inner room, and only increased his fear, for to his 
alarmed sense it did not sound like the crying of a child. 
It reached also the ears of Christine, who came hurriedly 
in from the back kitchen. 

‘* What is that I -hear a’ready ?” she asked of Lucas, 
and when he could stammer forth an answer she re. 
ceived a terrified explanation. | 

But the announcement of the terrible visitor at the 
door did not alarm Christine. Earlier in the evening 
she had been out to see the Bellschnickels herself, and 
had been able to recognize Friedrich in his strange garb, 
though perhaps this was not so strange, since she had 
happened to overhear two of the Yeates boys telling how 
they were going to ‘‘rig Dutchy up.” That was in the 
morning, while she was cleaning the steps, and since 
then she had been trying to think how she might shield 
the boy from his father’s displeasure. Christine did not 
think a little merriment was so very wrong even for an 
Amish boy. Her resolution was quickly taken while 
she heard Kreider’s story. Going into the kitchen, she 
returned with a dipper of hot water. 

“This will drive him away, once,” she said, with a 
chuckle, as she passed through the room where Kreider 
was, on her way to the street-door. | 

Lucas looked at her, wondering at her courage. If 
Christine could drive that impish figure away, she was 
welcome to try, but he would not face it again. 

Meanwhile, Christine, opening the door, found Fried- 
rich there, as she expected, and, telling him to be quiet, 
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become quite feeble, too, and rarely leaves the house. 


— 


to be sent to school with the Yeates boys, emboldened 


Dec. 20, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


stout arms to his room in the rear of the house, but by a 
way which did not lead her through the room where 
the boy’s father was. This done, and the street-door 
noisily locked, she returned to Lucas Kreider. 

‘He's all, a’ready” (meaning, ‘“‘he has gone”), she 
said, calmly. When the old man was fairly persuaded 
that the dreadful object was gone, not to reappear, he 
went to bed, in a state of great bewilderment, and then 
Christine, visiting Friedrich’s room, remarked to him 
that it would not be necessary to speak of the Bell- 
schnickels to his father, for she felt quite sure the latter 
would never refer to it. Then she gathered up the 
Satanic wardrobe and put it carefully out of sight, while 
the lad, forgetting his recent fright in hfs confidence 
that Christine would take care of him, slipped into happy 
dreams very. soon. His father, however, slept: very 
little that night, nor were his dreams, when at last they 
came, at all happy. 

But when morning arrived matters appeared very 
differently. Christine, busy at her work, made no 
reference to the evening's occurrence, which now began 
to seem as if it might almost have been a dream. If it 
had really happened, it was not pleasant to recall that 
Christine had been braver than he. So he held his own 
counsel, and the strange sight he had seen was never 
spoken of in the Kreider household. 


All that was a year ago. Since then Lucas Kreider 
has grown more and more silent. He has quite for- 
gotten what happened last Christmas Eve. He has 


Barbara is in all his thoughts now. He is gentler than 
he used to be, and the Kreidekr in, when they come to 
sec him, are scandalized to see how careless of Amish 
tradition he is becoming in the bringing up of Fried- 
rich. But their horror has no effect upon Lucas, with 
whom past and present are rapidly fading into a future 
where Barbara and he shall no more be separated. So 
he sees now with indifference the intimacy of his son 
with the Yeates boys, and when they come to the house 
to see Friedrich he makes no objection to their presence. 
The lad has almost made up his mind to ask some time 


thereto by his father’s assent to a petition he has already 
made. Like Elaine, he ‘‘ braved a riotous heart in ask- 
ing it,” but it was granted, and this year, when Fried- 
rich goes Bellschnickeling, it will be with his father’s 
consent, 


— 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nueces: 
F you were all spending a few days in the city with 


me you would be as astonished and entertained | 


as Iam at the appearance of all the shops. Even the 
grocers and the butchers put a Christmas air on, and try 
to make you believe that they are the special agents of 
Santa Claus. I don’t know of any places but the coal 
yards where you are not urged to buy a Christmas 
‘present. Everything is made to look as_ tempting 
as possible, and poor little girls like Trixie, who want 
to give to all their friends the very loveliest gifts, are 
sadly perplexed when they look from the beautiful and 
the very useful things they want to the poor, thin little 
pocket-book squeezed up in their hand. A dollar 
seemed a great deal of money while they were saving it 
and earning it; but when they want to divide it up 
among the family and the cousins and little friends, ‘and 
the shop people will put easy chairs, and dressing-gowns, 
and fur cloaks, and pretty lace scarfs, and the loveliest 
pins and dolls and toys and books ; things to wear, and 
things to play with, and whole mountains of candies— 
all ‘‘ just the things ” to give—and only a dollar to buy 
them ;—then is the time to use judgment, and to make 
the money do the most it can. Papa will prize a little, 
useful gift which will take no more than a dime ora 
dime and a half, if his little girl’s love and thought go 
with it, more than he will the gayest, softest dressing- 
gown in the shops. So, put yourself in your gifts. 
When this letter reaches you, you will be in the midst 
of the last hurry of the ‘busy preparations for the day 
which has come to be for most of us the day of all the 
vear. God help you to be very gentle and loving in 
your haste, and to think much of the Great Love which 
has heen giving itself, unappreciated, all the years of 
this sinful world. It has not asked any gift but love 
in return ; it has given itself most where sin and sorrow 
made it most necessary, and has borne ingratitude and 
despite from those from whom were due the most grate- 
ful love and service of which humanity is capable. 
Christmas Day will not be made glad by what you get, 
but by what you give. And what you give is not what 
is wrapped in the parcel and hung on the tree, what can 
be seen and handled. It will be in the sweetness of 
your tender thought, the gracious ministry of your un- 
selfish acts ; in the love which you can pour out. And, 
thank God, dear boys and girls, fathers and mothers, 
that love and tender thought and unselfish acts are not 


she cautiously admitted him and carried him in her 


The smaller your store of dollars, the richer your treas- 
ure of opportunity. Make the Day and all the days 
near it full of joy, in the way Christ did; he ‘* pleased 
not himself.” 


ANNAPOLIS, Iron Co., Mo., December 3, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I have been intending to write to you for some time, and wil] 
do so now. We went to grandpa’s to Thanksgiving this year, as 
we have done for twelve years, and came home Saturday. We 
had a splendid time. There is a little haby over there nine months 
old. His name is Walter, and he is very sweet and cunning. 
Papa has bought us a pony; but we cannot ride it much, because 
its back is sore. It is white, and very gentle. Papa calls it a 
lawn-mower. This year I am studying at home with mamma for- 
my teacher. Every day I read one of ** Zsop'’s Fables” for my 
reading lesson. I have just finished “Oliver Twist.’ It is very 
interesting. I have a wax doll: I have not named her yet, but 
think I will name her Daisy. My sister Minnie wanted to be one 
of your nieces, and started a letter, but did not finish it. I am 
eleven, and Minnie is six. Your loving niece, CLARA. 


That is a good name for a pony; but vou do not 
need his services on your lawn now, do you? Tell 
Minnie I hope she will be more persevering next time. 
Thank your dear mother for her letter; you must enjoy 
studying with her. 


Virogua, Wis., October 28, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ;: 

We have moved to Viroqua since I wrote to you last. I go to 
school every day, and study arithmetic, reading, spelling, geogra- 
phy, andgrammar. My teacher's name is Miss Howell. Last week 
my music teacher had a musical, and I was in it. My little brother 
Roy will soon be three years old. We have a very nice Sunday- 
school. We have got two kittens. Last summer we went from 
La Crosse to St. Paul and Minneapolis on the steamer ** Pittsburg,”’ 
and had a very nice time. I was very sorry that we did not see 
Minnehaha Falls. T have four large dolls: and one of them is 
seven years old, and is good yet. LTalsohave some paper dolls. I 
take the ‘St. Nicholas,’ and my brother George takes the Wide 
Awake” and Youth’s Companion.’ I have read almost all of 
Miss Alecott’s and Mrs. Whitney's books, and think them very 
nice. From your loving niece, FLORENCE VIRGINIA W. 


You must be a very careful girl to keepa doll so long. 
Iam glad you like music. 


Vrrogva, Wis., October 28, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I go to school up here every day, and the books that I study 
are these: reading, spelling, geography, language, writing, arith- 
metic; and that is all. I goin the first intermediate room. and 
my teacher is Miss Terrel. I have a dog which is aspaniel, and he 
is very curly ; and his name is Sip. He will never bite. 

Your friend, GEoRGE W. 


Do you like your new home as well as the old one ? 
I am glad your dog is a good-natured dog ; I always am 
pretty sure a good-natured dog has a good master. 


DerRBy, Conn., December 4, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Ihave never written a letter before (lam not writing (Ais one, but 
Iam going to tell my sister what to write). I amseven years old. 
My birthday came on the same day my sister Mamie's does. She 
was twelve the day I was seven (September 4). [I goto school, 
and read in the First Reader. I would like to be one of your 
nieces. If you do not think this letter istoo long, I would love to 
see it in print. Your niece, Eva T. A. 


Is ‘‘ Mamie” Miriam, or Alice M.? 


Wit»wineton, Del., December 3, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you be my aunt? T am six years old. and go to school. 
Miss Lizzie is going to give me a book and put me in a class. 

I have a little sister, but no brothers. Her name is Ella Ger- 
trude. She is five months old. She can’t walk, but she can laugh 
andcry. I have a cousin, and I take her to Sunday-school. Her 
name is Ethel. She is two years old. When I move out in the 
country I am going to have a little lamb and a pony phaeton. 
Papa will allow me to take the children out riding. I was in the 
country Sunday, and fed the chickens. 

Can you come and see me before I move?’ Our neighbor's dog 
bit a baby. Ain't that awful? Mamma is going to Philadelphia 
on the boat next summer, and is going to take me. Mamma is 
going to get Ella a Mother Hubbard bonnet and put swan’s down 
on it, and get her a coat like Ethel’s. I get paid every Sunday if 
I don’t miss my lesson; | am going to buy a bureau and doll 
baby clothes. My papa takes The Christian Union. He wrote 
this forme. I want you to put this in the paper, so I can see it. 
I hetter stop. From one of your Writing-Desk readers. 

ADDA. 


Please tell me where you will be when you move, for 
I should very much like to see you, and I cannot go now. 
How warm and comfortable dear little Ella will be! I 
hope the pony will help you to make many little girls 


happy. 


McGReEGor, lowa, December 8, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I never have written to you before. I live about a mile and a half 
southwest of the town of McGregor, and about a mile west of the 
Mississippi River. My grandma lives with us. She used to livein 
Vermont with my aunty, who now lives in San Francisco, until, a 
little over a year ago, she came to live with us. 

About twomiles from our house there is a place called Pike’s 
Peak, which is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi River. 
Itisa hill of about five hundred feet in height, and is almost perpen- 

‘dicular on the side next to the river. There is just room enough 
between the foot of the hill and the river-shore fora railroad. 
Opposite the Peak the Wisconsin River flows into the Mississippi 
River. We can see up the Wisconsin River for about twelve 
miles, and up the Mississippi for about sixteen miles, from the 
Peak. A great many people here go there picnicking in the sum. 
mer. I wasthere once this summer, and while I was there a 
raft-boat went down the river, pushing a raft, and a steamboat 
went up. About three hundred miles above here there are large 
pine forests where men go in the winter and cut down the trees, 
and haul them to the river, and make them into what we call 
rafts by nailing them together; then, in the summer, they float 


called Pictured Rocks. There area great many sand-rocks there, 
and a great many different colors of sand. There is a deaf and 
dumb man here, and he gathers the sand and puts it upin bottles 
so that it has the appearance of trains of cars and a great many 
other different things, using the white for the groundwork. He 
sells them for high prices. I am ten years old. JESSIE S. K. 


Your letter is very interesting. I wish all my young 
people would notice and describe their surroundings so 
well. 


BRIDGETaN, Me... November 27, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should still like to be one of your nieces, and have a red line 
under my name. [am living at my grandmother's in Bridget: m, 
Me., but my home isin Arlington, N. J. 

In Bridgeton there are nine religious societies ; namely, three 
Congregationalist, one Methodist. two Baptist, one Universalist. 
one Second Advent, and one New Jerusalem. Auntie and I go to 
the latter, but we enjoy reading The Christian Union very much. 
There are in town four woolen mills, one carriage factory, one 
furniture factory, one grist mill, three saw mills, and three hotels. 
At the head of Long Lake, which is eleven miles long and about 
one mile wide, flourishes the Bridgeton Academy. In the princi 
pal village there are two primary, one grammar, and one high 
school. 

We should be happy to see you in Bridgeton in the summer 
It is a lovely place, commanding a fine view of the White Mount- 
ain Range in New Hampshire and the Pleasant Mountain in 
Maine, and is easily reached by a small steamer plying between 
Bridgeton and Sabago, a narrow gauge railroad, or an old-fash 
ioned stage-coach. 

Hoping to see you sometime, I remain, 


Your loving niece, Mary P. T. 


I had heard of Bridgeton long before you were born, 
but I have never been there. Are there not more 
churches than can be well supported ? It seems a pity 
to have Christians so divided. 

VALLEY OF THE PiscaTaquoe, November 30, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be your niece and have Trixie for my cousin. 
I have only two cousins, and they are not real ones. 

I am nearly eight years old. I go to school two terms in a 
year; I read inthe Fourth Reader, and study arithmetic and geog 


raphy. We play with paper-dolls at recess. 
When school does not keep I work some at home. I wash 
dishes and potatoes, and am learning to cook a little. IT have 


five dolls to play with. The two largest, Linnie Lorne and Daisy 


Mollie kicks sometimes. 
We have forty 


the fastest. Nellie has the best temper. 

I go to a Juvenile Singing-School once a week. 
boys and girls in the class. 

We live about three miles from the Uncanoonuck Mountains. 
There is an observatory on one of the summits. Not far from 
us is the old house where Fanny Forester’s grandparents used 
to live. I hope my letter will not be too long. 

Your affectionate niece, ANNIE R. F. 


You are getting the best kind of an education, from 
books, from practical work at home, and from nature. 
I shall expect you to be a very useful and beaugiful 


woman. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY S REPORT. 
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PUZZLES. 
HOUR-GLASS. 
1. A Turkish governor. 2. Tochoose. 3. an insect. 4. A letter. 


5. A. prefix. 6. To filter. 7. A city in China. — - 
Centrals: a plant. Diagonals. from left to right : a kind of sea- 
weed. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
The 1, 2, 3, is to study. 

The 3 4, 5, is one secluded from the world. 
The 6, 7, 8, 9. is a musical instrument. 
Whole is a kind of puzzle. 

A DISSECTION. 


Uncre 


1,2,a pronoun; 1, 2,3, a pronoun; 2, 3, 4, before; 1, 2, 3, 4, in 
this place ; 3, 4,5, a color; 4,5, an abbreviation ; 4, 5, 6, 7. to pub 
lish: 6, 7, a proposition; 7, 8,9, a resinous substance; 10, an ab- 
breviation. A. D. 

SQUARE WORD. 

1. What we see in winter. 2 Part of a church. 

cooking. 4. A verb in past tense. 
CHARADE. 

My first is a boy's name; my second is an interjection; my 

third is anything connecting; and my whole is a bird. 
& 


3. Used for 
Eva LYNN. 


HOUR GLASS. 


1. Brutishness. 2. A kind of cake. 3. A child. 4. A son. 5. 


A vowel. 6. A vestment. 7. Active. 8 To intrust. 9%. To ae- 
company. 
The first and central words are alike. A.D. 


DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead not wide, and leave a weapon. 2. Behead deficien- 
cies, and leave insects. 3. Behead to determine, and leave sick- 


ness. 4. Behead conflagration. and leave anger. 5. Behead some- 
thing to wear, and leave tools. 6. Behead location, and leave 
trimming. a. & 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 29. 


Enigma:— Kerosene. 


Rhomboid .— R 
>: 
S EW E R 


(Charade.— Wordsworth. 


38 Hearty. 4. Room-mate, 


them down the river to the ‘large saw-mills on the coast, 


aold in the market-place; nor to be bought with gold. 


There isa pathjleading from Pike's Peak down into a ravine 


Anagrams.—\i. Pastry. %. Beaten. 
5. Vowel. 6, Bedstead. 


Deane, can cry, and Daisy can open and shut her eyes. We have - 
a cat that is very smart to catch mice. 
We have three horses, Dollie, Nellie, and MoUie. Dollie goes 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


HEARD the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men ! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Consider what I say; and the Lord give thee understanding in 
ad things.—2 Tim. ii., 7. 


FOURTH WEEK IN DECEMBER. 
€ grist. 

First Day of the Week.—In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The 
Same was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him ; and without him was not anything made that was 
made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men, 
And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness com- 
prehended it not.—John i., 1-5. 

Second Day.—I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.—John x., 10. 

Third Day.—I am the light of the world : he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.—John viii., 12. 

He that rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath 
one that judgeth him: the word that I have spoken, the 
sa ue shall judge him in the last day.—John xii., 45. 

Fourth Day.—This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners: of whom [ am chief.—1 Tim. i., 15. 

Fifth Day.—We have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities; but was iu all 
points tempted as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.—Heb. iv., 
15, 16. 

In that he himself bath suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted.—Heb. ii., 1. 

Sizth Day.—\in everything ye are enriched by him, in all 
utterance, and in all knowledye.—1 Cor. i., 5. 

Seventh Day.—He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit, for without me ye can do 
nothing.—John xv., 5. 


Jesus Christ is often represented as having come to 
earth to found a church or establish a religion. This is 
not, however, the representation he makes of his own 
mission. He comes to bring light and life and salvation. 
He comes to impart to mankind the divine life. Not 
merely to teach them the truth about God ; not merely 
to open the way to them to forgiveness and peace: but 
to bring the life and light of God into the souls of men. 
What he did while he lived in the body he still does by 
his living influence—transforms character by imparting 
his own character sympathetically to those that enter 
into sympathy with him. All other men after their 
(leath become but a memory ; and as the memory grows 
more dim with the passage of time, their influence 
lessens. The name of the most influential is gradually 
blurred in men’s memories, as the names most deeply 
graven on the tombstone are gradually effaced by the 
work of time. But the name of Christ grows brighter 
and clearer, and the personal power of Christ more 
powerful, as the ages intervene which separate his cross 
from the living present. His power is personal. He is 
a living Presence. He was ‘‘ raised for our justification.” 
He is not a sun that has set, but is still the Light of the 
world. He is not a life once lived but now gone ; he is 
still the Light of the world. Hie is more than a counsel, 
he is a power ; and it is power to do, far more than coun- 
se] to direct, that we all need. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 
By EmiLy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


RS. A. After all, what troubles me most is the 
practical part of the lessons. It is easy enough to 
interest children in a story and awake their admiration for 
David or Jonathan, or their contempt for Saul, but I 
want to bring every lesson home to them, and be 
sure they get something out of it for every-day use. 
Of course it is a good thing that they should become 
familiar with the Bible just as a story : it will help them 
by and by even more than now; but I do not want my 
children to form the habit of reading the Bible just as 
a ceremony, Without expecang any help from it. That 


seems to me no better than the heathen fashion of re- 
peating, over and over, the names and attributes of their 
idols. 

Mrs. B. So many of the lessons do not seem to be 
for children at all, but rather for their parents and 
teachers, like that one about Eli, for instance. 

Mrs. C. Why, that lesson upon Eli was the most 
helpful of all to me. It gave me such a telling argument 
for insisting upon obedience. You see, I could show 
the children that God held parents responsible for their 
children, and that if they did not choose to do right 
their parents were expected to make them do so; that 
it would not be enough for me to say to the Lord 
that I wanted my children to be good, and begged them 
not to do wrong, because he would say it was my busi- 
ness to make them obey, and if I did not I should 
surely be punished I think the idea that mamma would 
be punished because they are naughty a very serious 
thing with them. One day when my little Grace had 
been unusually perverse and obstinate, she told God 
in her penitent prayer that ‘‘ her mamma strained 
her just as hard as she could, but she was cram full of 
naughty inside. ” 

Mrs. D. Well, for my part, I can’t half the time 
find any special point to the lessons. Mollie comes to 
me nearly every Sunday to ask; she’s in that Miss Hath- 
away’'s class, and there’s no end to the absurd notions 
she puts into the child’s head. She asked me last Sun- 
day what Saul did that was bad, and, without paying 
much attention, I told her that he persecuted the Jews 
and was struck blind to punish him. Of course that 
was the other Saul, but I don’t see what the teacher is 
for if she can’t teach them a few verses without my help. 

Mrs. B. 1 should like to ask Mrs. A. what lessons 
she would teach the children from Saul’s life. 

Mrs. A. First of all, the mischief that comes from 
always wanting to be first: that is enough for one week. 
Because Saul wanted to be first he did not think of 
others; he was in such haste to gain the victory he would 
not let his soldiers stop to eat; he did not see why he 
could not offer a sacrifice as Well as Samuel; he did not 
wish to receive God’s commands through Samuel, and 
refused to obey them; he could not bear to hear David 
praised; everywhere it was self first. Then we made 
much of the topic of obedience, because [T believe chil- 
dren find obedience in itself more irksome than anything 
else. They have a sort of feeling that only children are 
under authority, and grown-up folks do as they please ; 
so we took great pains to show them that obedience is 
necessary for us all, 

Mrs. C. You say 
in this? 

Mrs. A. No, all help each other; it is not the chil- 
dren to whom we teach the lesson, but the family who 
study it together. We begin on Monday and read the 
lesson at prayers, and talk a little about it; and the next 
morning at breakfast we take it up again, and ask 
who has anything to say about it. My husband keepsa 
little book in which he writes down any question the 
children ask, or anything which they suggest about 
What we are to learn from it. Then, every day we read 
the parallel passages, and try to find out what bearing 
they have on the lesson. 

Mrs. D. I should think you would get tired to death 
of it. 

Mrs. A. On the contrary, we are fascinated by it, 
and it wonderful how even the younger children will 
sometimes go to the very heart of the lesson, and bring 
it out in their every-day life. Willie made a suggestion 
one day in regard to Saul that had never occurred to any 
of us older ones. You remember he was going to have 
Jonathan put to death after a battle because he had 
tasted honey. Willie said he believed Saul really wanted 
to kill Jonathan because he was the one to whom the 
people gave all the praise for delivering them from the 
Philistines ; and when you study the whole account it 
does seem so,” 

Mrs. B. And what do you do with the dreadful 
things? How-can you explain away the killing of those 
Amalekites? 

Mrs. A. We did not try to explain it away; we let 
it stand just as itis. There is no need to justify God 
with children. We only said, ‘‘ God commanded Saul to 
go and destroy a wicked people; we do not know why 
this was best, but God knew. We do not know why he 
sends earthquakes to swallow people up, or dreadful 
plagues to sweep them away by thousands, but some 
day we shall know all about it.” It never occurs to 
children to call God to account for his administration. 
At the same time there is no necessity for making promi- 
nent the massacre in this case, any more than the ap- 
parent frivolity of the command not to eat of the fruit 
of a particular tree in the case of Adam and Eve. In 
both cases it is obedience tested and found wanting ; and 
surely the woes that followed that first transgression seem 
infinitely greater in proportion to the actual offense than 
the penalty visited upon Saul. 

Mrs. D. Well, I must say I don’t feel competent to 
teach the Bible myself, and so I just let it alone. My 


“we.” Does vour husband help vou 


children must read it for themselves. 


TEMPTATIONS. 
By THE Rey. E. KitrrepaGe, D.D. 


E all know, by personal experience, the fact and 
the power of temptations, and often in our 
quiet, reflecting moments, we sigh for that perfect sanc- 
tification which will be above the reach of the tempter, 
in which perfect satisfaction will be unclouded by the 
whispers of sin. Now, there are some comforting 
thoughts in connection with this experience of conflict 
with evil, and the Christian will be stronger and hap- 
pier by keeping them in mind. The first thought 
is, that temptations are, in the divine plan, stepping- 
stones to a purer and = grander spiritual character. 
There should be, therefore, nothing of discouragement 
to the believer in the fact that he is tempted tosin. In 
other words, the fact that lam temptible is not an evi- 
dence of sinfulness. It proves the power of the tempter ; 
it may or may not be an evidence of evil within which 
isin sympathy with the temptation. That is to say, 
Satan may tempt us either through desires in themselves 
innocent, or through appeals to desires which are sinful. 
Christ was tempted, and yet was perfectly holy. There 
was nothing of sin in the desires of hunger, of case, or 
of power, and therefore when the tempter appealed to 
these desires, he found a listening ear in the soul of the 
man Jesus of Nazareth. But when the means proposed 
to gratify these desires were seen to be evil, then the holi- 
ness in Christ resisted the temptation, forto have vielded 
would have been sin. So also, when Peter sought to 
dissuade his Master from going up to Jerusalem to be 
crucified, it was a temptation, for it was an appeal to the 
natural shrinking from pain, which is surely innocent ; 
but for the Saviour to have yielded to Peter’s entreaties 
would have been to turn aside from the path of the 
Father’s will, and hence would have been sin. But it 
was a temptation, and it cost a struggle to resist it. But 
you may say, my temptations are not of this character, 
for 1 find in me desires and passions which I know to 
be sinful, and it is through these that I am tempted ; they 
are traitors within the citadel, opening the gates to the 
enemy attacking. If, then, when I am tempted to do 
wrong, my evil nature joins with the tempter in seeking 
to seduce my will, do I not sin? Not necessarily, for it 
is only when your will consents that you sin. For ex- 
ample, take the fact of distracting thoughts in prayer. 
Some persons reason, ‘‘ If 1 were truly a Christian, if | 
delighted in communion with God, could the devil so 
easily break the thread of fellowship between my heart 
and God’s heart ’”” I answer, Yes, he could ; he can push 
his way into the very holy of holies, and he knows how 
to use, as his channels of power, the tired body, the ab- 
sorbing cares of business, and the fascinations of worldly 
pleasure. But this is no evidence that you are not a child 
of God. You sin only when you harbor these distract- 
ing thoughts, when you allow them to interrupt your 
communion with the heavenly Father. | suppose that 
every believer suffers from these temptations in prayer, 
and that every closet is a battle-field ; and it must be so, 
until we pass into the perfect fellowship of the saints in 
glory, whoni sin can never disturb ; but this only proves 
how weak we are, and how much we need divine, 
strengthening grace. 

But, perhaps you say, My difficulty is more serious 
than this. I know that my disposition is very far from 
being Christlike. I am naturally selfish, or unkind, or 
easily provoked, and when Satan sets his trap for my 
stumbling feet, he too often catches me, and I fall, only 
to weep bitter tears over my weakness and little faith. 
Now, before I can hope that I am a Christian, must | 
not, at least, overcome these evil tendencies, root out 
these sinful dispositions, so that the tempter will find my 
heart-door closed and barred against his entrance? | 
answer, No. For what you say only proves that you 
are not wholly sanctified, but it is no evidence that you 
are not accepted of the Beloved. Can you not remember 
when there was no spiritual conflict within you, for 
Satan had then complete possession, and the currents of 
desires and passions flowed deathward, undisturbed 
by a ripple of opposing heavenward longings ? But now, 
with the entrance of King Jesus into your soul, has 
come a declaration of war against sin, and a conflict has 
begun which will cease only with the death of the body 
of corruption. The old evil dispositions are there still, 
but new and holy dispositions struggle now with the old, 


‘the flesh warreth against the spirit, and the spirit 


against the flesh ; yet in this conflict there is not neces- 
sarily personal sinfulness, I sometimes think that the 
Christian is, of all others, the most tempted ; that Satan 
makes his bitterest attacks upon him who has begun to 
break away from his bondage ; but you sin only as you 
yield, as you give to the evil thought or suggestion quict 
possession, if only fora moment. Paul tells us that he 
was obliged to wrestle with his body, and only by con- 
tinual fighting was he able to keep it under, and so every 
believer finds it, when he is determined to conquer and 
win the crown. Instead, therefore, of being discouraged 
because you are tempted, resolve to resist. and 
overcome the tempter, though the victory cost you, 
as it did Paul, the loss of all things ; for a richer gain will 
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come to you, in the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus your Lord. And remember this for 
your comfort ; that the harder the conflict, the sweeter 
will be the fellowship with Christ, and the richer the 
reward when the last victory is gained. There is not 
a promise in the Bible to the indolent disciple who 
thinks to be ‘carried to the skies on flowery beds of 
ase,” but the assurance, ‘‘ I will be with thee,” is only 
spoken to those who pass through the deep waters, 
through fires of temptations, and the promised reward 
is only to ‘him that overcometh.” When you find it 
hard to pray because of distracting thoughts, remember 
that your lame, halting prayer is sweeter in the Saviour's 
ear than the prayer that has a smooth way before it, if, 
in spite of all the obstructing powers of the flesh and 
the tempter, you persevere, crying, ‘‘ I will not let thee 
vo except thou bless me.” Those words in the Epistle of 
James, ‘* My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations,” seem very strange to the young 
disciple who, in the rapture of the moment, imagines 
that the world, the flesh, and the devil have been left 
behind forever, and cannot tempt any more. Elow often 
[ have heard young converts say, ‘* The world will have 
no fascinations for me, for 1 have seen Jesus, and the 
chains of my bondage are broken forever.” So the 
Children of Israel expected to pass from Lgeypt at once 
intothe promised land ; but before they had reached. the 
Red Sea, Pharaoh was pursuing them; and betore the 
echoes of their song of triumph had died away they 
found the waters of Marah bitter to the taste ; and so, 
through all those forty years, they were continually be- 
ing surprised by trials which becaine temptations, by 
which God’s people were overcome. ‘* My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” 
We shall meet these temptations all along our pilgrim 
way to Canaan, for regeneration is not sanctification, 
and enemies lie in wait for us at every step of the jour- 
ney. But if we take unto ourselves the whole armor 
of God, if we are sober and watching unto prayer, these 
temptations will become a positive blessing to our souls, 
for, though Satan strive to sift us as wheat, we shall al- 
ways Come off conqucrors, and with every victory will 
How fuller and richer streams of divine strength and 
joy into our hearts. And if the petty trials and tempta- 
tions are the hardest to bear and conquer, the victory 
will be the grandest, and the consequent joy and spir- 
itual enrichment will be the fullest. Do not, then, my 
friend, permit the fact of temptations to cloud your as- 
surance of hope, but, remembering that ‘‘the trying of 
your faith worketh patience,” and that ‘‘ the far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory” is being fash- 
ioned out of your earthly trials and conflicts, go forth 
into each day’s unknown experiences with the prayer, 
‘Lead me not into temptation which is too strong for 
me,” and be determined to fight valiantly and to over- 
come, through the promised strength which will always 
be made perfect in your weakness. By and by you 
will pass in, a conqueror, through the gate of pearl into 
the City where temptations never disturb the perfect 
and holy worship and service of the sainted. The glory 
of that citizenship will more than repay for the trials of 
the wilderness journey. 

** Now, the long and toilsome duty, 

Stone by stone to carve and bring; 


Afterward, the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King. 
** Now, the turning and the tension, 
Wailing minors, discord strong; 
Afterward, the glad ascension 
Of the Alleluia song. 
** Now, the spirit conflict-riven, 
Wounded heart, unequal strife ; 
Afterward, the triumph given, 
And the victor’s crown of life. 
** Now, the training, strange and lowly, 
Unexplained and tedious now ; 
Afterward, the service holy, 
And the Master's ** Enter thou.”’ 
CHICAGO, III. 


CHRISTMAS PEACE.’ 


QO some this Christmas day, that dawns so lightly 
as upon most of us, will be the saddest day in all 
the year. The turf is fresh over last summer's grave. 
The picture on the mantel recalls the bright eyes and the 
laughing face that greeted the last Christmas, and that 
will greet no more Christmases on earth. The toys in 
the cupboard are unbroken, the doll unharmed, the 
hall silent, the nooning nap undisturbed by laughter or 
by kisses. Or, possibly, it is a husband and a father's 
place that is vacant ; and it is with suppressed voices 
and quivering lips that mother and children give the 
greeting of a Merry Christmas, with hearts that belie the 
words, for they are the words of wishes, not of hopes. 
The crape has gone from the door, but uot from the 
heart, and the evergreen upon the wall serves as the 
symbol, not of a joyous festival, but of a solemn hope 
of a life that never dies. Or, perhaps, even a graver 
sorrow hangs over the darkened home, the sorrow of a 
blow not passed, but impending; the anguish not of 
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memory, but of expectation. The sick-bed makes 
silent the home that twelve months ago rang with merry 
shouts; the feet that clattered with rude joyousness 
through the halls tread softly, for death is entering the 
house, not departing from it ; his face, not his back, is 
turned toward you. 

Is there, then, no Christmas for you? Shall sorrow 
shut it out from your hearts? Does Christmas turn 
away from homes that are darkened, and hearthstones 
that are solitary’ God forbid, 

That which drew the Christ-child to earth eighteen 
hundred years ago was not its joy, but its sorrow. He 
passed by all shining worlds to bring illumination into 
the world of darkness; all rejoicing worlds, that he 
might bring a song into this world, whose plaint made 
dissonance in the cternal harmony. To a troubled world 
the herald angels sang, ‘* Peace on earth,” as to the 
storm-lashed sea Christ said, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” Need is 
ever the strongest attraction to love. The ery of the 
babe will waken the mother who sleeps undisturbed 
throuch its laughter. 

And, coming to earth, Christ came to be not only a 
man of sorrows, but acquainted with grief. He went 
once to a+ wedding, but three times to the house of 
death, and times without number to the houses where 
sickness and sorrow dwelt. He who came to bear our 
sorrows and carry our griefs was ever drawn in his 

varthly life to the homes and hearts whose burden was 
heaviest, and whose grief was sorest. 

And, departing, he left with his disciples a new name 
by which they might call him—the Comforter. ‘I will 
not leave you; I will be with you; in the world ye shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer: I have overcome 
the world.” This was the refrain of his parting counsel 
and consolation. ‘‘ 1 will be with you ;” do we really 
consider what this means? The paid nurse sits by the 
weary patient in the hospital ward, to administer every 
hour the draught prescribed. Custom has made her 
callous. And the moan of the sufferer, the tossing of 
the fever-stricken body, the hectic flush upon cheek or 
brow, disturbs not her indifferent serenity. The mother 
sits by her sick child. She cools the hot brow with her 
caressing hands, and stills the fever-tossings with her 
sweet, low voice, and gives strength to the wearied heart 
by her own strong sympathy. The nurse is not truly 
with her patient ; the mother is. By every heart of sor- 
row, by: every bed of sickness, Christ sits this Christ- 
mas day. And in tones softer but sweeter than the 
angels’ song, his song of consolation may be heard, 

As one whom his: mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort you.” If Christ were hurried, if his time were too 
brief for his work, or his heart too small for all the 
drafts upon his sympathies which human experience 
inakes, the home of brightness and of joy, where the 
laugh has no shade of sadness in it, and the joy no 
memory or fear of grief interwoven in it, that he 
would pass by, that he might enter your home, where 
the laugh is silenced, and from which the brightness of 
the beaming eves has gone out. 

To the homes overshadowed by the memory or the 
fear of a great grief The Christian Union sends its 
Christmas greetings. In the gallery of ancient paint- 
ings in the Metropolitan Museum is one which, how- 
ever ainenable to art criticism, appeals to Christian 
thought and feeling with great power. It is a picture 
of the Christ-child in the stable. He lies upon the 
straw; the cattle are in the deep shadow of the back- 
ground; the mother bends over him; the shepherds 
draw near with wondering reverence; one feeble lan- 
tern serves only to show how dark is the poor abode; 
but from the Child there streams a radiance which 
illumines all, and most of all those nearest him. May 
the Christ-child find an entrance into your darkened 
home this Christmas day; may you draw very near to 
him; and so may you find in his presence a sweeter and 
a more sacred light than any unsorrowing Christmas 
ever brought you. 

Ring out, O Christmas chimes! ring out your peals 
upon the air! And while your trembling notes repeat 
for joyous ones the song, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest,” 
repeat also for sorrowing and troubled ones the message 
of consolation, ‘* Peace on earth.” 


WAS IT A MERE COINCIDENCE ? 


By E. Porter DYER. 

OUR years ago, a young man of Massachusetts, 
EF whose sister had just been sent to China as a mis- 
sionary, made it his earnest and constant prayer that he 
might be called to similar service. He was a graduate 
of the Agricultural College, but had pursued no profes- 
sional course, and, while waiting for a more satisfactory 
career, had developed into an excellent grammar school 
teacher. He was the son of a godly Congregational 
minister, and a well-converted Christian. While en. 
vaged in teaching, he laid his hand to any kind of evan- 
gelistic work which came in his way. He had occasion- 
ally occupied the pulpit as a lay preacher, and believed 
that, in the right place, he might do a good work in this 
way. But New England pulpits and pastorates are sel- 
dom open to young men who are shod with nothing but 


the preparation of the gospel of peace, and if the way 
was to be opened to him, he saw that it must be only 
through prayer and Providence. 

The answer to his prayer was not long in coming. He 
received an appointment as a teacher in the Agricultural 
College of Japan, and had concluded to accept it. But 
this Was not to be his work. The appointment served 
to accustom his friends and those of his wile to the idea 
of his leaving the country, and then came the tidings 
that the Japanese authorities had decided to employ a 
native teacher instead of him. 

There was hardly time, however, for disappointment 
before a new call came from an unexpected quarter. 
Word was sent to him from the mission rooms in Bos 
ton that a Christian teacher was wanted for a district in 
one of the Hawaiian Islands. Would he so? Yes, 
there was no hesitation. Here was an opportunity 
where his experience as an English teacher would be at 
once serviceable, and where also he could work as an 
evangelist. Among the Hawaiians, Chinese, Portuguese, 
South Sea Islanders, such work was greatly necded, and 
educational preparation was not all-requisite. 

He accepted the situation, and went. Amone his last 
requests to his aged father, who had been a pastor in 
Massachusetts for over forty vears, and whom he hardly 
expected to see again, was: ‘* Father, pray that your 
mantle may fall on me when you lay it off.” That 
prayer the father remembered, and, no doubt, offered 
many times; and frequent messages came to cladden 
his heart, that his son, while faithfully engaged in his 
daily work as a teacher and government superintendent 
of schools for the district, had, after acquiring the lan- 
guage, entered actively into missionary work. He be 
‘ame the superintendent of the native Sunday-school, and 
was an active leader in religious movements both among 
the natives and the foreign people of the plantations. 

Last autuinn the father was stricken with paralysis, 
and Jaid down his life-work of preaching. From that 
time the son became the more industrious in religious 
work; and during the vacation of the past summer 
he went on a tour with some of the native brethren, 
‘‘strengthening the churches” in several of the districts 
on the island, and urging them to active work in prepa- 
ration for a revival of religion. In his own town or dis- 
trict he was instrumental in forming a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the services of the evangelist who 
did such grand work at Honolulu last year were secured. 
Writing to his father, in August last, with regard to 
the opening of the revival meetings on the next day, he 
asked his father’s earnest prayers for God's blessing on 
the work. He did not stop to think that it would be a 
fortnight or more before his father could receive the let- 
ter. Possibly he believed that God could hear and 
answer ¢z-post fucto prayers. He was himself wrestling 
earnestly for a blessing, and promised to consecrate 
himsclf more completely to the Master's service. 

He could not Know it, but on the very next day, as the 
meetings were beginning, his father passed suddenly 
away from the bonds of physical helplessness to a freer 
and higher service. That very night the prayed-for 
blessing came upon the meeting in Hawaii with great 
power. So wrote the son in a postscript to his father. 
Could it be a mere coincidence? we asked. Might it not 
be that the father became at once a ministering messen- 
ger, and hastened with help and cheer and power and 
God's blessing to the side of his son? The question 
might be an idle speculation, but we could not help but ask 
it. In his last letter to his friends the young man recalled 
the request he had made for his father’s prayers that his 
mantle might fall on him. That prayer seemed likely 
to be singularly answered. On the very day that he 
heard of his father’s death, he received an entirely unex- 
pected letter from the officers of the native church, re- 
questing him to become their pastor! ITis father’s man- 
tle was ready to fallon him. His prayer was answered 
so positively as almost to startle him, and he writes, ‘| 
must settle it alone with God.” Again we asked, Could 
this be a mere coincidence? 


The face of Christmas glows all the brighter for the 
cold. The heart warms as the frost increases.  Es- 
trangements which have embittered the whole vear 
melt in to-night’s hospitable smile. There are warmer 
hand-shakings on this night than during the by-past 
twelve months. Friend lives in the mind of frie nd, 
There is more charity at this time than at any other. 
You get up at midnight and toss your spare coppers to 
the half-benumbed musicians whifhing beneath vour 
windows, although at any other time you would con- 
sider their performance a nuisance, and call angrily for 
the police. Poverty, and scanty clothing, and fireless 
grates, come home at this season to the bosoms of the 
rich, and they give of their abundance. The very red- 
breast of the woods enjoys his Christmas feast. “Good 
feeling inc arnates itself in plum-pudding. The Mas- 
ter’s words, ** The poor ye have always with you,” wear 
at this time a deep significance. For at least one night 
on each year over all Christendom there is brotherhood. 
And good men, when they remember the light that 
shone over the poor clowns huddling on the Bethlehem 
plains eighteen hundred years ago, the appariiien of 
shining angels overhead, the song ** Peace on earth and 
good will toward men,” which for the first time lal- 
lowed the midnight air, pray for that strain’s fulfil- 
ment, that battle and strife may vex the nations no 
more, that not only on Christmas Eve, but the whole 
year round, men shall be brethren, owning one Father 
in heaven, ALEXANDER SMITH, 
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Science and Orr. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE HENSCHEL’S VOCAL 
RECITALS. 


It requires rare gifts, both musical and personal, for 
an artist to attempt to introduce into the public con- 


evening in «a private drawing-room. 
exists generally between the people before and those be- 
hind the footlights is one that requires unusual tact to 
surmount, but when it is accomplished gracefully, and a 
quick interchange of sympathy is established between 
the performers and the audience, there can be no more 
delightful way of listening to music. That 


O 


Mr. 


Mrs. Henschel have accomplished this successfully in the | 


method of their recitals no one could have a doubt who | 


attended either of the two recitals given by them in 
Chickering Hall within the last fortnight. They appear 
on the stage as if entering a private drawing-room. Mr. 
Henschel seats himself at the piano and extemporizes a 
little prelude while exchanging recognitions with friends 
or some pleasant word with Mrs. Henschel, who present- 
ly begins to sing, and, almost before one knows it, the 
recital has begun and goes on toa successful end, charm. 


th? audience into greater delight with each succes- 


sive number. The programme of Tuesday evening, 
December 11, was « most interesting one, embracing 
examples of many of the most prominent composers, 
from the time of Pergolesi down to the writers of 
the present day, the latter including Mr. Henschel 
himself, whose delightful) series of Folk Songs, as 
sung by Mrs. Henschel, were among the most warmly 
applauded numbers on the programme. Indeed, the 
only response granted to a recall was in the second of this 
charming series—a most graceful little love ditty. The 
more notable numbers of the evening, however, consid- 
ered as separate efforts, were Mrs. Henschel’s exquisite 
rendering of the Weber Lullaby and Mr. Henschel’s 
singing of the ‘‘ Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, and 
the Brahm’s Romance. The Lullaby was very tenderly 
sung, and seemed a most appropriate number for the love- 
ly and gentle personality which one invariably associates 
with Mrs. Henschel. The audiences were of unexcep- 
tionable quality, and, being representatives of the best 
culture and taste (we may omit wealth, since the oc- 
casion was not a Fifth Avenue reception)of New York, 


the honor due to Mr. and Mrs. Henschel is greater in that 


they could draw together and delight an audience that 
“as competent to criticise, unlike many that mect in 
New York. 


MR. GAUGENGIGL’S PICTURES. 

Those who have seen the ‘‘ Twenty Amercan Etch- 
ings” published for this holiday season by Cassell & Co., 
a work recently noticed in this paper, will recall the 
beautiful plate entitled ‘‘ Drive Dull Care Away,” by 
Mr. J. M. Gaugengigl, one of the most delicately ren- 
dered of all the etchings. The original of the work, 
together with some other paintings by the same artist, 
is now on exhibition at Moore and Clark’s Art Gallery 
in this city, 290 Fifth Avenue. The eight paintings 
comprise the artist's entire work for three years, and, 
without knowing anything of the methods of the artist, 
one would conclude that any one of the eight pictures 
would require fully the amount of time that a rough 
estimate from these factors would give to each. A little 
over two pictures a year seems a small amount when 
one compares so meager a record with that of some of 
the prolific painters of modern times. But, on the con- 
trary, when one considers that the chief merit of these 
works lies in their execution, it does not seem so small, 
in view of the wonderful finish and attention to detail 
bestowed upon them, the result of what must have been 
months of application. In none of the pictures are there 
more than three figures ; in most of them there is but one ; 
so that the term ‘‘ composition,” as applied to canvases 
crowded with figures, cannot be used here. But yet one 
of the most delightful features of Mr. Gaugengigl’s pict- 
ures is that they do ‘‘ compose” most happily, using the 
term with reference to skillful arrangement of most sim- 
ple material, and with reference to very felicitous color 
harmonies. Indeed, there was heard repeatedly in the 
gallery the remark that Mr. Gaugengigl was a most 
beautiful colorist, an assertion which has its seal of truth 
in what was to us the finest of the eight works; viz., 
‘‘The Child is Father of the Man.” All of the paintings, 
with one exception, ‘‘ The Revenge,” are figure pieces 
which allow the artist, in the appareling of his models, 
to revel in the painting of textures, that of satin evidently 
being a favorite, and certainly it is one that he succeeds 
in rendering with a surprising degree of truth. ‘‘ The 
Revenge,” which consists in the shooting, by a concealed 
assassin, of a traveler who rides through a desolate land- 
scape, is the only one in which out-door nature is repre- 
sented, but it is done with so true a feeling and so fine 
an effect that one wishes the artist had shown us more 
of that kind of work. We understand that Mr. Gau- 


gengig] paints under the direct patronage of his dealers, 
the Messrs, John A. Lovell & Co. ,of Boston, the city where 


Mr. Gaugengigl very easily takes igh rank. 
cert-room the informality that characterizes a musical es a high ra 


The barrier that) 


he resides, from whose hands his pictures doubtless pass 
readily into the possession of private parties. This ex- 
plains, perhaps, why one does not see more of his works 
in public galleries, a fact which will be regretted by = 
who delight in the extreme refinement of work such as 

comes from the brush of a Meissonier, a Zamacois, or a 
Chialiva, representatives of a school of painters in which 


THE H. M. S. AND THE A. M. A. 
JOINT COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


UR readers are genemlly aware that the Congrega- 

tionalists have two Missionary Societies. The | 
American Missionary Association, organized before the 
war, on an anti-slavery basis, for both home and foreign 
work, has since the war devoted its energies chiefly to 
work in the South among the negroes. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society has done its chief work in the West. 
Where it has planted churches and sustained preachers. 
At the close of the war there was a public impression 
that the way was open for the establishment of Con- 
gregational churches throughout the South ; an attempt | 
was made in that direction; but the results were not 
comparable to the efforts put forth. Last summer, at 
the meeting of the Home Missionary Society at Saratoga, 
the subject of re-undertaking this work was mooted, and 
elicited considerable difference of opinion. Finally the 
subject was referred to a committee to confer with a 
similar committee to be appointed by the American Mis- 
sionary Association. The joint committee met in 
Springtield, Mass., last week, and unanimously agreed 
on their report. Except Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, whose 
place was filled by Mr. Capen, of Boston, the members 
were all present. They were as follows : Dr. Twitchell, 
of Chelsea, Chairman ; Dr. Ward, of ‘‘ The Independ- 
ent,” Secretary ; President Bartlett, Drs. Withrow, 
Walker, Gladden, Mears, and Abbott, Mr. Capen, of 
Boston, and Mr. A. 8. Barnes, of New York. Secretary 
Barrows of the Home Missionary Society and Secretary 
Strieby of the American Missionary Association were 
also present and gave the views of their Societies respect- 
ively. The report agreed upon is as follows : 

Consulting the principle of comity between the two mission- 
ary societies, the American Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association, and that traditional policy of 
Congregationalists which ignores caste and color lines, and also 
in view of the present relative positions and strength of the two 
societies, we, the Joint Committee, give it as our judgment: 

1. That, as heretofore, the principal work of the American 
Home Missionary Society should be in the West, and that the 
principal work of the American Missionary Association should be 
in the South. 

2. Whatever new work may be called for in any locality should 
be underthe charge of the Society already occupying the ground. 
No exception to this rule should be allowed unless it be by 
agreement between the two Societies. 

3. Ccencerning any work already established by either Society, 
we would recommend that, if either comity, economy, or effi- 
ciency will be advanced by it, such transfer of the work should 
be made as shall bring the work of the Societies into harmony 
with the preceding recommendations. 

4. We would recommend to the two Societies to consider the 
practicability of using a common Superintendent in those por- 
tions of the field where an economical and efficient administration 
will be secured by it. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.} 

—At the monthly meeting of the Unitarian Club, at the 
Hotel Vendome, last Wednesday evening, the subject of 
Church Hospitality was discussed, the Rev. Robert Collyer 
and Dr. Bartol being the principal speakers. Mr. Collyer 
thinks the church is drifting away from the considering of 
what is true, and seeks what is pleasing and popular. Dr. 
Bartol said an inhospitable church is not and cannot be 
Christian. Should Jesus come again, there is not an atom 
of truth, scientific, theological, philosophic, from the deeps 
below or the heights above, which he would not be hospi- 
table to. 

—The Rey. William I. Bartlett, of Chelsea, the first Rector 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church of that city, and, though 
retired from the ministry, an active Episcopalian, registrar 
of the Massachusetts Episcopal Association, a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and who had in his 
possession notes for a history of the Episcopal Church in 
Massachusetts, died suddenly at his residence, December 12, 
aged seventy-four. 

—A lady of the Park Congregational Church in Norwich, 
Conn., has paid one hundred dollars to the General Theo- 
logical Library, in Boston, by which it becomes a perpetual 
member, and its pastors may draw books at all times, ac- 
cording to its rules. 

—The Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows, of Chicago, preached 
his second anniversary sermon in the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city December 9. The church was crowded. 
The sermon was from;the text, ‘‘ A jubilee shall that fiftieth 
year be unto you.’’ Dr. Barrows gave a history of the past 
two years’ work of the,church ; he said that the best spiritual 
results of the year had grown out of the morning meetings 
held by the united congregations of the neighborhood 
churches ; these meetings were begun immediately after the 
week of prayer, and continued for five weeks ; the result was 
not merely in deepening the spiritual life of those who at- 
tended, but it promoted acquaintance and fellowship among 
the pastors and the people of the churches united, The 


total number of members added during the past year is 107. 


At the railroad chapel supported by this church the sessior 
received thirty-two by confession of faith and six by letter. 
The pew rentals have increased $1,000, and the contributions 
to the church, for all purposes, benevolent and church, have 
increased over $1,000 during the past year. The two kinder- 


rk, and are well attended ; the Sunday evening services 
maintained by this church at Central Music Hall are very 
popular, the hall being crowded every Sunday evening; and 
itis believed that many people attend these services who 
would not attend a service in a church. 

—If any among the readers of The Christian Union living 
in New York—ladies or gentlemen—have leisure on Sunday 
afternoons, and care for little children, they are earnestly 


re supported by this church are doing a most excellent 


_ desired to assist in a work where help is greatly needed just 


at thistime. The Wilson Mission, corner of Avenue A and 
Eighth Street, is one of the most noble and beautiful chari- 
ties in our city. Miss Huntington and her labor of love in 
the Kitchen Garden and nurseries are well known. The 
mission is actively at work the week through, but on Sunday 
the children come in greater numbers to the Sunday-school. 
The superintendent, Mr. Johnson, brings “ heart and voice” 
to his work, assisted by a corps of teachers, and he has 
made vigorous efforts to provide for the large primary de 
partment connected with it, but it is still in great need of 
help. There is no church at the back of this mission to 
feel any responsibility in the way of providing teachers, 
and whatever is done here is done solely “for the love of 
Christ and in his name.’’ Nearly two hundred of the 
children —the little, little children, who in many cases come 
out of dark and loveless homes—drift in and out of the 
Sunday-school each Sunday, finding a few temporary and 
overtasked teachers there, instead of the groups of Chris- 
tian workers who should be laying foundation-stones at the 
beginning of these little lives. The needs of the mission 
may be summed up thus: Wanted—a lady or gentleman with 
plenty of love and a little leisure, tact, and patience, to 
superintend the school, and several others as assistants. 
Any who will meet this want will be welcome at the rooms 
of the mission on Sundays, at 2:30 Pp. m. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated recently at 
Richmond, Mass.; the church is free from debt: it: cost. 
with its furniture, $11,117. : 

—The recently organized Unitarian Society at Brockton, 
Mass., have appointed a committee to purchase a suitable 
site for a church. 

—The Memorial Nursery for Workingwomen’s Children is 
located at 275 East Broadway, New York City. This nur- 
‘sery is located in a poor, tenement-house district, and has 
proved a source of blessing both to children and mothers. 
The children are frequently brought to the nursery in the 
morning without being fed or bathed ; they are put in charge 
of nurses, who immediately bathe and clothe the children in 
clothing belonging to the nursery, which is removed when 
they are given back to their mothers. The matron says a 
child very rarely comes dirty and ragged after the first two 
or three days, and that it is perfectly touching to see the 
pleasure the little children take in whole clothing. Five 
cents a day is charged for the care of each child ; they are 
given wholesome food and receive tender care. The house 
is the property of a lady in the city, who pays all expenses 
connected with the nursery, and it is her intention to endow 
it with a sufficient fund for its maintenance after her death. 
It is a memorial of an only child who died some two years 
ago. Another day nursery has been opened for children 
at 216 East Twentieth Street ; ten cents a day is charged at 
this nursery. The régime is about the same as that of the 
one in East Broadway, with the exception of its not being a 
private charity. Like the one in East Broadway, it is a 
blessing to the neighborhood in which it is located. 

—Dr. Philip Schaff, of New York, has been asked to de- 
liver in the Academy of Music in Baltimore, on January 
6, a lecture in honor of Ulric Zwingle, that date being the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Swiss re- 
former. 

—On the evening of December 8, a prayer-meeting was to 
be held inthe Summerfield Episcopal Church at Port Chester. 
On entering the building it was found to be filled with smoke : 
on investigation it was discovered that an attempt had been 
made to burn the building; rags saturated with kerosene 
were found fastened to the rafters, and spread about on the 
floor near the furnace. The flames were extinguished be 
fore much damage was done. It is believed that the at- 
tempt to burn the church was made by boys who wished to 
see some new fire apparatus, recently purchased by the vil- 
lage authorities, in operation. 

—QOn the evening of December 9, Rev. Mr. Truve, pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Gothenburg, Sweden, gave a graphic 
account of the mission work now in progress in his native 
country. Mr. Truve came to this country when a boy, re- 
ceived his education here, and returned to Sweden more 
than fifteen years ago. A vast improvement has been made 
in Sweden during the last ten years, and there are now 
27,000 Baptists in that country. The Sunday-school work 
has so increased that there are at present about 200,000 
children in the various Sunday-schools. A Sunday-school 
Union has been in operation twelve years. Mr. Truve made 
an appeal for money to erect a new church In Gothenburg. 

—The third annual meeting of the Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association was held on Wednesday. The churches 
of the city showed much interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion last year, and were active factors in producing so suc- 
cessful a result of the year’s work. The junior class in the 
training-school numbers twenty-eight ; the entire number of 
pupils in the training-school is eighty-one; all the pupils 
have received a high-school education. Since January 1, of 
1883, kindergartens have been opened, one in the Lutheran 
Church on Wentworth Avenue; one on College Grove 
Avenue; one in the Tabernacle Church; one in the Hal- 
stead Street Methodist Episcopal Church; one on Portland 


Avenue, which is supported by Plymouth Congregationa 
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Church; and one at the Protestant Orphan Asylum. The 
entire number of pupils enrolled is 811; and the average 
daily attendance is 722.. The number of pupils attending 
these kindergartens of Chicago could be doubled were there 
teachers enough to take care of them; the Association 
has during the past year secured a charter, and the future is 
bright with prospects of success ; the Association is an honor 
to the city, and an untold benefit to thousands who would 
remain in ignorance were it not for the school fostered 
by the support and oversight of this Associstion. 

—Several of the prominent churches in Brooklyn, of vari- 
ous denominations, are now without a pastor; the Bedford 
Avenue Reformed Church, from which the Rev. Dr. Porter 
recently resigned, has made every effort to secure the Rev. 
Dr. Duryea, of Boston, but without success; the congrega- 
tion hope to secure a pastor before long. The Marcy Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, from which the Rev. Hugh Pentecost 
recently resigned, has tried to secure the services of Dr. Ed- 
ward Judson, of New York, as pastor, but he decided to 
remain with his mission church, in spite of very tempting 
offers made by the Marcy Avenue people. The East Con- 
gregational Church is now without a pastor, the Rev. Will- 
iam C. Stiles having resigned to accept the presidency of 
the Citizens’ League; this is a young church, and, unfortu- 
nately, is located within a short distance of two strong 
healthy, spiritual, working Congregational churches. 
Already the subject of ministerial changes in the pulpits 
of the Methodist churches of the city are being talked of; 
the annual session of the New York Conference will be held 
April 5, 1884, in the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, It is now an understood thing that many churches 
give calls to pastors before the conference meets, and, as a 
rule, the desired appointments are made by the Bishop. 
Among the changes that must be made in consequence of 
the time limit is that of the Rev. J. O. Peck, who, for the 
past three years, has been pastor of the Hanson Place 
Church ; the rumor at present is that he will go to Trinity 
Church, New Haven, Conn., and that the Rev. George E. 
Reed, who is one of the most eloquent among the younger 
men of the denomination, and now pastor of the Nostrand 
Avenue Church, will succeed Dr. Peck in the Hanson Place 
Church. In all probability the Sands Street Church will re- 
main under the care of the Rev. Mr. Streeter, who is 
becoming more popular the longer he remains among the 
people of Brooklyn; he is doing a good work in the Sands 
Street Church, and the most amicable feeling exists be- 
tween the pastor and people. The Rev. Duncan McGregor, 
of the York Street Church, will probably go to the 
Tabernacle at Greenpoint, and he _ will probably 
be succeeded in the York Street Church by the 
Rev. William Hammond, of the Leonard Street Church. 
The Rev. Mr. McBryde, who has been filling out the term of 
the late Dr. Gilder in the Carroll Park Church, and who is 
now a member of the Newark Conference, will probably be 
transferred tothe New York East Conference and remain with 
his present charge. The Key. Mr. Phillips, of the Summer- 
tield Church, is talked of in connection with St. John’s 
Chureh of Bedford Avenue, one of the most influential 
churches of the denomination in the city of Brooklyn. The 
probabilities are that the pastors who have not exceeded the 
time limit at the sitting of the conference will remain with 
their present charges. 

—In the course of a recent lecture, Rabbi Somnenschein, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, suggested that the Hebrew feast of Ha- 
nucca, which sometimes falls before and sometimes after 
December 25, should always be celebrated on Christmas, in 
order that that day might be a universal festival. He did 
not mean tbat the Hebrews should give any special signifi- 
cance to the Christian feast; the suggestion was made, he 
claimed, as an individual and not asarabbi. Much inter- 
est has been aroused, and it is said that Mr. Somnenschein’s 
congregation supports the proposition, but that strong op- 
position is expressed by the rabbis of the city. 

—A Congregational church building was dedicated in 
New Ulma, Minn., December 11. This town was settled 
originally by a colony of German Rationalists, and until re- 
cently was without a Christian church of any denomination. 
The people of the town now contribute more than $500 for 
the new Congregational church. Slowly but surely Christian 
influences are doing their work in a once godless community. 

—A Congregational Club for Central New York was or- 
ganized at Syracuse, December 10, 1884. Three meetings 
in a year are to be held, and the business and subjects for 
discussion to be.controlled by an executive committee. 
Supper was served in the parlors of Plymouth Church. The 
Rev. ©. M. Tyler, of Ithaca, who was honored as the first 
President of the club, read a paper on ‘‘ What We Owe to 
the Puritans,’’ and addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. 
Elen Halley, E. A. Lawrence, William Kincaid, and William 
A. Duncan, Esq. Forty-two gentlemen and twenty ladies 
enrolled their names as members of the club. 

—Unknown persons entered the Jewish Synagogue, cor- 
ner of Clinton and Judd Streets, Chicago, Ill., and wrenched 
off the gas fixtures, tore or cut the curtains, and destroyed 
the furniture and frescoes of the church. The cause of this 
vandalism is unknown. The damage is estimated at about 
$2,000. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at Fair- 
view, N. J., last week. 

—A revival is in progress in the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Wallingford, Conn. 

—QOn the evening of December 10the Methodists of Spring- 
field, Mass., and its vicinity met and organized under the 
name of the Methodist Social Union of the Connecticut 
Valley. The Rev. William D. Rice was elected President, 
the Rev. Dr. Beuel, of Hartford, and B. D. Rising, of Spring- 
field, Vice-Presidents ; Judge Hitchcock, of Chicopee, Mass., 
Treasurer and Secretary. The time of the next meeting has 
not been appointed, and any layman can attend by giving 
notice beforehand to his pastor. About fifty ministers and 


laymen assembled at the first meeting and partook of the sup- | 


per, which was a delightful part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

—St. Peter’s Episcopal Church at Port Chester, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire on December 11. The fire was supposed 
to have originated from a spark from a locomotive falling 
upon the roof of the church. The loss is estimated at 
$15,000. 

—A new hall, to be built for the Harlem Young Men’s 
Christian Association, will be begun at once. It will cost 
about $75,000. 

—The annual meeting of the Union for Christian Work 
in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held in the Church 
of Our Saviour on the evening of December 9; the report 
shows.a good year’s work done. The Union has maintained 
during the past year a Labor Bureau, a School of Industrial 
Training, and Circulating Library, with reading-room ; the 
Labor Bureau has furnished during the past year employ- 
ment to over sixteen hundred people; this has proved a 
source of satisfaction not only to the unemployed workers 
but to the seeking employer. The Union has also done 
good work in its evening school of drawing—free-hand, per- 
spective, and mechanical; its sewing-school, kitchen gar- 
den, and kindergarten have accomplished the most success- 
ful year’s work since the organization of the Union. The 
Union hopes to open this winter a free cooking-school, with 
two departments—plain cooking and fancy cooking; the 
first is designed for the instruction of poor young girls and 
women, the second for those who desire to become first- 
class cooks, and propose to make cooking their means 
of livelihood. The free circulating library contains now 
about ten thousand volumes ; since last September not one 
book has been lost from the library. The balance in the 
treasury for the year is $471. 

—A course of sermons for young people has been begun 
in the Westminster Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The first sermon, preached December 16, was by the Rey. 
Dr. John Hall; Dr. Richard 8. Storrs will preach on the 
evening of January 20; the Rev. C. A. Bridgeman, Feb- 
ruary 17; the Rev. William M. Taylor, March 16; and the 
Rev. J. T. Duryea, April 20. The young people of Brooklyn 
are cordially invited to attend these services. 

—A meeting to consider the claims of medical missionary 
work in foreign lands was brought to the attention of the 
audience assembled in Farwell Hall, Chicago, I)., on Thurs- 
day. A large porportion of the audience were medical stu- 
dents. The real object of the meeting was to secure recruits 
from the various medical colleges in the city for medical 
missionary service. The Rev. 8. E. Wisehard presided ; 
Professor Hitchcock, of the American Inter-Seminary Al 
liance, brought the greeting of his society, and made a stir- 
ring address on the work of evangelizing heathen lands; 
the Rey. Dr. Scudder spoke on missionary work in heathen 
lands in the following aspects: First, the Scriptural sanc- 
tion for the work; second, that medical and surgical prac- 
tice gives a man a felicitous introduction as a missionary, 
the bodily benefits conferred winning an appreciative hear- 
ing of the Gospel; third, that adult heathens were attracted 
to hear a man speak about the (Giospel by having received 
help from him at the dispensary or hospital; that the prac- 
tice of medicine introduced the missionary to the native 
women, who could only be seen in that way. Dr. Scudder 
said that American physicians won respect from the natives 
because of their superior capacities as compared with the 
native physicians ; and, lastly, that the missionary physician 
had opportunities to exhibit Christian affection. Dr. Cam- 
eron followed Dr. Scudder, and in his address showed the 
need of medical missionaries in China. Inthe evening the 
first address was made by the Rev. Mr. Ducont, who spoke on 
the magnificent work accomplished by the medical missions 
both at home and abroad, and advised the establishment of 
a medical mission in Chicago. Dr. Jessup, of Syria, in 
the course of his remarks told the story of an Arab doctor 
who begged from a missionary a lot of newspapers. A few 
days after, the Arab doctor showed the newspapers reduced 
to a pulp, and said that pulp would cure all diseases. Dr. 
Jessup said that the qualities necessary to make a successful] 
missionary in foreign lands were good health, common 
sense, a faculty for organization, an indubitable courage, 
perseverance, patience, tractability, love for men however 
filthy, low, or degraded, adaptability to circumstances, and 
a self-sacrificing spirit. Dr. Jessup would not recommend 
any one to attempt being both a preacher and a medical 
missionary. 

—The fair for the Home for the Blind, in West Fourteenth 
Street, has been held during the past week. The Home is for 
the destitute blind of the city. Many of the articles for sale 
were made by the inmates of the Home, and are marvels of 
neatness and ingenuity. There are thirty-six inmates in the 
institution, and the Home is supported by gifts. 

—A Society of Reiigious Inquiry, composed of the stu- 
dents of Vassar College, living in New Haven, Connecticut, 
hold meetings one Sunday afternoon in the month for mutual 
improvement ; sometimes the young ladies conduct the meet- 
ing, and at other times speakers are invited; the Rev. 
Wilder Smith, of Hartford, Connecticut, addressed them 
December 16. 

—Some difficulty has arisen between the people of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at South Sodus, N. Y., and 
their pastor, the Rev. A. N. Hinman; the difficulty aroused 
the indignation of some people not connected with the 
church, and they have issued a circular, signed by about 
twenty names, expressing their approval of the pastor and 
their indignation at the church officers; and the presenta- 
tion of the deficit in the pastor’s salary. 

—The lecture-room of the new house of worship of the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church of Chicago was 
dedicated December 9. The lecture-room will be used until 
the auditorium is completed ; the congregation is made up 
of the descendants of Scandinavians, and promises to become 
a working, progressive church, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—G. H. De Bevoise, pastor of the church at Leominster, Maaa., 
has been chosen State Superintendent of Sunday-schools. 

—Richard W. Jenkins, pastor of the church at Boothbay, Me., 
has accepted a call to Gardiner, Me. 

—Earl J. Ward, pastor of the church at Grafton, Vt., has re- 
signed. 

—Nelson Milliard, of Syracuse, N. Y., has received a call to the 
Broadway Church at Norwich, Conn. 

— Samuel H. Howe, of Georgetown, D. ©., 
of the Park Church at Norwich, Conn. 

Archibald L. Love, who recently resigned the pastorate of 

the Pilgrim Church at Southboro’, Mass., was given a reception by 
the congregation and presented as a parting gift, with three 
pieces of silver in token of their esteem. 

— Rolla G. Bugbee, pastor of the church at Bethel, Vt’. has 
accepted a call to the church at Randolph. ‘ 

E. D. Curtis, pastor of the church at Wanpeton, Dak., has 

accepted a call to Frankfort, Mich. 

— John P. Sanderson, pastor of Plymouth Church at Kalmazoo, 
Mich., Has resigned. 

—Henry T. Sell was installed pastor of the church at Cortland, 
N. Y., December 11. 

—Thomas B. McLeod, pastor of the Clinton Avenne Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is dangerously ill with typhoid fever. 

—Edward Moore Williams was installed pastor of the church 
at Northfield, Minn., December 18. 

—S. H. Howe was installed pastor of the Park Church at Nor 
wich, Conn., Thursday of last week. 

Leavitt H. Hallock was installed pastor of the Williston 
Church at Portland, Me., December 13. -Sermon by Dr. Wm. M. 


was installed pastor 


Taylor. 
—E. E. P. Abbott resigns the pastorate of the church in New- 
port, N. H. 


—L. 8. Crosby, of Woodstock, Vt.. accepts a call to the Univer- 
salist Church at Brunswick, Me. 

—Dudley EF. Clark, of Division, Mich., accepts a call to the Ar- 
lington Free Baptist Church, R. 1. 

--It is an error of the papers that Albert Gould, of Clinton, 
Mass., is ill, and has leave of absence. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


G. Howard Duffield, pastor of the church at Beverly, N. J., 
has accepted a call to the Westminster Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—C. N, Coulter has accepted a call to the church at St. Ignace, 
Mich. 

~Mengasar M. Mangasarian was installed pastor of the Spring 
Garden Church at Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

--Wilbur F. Crafts, formerly pastor of the Lee Avenue (Con- 
gregational Church at Brooklyn. N. Y., was admitted to the New 
York Preshytery, December 10, and will be installed pastor of 
the Union Chureh, Harlem, N. Y. 

—J. 8. Hoadley will be installed pastor of Faith Church at New 
York, December 17. 

—Peter Stryker, pastor of the First Church at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., has accepted a call tu the Andrew Church at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—James W. Johnson, pastor of the church at Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the church at Marionville, N. Y. 

—George Morris, of Baltimore, Md., died December 16, aged 
seventy-five years. 

BAPTIST. 


—J. Shepardson, pastor of the church at Greenfield, Mass.. 
has decided not to accept the appointment as State Missionary. 

—H. G. 8. Safford, pastor of the church at South Framingham, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—D. F. Lamson will supply the pulpit of the church at Man- 
chester, Mass., for the present. 

— Edward Davis Fendall, assistant correspondent of the Amer- 
ican Publication Society, died at Philadelphia, Pa., December 13, 
aged seventy years. 

—J.J. Phelps, of East Pembroke, N. Y., has received a call to 
the church at Kenyonville, N. Y. 

—Charles Carroll, pastor of the church at Plymouth, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—E. H. Teall, pastor of the church at Charlotte, Mich.. has 
resigned. 

—A.N. Hicks, of Bath, Mich., has accepted a call to the church 
at Lansingburg, Mich. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—W. D. Shearman, rector of Christ Church at Pittsford, N. Y., 
has resigned ; he will go to Champlain, N. Y. ; 

—George T. Flichtner, rector of St. Barnabas’s (hurch at New- 
ark, N. J., has resigned ; he has been appointed Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

—Charles E. Stout, of Leadville, Col., has aecepted a call to 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

—Edward R. Atwill, rector of Trinity Church at Toledo, Ohio., 
has received a call to St. John’s Church at Waterbury, Conn. 

—William Lawrence, rector of Grace Church at Lawrence, 
Maas., has resigned ; he will accept a professorshipiat Cambridge. 

—Alfred A. Watson, rector of St. James’s Church at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has been elected Bishop of North Carolina by the con- 
vention that met at Newbern, N. C., last week. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Benjamin M. Neill (Methodist) will supply the pulpit of the 
church at Wissahickon, Pa., forthe balance of the conference year. 

—P. Lepeltak (Reformed), pastor of the church at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has resigned. 

—S. 8S. Brooks has accepted the call to the Christian church at 
Paw Paw, Mich. 

—J. J. Towner, of Howard City, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the Free-will Baptist church at Orange, Mich. 

—M. S. Harris (Universalist), pastor of the First Church at Wor. 
cester, Mass., has declined the call to Newark, N. J. 

—W.H. Hayward (Universalist), of Plymouth, Mass., was in- 

stalled pastor of the church at South Framingham, Mass., Decem. 
ber 11. 

—A. Ross will supply the pulpit of the Advent church at Cas- 
tleton, Vt., for six months. 
> —A. J. Rich (Unitarian) has accepted the call to the church at 
Fall River, Mass. 

—Edward Martin Stone, who for thirteen years was the pastor 
of the Congregational church at Beverly, Muss., and from 1847 to 
1877 was in charge of the Ministry at Large in Providence, R. L., 
died December 15, aged seventy-six years. Mr. Stone was the 
author of several books ; one, ‘* Our French Allies,’’ was published 
a few days ago; he was an honorary corresponding member of 
nearly all the historica], genealogical, and antiquarian societies 
at home and abroad. 
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PROFESSOR LADD ON INSPIRATION.’ 


The reader who will glance at the full title of this 
work, as given in the note at the foot of this column, 
will see that the title we have placed at the head of it is 
inadequate. We usc it simply because it is by this title 
the unhatched book has been designated for which the 
public have been so long looking. The work is in two 
octavo volumes of some 760 pages each, and is compre- 
nepsive and exhaustive. It considers, first, What does 
he Seripture claim for itself, what do the writers claim 
tor themselves, and what do the New Testament writers 
claim’ for the Old Testament? second, What is the 
Bible, in its form, structure, spirit, purpose, and con- 
-tents’ third, What has been the doctrine of the church 
respecting the Bible, from the pre-Christian period to the 
present time? and, finally, What is the truth respecting it 
as attested by reason and Christian consciousness? Thus 
it will be seen that the work covers the whole doctrine 
of the Bible: its claims, its contents, canon, and author- 
ship, its historic position in the life of the church, and 
its relation to truth as independently witnessed by reason 
and faith. 

It must be said, in the first place, in frank criticism of 
this work, that, while the author's method and spirit are 
admirable, his manner is not. He is not only volumi- 
nous, he is sometimes verbose, and often repetitious. The 
book presents the appearance of having been originally 
prepared as lectures, and not having been subsequently 
pruned of those iterations which are both legitimate and 
necessary in the class-room, and needless and vexatious 
in the library. The style is Germanesque. The author 
shows at times a capacity for handling the English lan- 
guage, and a clearness and conciseness of expression, 
which by contrast make the general style appear the 
more painfully labored, involved, and difficult. He has 
lived, we suspect, in German literature so long that its 
idioms and its literary involutions have become a second 
nature to him. Thus his volumes have an appearance, 
at times, of being a not very felicitous translation from 
the German, and the student is compelled to stop and 
disentangle the sentence before he can be sure of the 
author's meaning. A careful excision of repetitions, and 
a compact and terse style, would put these two volumes 


into one, to the great improvement of the book and the 


great comfort of the reader. 

Here our criticism stops. We have no words but of 
praise for the volumes when we have, with some diffi- 
culty, cracked the shell and got at the meat. Their ex- 
istence is itself a ‘‘sign of the times.” They mark a 
radical improvement both in methods of theological 
thought and in theological results. ‘‘ To propound,” says 
our author in his preface, ‘‘ some theory of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, technically so called, and to make a fair 
show of justifying such a theory, would be a compara- 
tively easy matter.” He might have added with perfect 
truth, though it was good taste to leave some one else to 
say it for him, that this is all that has been attempted in 
the past. Whether one goes to orthodox shelves for 

‘Lee on Inspiration,” or to heterodox shelves for 
‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” he finds only an advocate—here 
one who has ransacked the universe for evidences of in- 
spiration, there one who has been equally assiduous 
and diligent in his search for evidences against it. The 
Bible has been subjected to the same sort of process to 
which the name of a candidate for canonization is sub- 
jected before the Papal Consistory. The Devil’s Advo- 
cate has made every possible plea against it; the Saint’s 
Advocate every possible plea in its favor. We do not 
know where else to look in theological literature for a 
work which, pursuing an inductive :nethod, and pos- 
sessing an impartial spirit, endeavors, not to prove the 
Bible to be this or that, but to find out what the 
Bible is. We do not know where else to look for 
a book which has even attempted to ascertain by 
a careful and a candid examination of the Bi- 
ble itself what it claims for itself. The endeavor is 
worthy of all praise; the success with which it has 
been accomplished is equally praiseworthy. Professor 
Ladd has not merely tried to lay aside prejudice; he has 
entered upon his task with a mind whose native impar- 
tiality of temperament has been developed by a broad 
and generous culture. His courage is not that of a 
combatant; it is that of a scientisi—a form of courage 
equally admirable, though less admired. ‘‘ Protestantism 
is the Bible” has been so long a favorite aphorism that 
few men who believed in Protestantism have dared dig 
down and investigate the Bible, lest they should make 
the foundation unsteady, and weaken or even topple 
over the edifice. Professor Ladd has no fear for, we 
might almost say no concern about, Protestantism. 
At all events, he leaves Protestantism to take care 
of itself; and he proceeds to ascertain what the 


1 The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture ; A Critical, Historical, and Dog- 


m atic Inquiry into the Vrigin and Nature of ‘the Old and New Testa | 


ments, By George T. Ladd. D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
rv hilosophy in Yale College. (New York: Charles Scribner s 
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Bible is, not to prove that it is what he thinks, or 
what Protestantism thinks, it ought to be. We can- 
not hope to put into a paragraph the conclusions 
which he has reached after 1,500 pages of careful, 


scientific investigation. They embrace such positions as. 


these: The Word of God is contained within the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testament—it is the duty of 
criticism to find out what that Word is; the primary 
object of that Word is to bring to mankind the revela- 
tion of God and of his methods for their redemption; 
the test, therefore, for determining the relative value and 
importance of its various parts is their relation to the 
Person and Work of Christ; the same origin, authority, 
and value cannot be ascribed to all portions of the Bible 
alike; nor can any special form of inspiration be claimed 
as applicable alike toall the writersin all their writings; if 
we turn to the Gospels, we find Christ’s attitude toward 
the Old Testament to be ethical and spiritual, not critical, 
an attitude antagonistic to all Rabbinical views of Script- 
ure—whether Hebraic or Christian—which make its 
sacredness to rest in its letter, and favorable to the 
spiritual view of the Scripture which makes its sacred- 
ness to rest in the great truths it reveals concerning God 
and his redeeming love; if we turn to the Epistles, we find 
Paul contrasting the Old Testament as partial, shadowy, 
imperfect, inferior, with the New Testament as the 
consummation of the revelation of which the Old Testa- 
ment contained only hints, and that in imperfect forms; 
even in ethical and spiritual conceptions these forms 
were not perfect, they were such forms as the race in its 
earlier ages could understand; *‘‘as the Christian law of 
mercy and love for enemies becomes progressively the 
law of the race, the race will inevitably refuse to believe 
that many of the ancient Hebrew conceptions of justice 
and vengeance are the revealed truth of God;” for the 
revelation of God is a progressive revelation, and the 
truth in its entirety is not to be found in any isolated 
text, but in the whole disclosure ; it is to be gathered by 
reason and faith out of the whole history of God's grace, 
from Genesis to Revelation, as the truth of the flower is 
to be found not in the bud nor in the open blossom, but 
in the history of the flower from the first seed-planting till 
the final dropping of the blossom when the life is ended 
and all that the rose has to tell has been told. 

We do not offer to our readers this paragraph as af- 
fording in any sense a comprehensive view of the doc- 
trine of Professor Ladd’s book; that cannot be done in 
so short a compass. Still less can the reverent faith, the 
conscientious scholarship, the impartial attitude, and the 
unostentatious and uncombative courage be indicated. 
The work, in spite of its literary defects, is a necessity 
to the minister and the theological student who desires 
to get a doctrine of the Bible combining ripe scholarship 
and spiritual perception. We only wish that its sub- 
stance might be put, as it could be, in one volume, and 
in a simple, clear, English style. For there are many 
lay readers, perplexed and distraught by the palpable 
inconsistency Which the facts both of the Bible and of 
science present to the unwarranted claims that have 
been put forth for the Bible, whom such a work would 
lead out of the morass in which they are now floundering 
to the sure ground of Professor Ladd’s conclusion: ‘‘ The 
race is in need of redemption, and man dimly or more 
clearly recognizes his need. The Bible is the book which 
presents the facts and ideas of redemption, as God has 
brought the process of redemption to its consummation 
in the personal appearance and work of Christ, and in 
the founding of the Christian Church. The Bible is 
therefore destined to become the book of the world; for 
it is the book divinely prepared and adapted as the in- 
strument of the redemption of the world through Jesus 
Christ.” 


MR. ARNOLD'S POETRY.’ 

Mr. Arnold’s criticism of Emerson is the latest piece of 
prose writing which he has given us; and while it 
failed to satisfy those admirers of Emerson who have 
surrendered their judgment to him, it must be recognized 
by all candid minds as a notably clear and penetrating 
examination of the greatest mind we have yet produced 
in literature. That culture which, to the popular mind 
at least, Mr. Arnold represents more distinctively than 
than any other Englishman of the day, discloses, in this 
remarkable piece of criticism, the manner in which it 
contributes to the result of his intellectual activity. 
Culture affects all men more or less deeply according to 
the strength of their original impulses and the natural 
sensitiveness of their temperaments, but it modifies the 
judgments and directs the opinions of some men far 
more than of others. Men of powerful, original in- 
tellectual impulses gain, from large knowledge of the 
best that has been thought and uttered in the world, ample 
equipment of information, quickening of soul, illumina- 
tion of thought, and an enlarged and enriched power of 
expression ; but,through all they have acquired, an aggres- 
sive personality discovers itself and remains master of the 
intellectual activities. On the other hand, men of less 
natural endowment, smaller natural force, but with fine 
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powers and a receptive mind, derive their fundamental 
conceptions largely from culture, and, instead of using it 
as a flexible instrument of expression, are dominated and 
directed by it. 

In the latter class of minds Matthew Arnold, in our 
judgment, finds his place. He is a man of keen insight 
rather than of wide vision of truth ; a man who responds 
to the finer and more subtle thoughts of his time rather 
than to the massive and commanding conceptions which 
underlie its life ; a man of intellectual sensitiveness rather 
than of intellectual vitality and productiveness. Mr. 
Arnold’s gifts and his limitations are more evident in 
his poetry than in his prose. In the latter, his quick, 
sensitive, trained intelligence plays over a large surface 
of thought and experience ; in the former, his delicate 
but narrow genius touches a few chords with sure hand, 
but only a few. His poetry, as a whole, is extremely 
interesting ; it is a body of verse which no thoughtful 
man who cares to know the temper of his time will leave 
unread. It is a poetry which sends out few original 
notes, but which echoes the music of those minor chords 
that are vibrating in many souls in these days; it is— 
more purely the expression of the Zeit Getst than any 
English verse of the day. The ebb of faith in old form. 
ulas and statements of belief, the consciousness of deep. 
going and far-reaching changes, pervade it, and give it, 
at times, a tone almost of despair. It is a poetry of ex- 
pectation ; a song hovering over the chasm which has 
opened between a past fast receding. and a future not 
yet arrived. It lacks the inspiration of present faith 
and the power of present enthusiasm; it is elevated, 
penctrating, imaginative, but it is not puissant and pro- 
phetic. Itis a tuneful dirge rather an inspiring prelude 
to new ages and a new world. 

Mr. Arnold is first a scholar and afterward a poet ; 
his impulses do not spring out of his own convictions, 
but rise out of a broad and somewhat sorrowful outlook 
upon life and history. No English writer has touched 
classical themes with such sureness and fidelity ; he often 
reproduces the noble simplicity of the classical style and 
the lofty mood of the antique mind, although he can- 
not help introducing the intensity of modern feeling and 
the complexity of modern thought. We count such 
poems as the ‘ Strayed Reveler,” and ‘‘ Empedocles on 
tna,” noble works of the imagination on its reproduc. 
tive and interpretative side ; the constructive imagination 
seems to us lacking. The ‘‘ Gypsy Scholar,” ‘‘ Thyrsis,” — 
‘* Dover Beach,” and ‘‘ Obermann Again,” are works of 
noble quality and of pure and beautiful art. Accept- 
ing all the limitations of Mr. Arnold’s genius, thesc two 
volumes are books for companionship in the best hours ; 
the ebbing of the sea is not so inspiring as its mighty 
sweep landward, but it has a music of its own, a haunt- 
ing melody of lost and vanished things. 


NORSE LITERATURE.’ 

The translation and publication of this work in this 
country supplies a need which has been felt by literary 
scholars; the popular interest in the literature of 
Northern Europe has perceptibly increased in recent 
years, the genius of Bjornson introducing to popular 
attention the sentiment and imagination which the 
peoples of Northern Europe have put into their litera- 
tures. Norse mythology has been extensively studied, 
but English readers who are unfamiliar with the 
Northern languages have found no good account, at 
once succinct and comprehensive, of the literary develop- 
ment of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. Dr. Horn’s 
work meets the general need, and will be welcomed by 
all who are interested in the themes which it treats with 
so much scholarship and with such general excellence 
in arrangement and style. 

The chapters on the old Norse Icelandic literature will 
be found specially interesting, giving as they do an out- 
line of that remarkable intellectual development which 
for centuries made the desolate island of Iceland the 
home of a considerable intellectual life, and which has 
given Norway a wealth of legendary lore. Separate 
parts of the book are devoted to an examinatian and his- 
torical account of the literary development of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, ending with a full and very in- 
teresting critical review of the intellectual movement of 
the present century, which has borne fruit not only in 
literary creation of a high order, but in a widespread 
popular movement, now in its most intense and interest- 
ing stages. The value of the work is greatly increased by : 
bibliography of all the important works in the English 
language relating to the Scandinavian countries, pre- 
pared by Thorbald Solberg, one of the librarians of the 
Congressional Library at Washington; with this im- 
portant addition the work will be found of immense 
service to all who desire to familiarize themselves with 
the history and literature of Northern Europe. Pro- 
fessor Anderson has done much to popularize Norse 
mythology and literature in this country, and has laid 


1 History of the Literature of the Scandinavian North from the 
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all readers of this literature under obligations by his 
patient and conscientious work on the present volume. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK.’ 


This is a very happy conception, very happily worked 
out. We venture to say that it is the work of love and 
enthusiasm—rather a growth than a work. For this is 
not a book which could have been made by a mere ran- 
sacking of literature for the purpose. The song is 
woven together from’many songs by many singers, begin- 
ning with the lines— | 

**In the ending of the year 

Light and life to man appear,” 
and carrying through the story of the Incarnation, not 
merely as written in history, but rather as written in the 
heart and experience of the: world, up the blending of 
myriad voices in the song 
* That once from angel lips was heard 

By shepherds in the field.” 
The illustrations are reproductions from photographs of 
some of the best works of the best masters, and the 
whole book may be fitly characterized as a wreath of 
picture and of song woven by loving hands for Christ- 
mas decoration. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


The great mass of Fall publications have now been issued, 
and a survey of the books which have appeared during the 
past three months shows a gratifying advancement in the 
general weight and substantial character of the new works ; 
there have been some notable additions to the highest de- 
partments of thought, especially in religious literature. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons lead in the publication of new and 
specially important books; James R. Osgood & Co, come 
close behind with an array of new books in every way 
creditable to that enterprising house, their holiday books 
being especially attractive and permanently valuable ; they 
had also the good fortune to publish, in ‘‘Guenn,”’ the best 
novel of the season. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in- 
creased their list by a number of very handsome editions of 
classic writers; the Riverside Emerson and the Riverside 
Shakespeare are works in ‘which every American may re- 
joice, representing as they do the very best book-making. 
Harper & Brothers have not issued as many books as usual, 
but have made interesting additions to their list, and have 
kept up their high standard. D. Appleton & Co. have finished 
their beautiful Parchment Shakespeare, published a historical 
religious novel in ‘‘ Arius,’? and a number of other very val- 
uable works. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have done themselves 
yvreat credit in their new edition of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury,’’ and 
their handsome edition of Gray’s *‘ Elegy.’’ Roberts Brothers, 
whose press rarely gives us any works of an inferior order, 
have added to their lists such beautiful and permanently 
delightful books as Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘ Indian Idylls,’’ and have 
issued a specially attractive series of holiday books. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, if they had done nothing else, would have 
deserved recognition from lovers of good and handsome 
books by the publication of their **‘ Assyrian Art,’’ and of their 
new edition of Charles Lamb’s works; Dodd, Mead & Co., 
who have become a leading house in the matter of art pub- 
lications, in the ** History of Ancient Sculpture,’’ and in their 
holiaay book, ** A Score of Etchings,’’ have made notable con- 
tributions to the literature of the season. Cassell & Co. have 
put their imprint on a number of useful books, and notably 
on the handsomest volume of the autumn, ‘Original Etch- 
ings.’? Macmillan & Co. have done good service with their very 
attractive edition of Matthew Arnold’s complete works, as 
well as with their admirable books for young readers. 
i. P. Putnam’s Sons has given us the beautiful Temple Edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’”’ together with many useful 
works on charitable and practical themes. J. W. Bouton’s 
publications have been in the line of choice, rare works. 
Estes & Lauriat, Lee & Shepard, D. Lothrop & Co., Rout- 
ledge & Sons, have made large and, in the main, excellent 
additions to the growing literature for young readers ; while 
James Pott, E. P. Dutton & Co., and A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
have enriched religious and meditative literature with a 
number of very beautiful books. 

During the past week the new books have been few, and 
not of special importance, the most important undoubtedly 
being Mr. Dyer’s Folk-Lore of Shakespeare (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers). The same publishers complete Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s series of Shakespeare plays by Titus and Andronicus. 
Raising the Pearl, by James Otis, is a charming yachting story 
for boys, full of adventure, and introducing experiences on 
shipboard. Mr. William Blakie’s Sound Bodies for Our 
Boys and Girls is a manual which ought to be very useful. 
Robert Carter & Brothers (New York) have issued a new 


edition of John Ploughman’s Talk and Pictures ; or, Plain Ad- - 


vice for Plain People.—— Health in the Household ; or, Hygienic 
Cookery, by Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. (New York: Fowler 
& Wells), is a work the character of which is sufficiently 
expressed by its name, the recipes being prepared with 
special reference to nutritious and healthful food.—In 
the John Hopkins University Studies, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York) send us Local Government and Free Schoolsin South 
Carolina. 


Professor John Fiske has identified himself to a consider- 
able extent with the popularization of the philosophy of 
evolution; but he is also the master of an extremely lucid and 


attractive literary style, and brings to all questions which 


he discusses the fruits of a very industrious reading and 
examination of authorities. His latest volume, Fzcursions 
of an Evolutionist (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), com- 


The Christmas Hymn; A Song of Songs. Selected and arranged 
by William Hays Ward and Susan Hays Ward. (New York : 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


| 


prises fourteen articles which have already appeared in vari- | Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, James Foote, John Brown, and 


ous quarters, many of them in the * Atlantic Monthly.” 
Professor Fiske’s strong evolutionary views color, of course, 


all that he writes, but whether one agrees with him or not one | 


cannot fail to receive much instruction and definite intel- | 


lectual impulse from the reading of this volume. 
cles on ** Old Aryan Words” and ‘*‘ Was There a Primeval 
Mother. Tongue ?”” have a distinct literary interest which 
will be appreciated even by non-professional readers: and, 
while heartily dissenting from many of the views advanced 
in this book, we commend it to all students who care for the 
honest judgment of an honest man. 

Gautier and D’Amicis have contributed largely to the 
modern literature of travel; their works have become clas- 
sic, and they long ago found a wider audience than that 
offered by France and Italy. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
has brought to the description of travel very much the same 
gifts—keen observation, power of seizing salient points and 
characteristics, genial hurmor, and a brilliant style; in the 
gift of humor, indeed, he surpasses all his fellow-laborers 
in the same literary field. His latest book, A Roundabout 
Journey (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is full of his de- 
lightful observation as atraveler and of the charm of his 
finished and genial style. Several of his chapters are 
already familiar to the readers of The Christian Union, hav- 
ing first appeared in our columns; this familiarity will serve 
to whet the appetite of the readers of these articles for more 
descriptive writing of the same sort; to all such, and to all 
who enjoy travels abroad under the guidance of a trained 
and fascinating guide, this book will be very welcome. Mr. 
Warner’s journey lay mostly through Spain, Southern 
Europe, and across into Africa, that charming historical re- 
gion which borders the Mediterranean Sea; he traveled with 
open eyes and a delicious sense of the humorous, and the 
records of his travel are almost as delightful as the jour- 
ney itself would be. 

It is admitted on all hands that no writer in any litera- 
ture has touched life at so many points and summed up so 
much experience as Shakespeare; many of his plays are 
fairly alive with the thought and custom and homely habit 
of the time in which he lived. He often touched the highest 
points of human experience and emotion; but he was, nev- 
ertheless, in sympathy, in knowledge, and in general com- 
prehension, not only near the popular life, but at its very 
beart ; his work is enriched by a knowledge so various and 
so minute that the world has not ceased to wonder how he 
ever acquired such a fund of information. One great de- 
partment of this kind of familiar Knowledge which Shake- 
speare possessed was that of popular folk-lore; the wisdom, 
the superstition, the fancy, and the old-time habits of the 
people themselves. 
Shakespeare’s work that the Rev. F. T. Dyer has prepared 
his very scholarly and sugyestive book on the Fulk- Lore of 
Shakespeare (New York: [larper & Brothers), in which be bas 
collected and grouped together such subjects as fairies, 
witches, birds, marriage, proverbs, and other like themes ; 
embodying in each chapter a careful study of the references 
in Shakespeare to current thought, superstition, and fancy 
on all these matters. The book is rich as a treasure of folk- 
lore; it is valuable to students of Shakespeare because it sup- 


-plements the works of the great dramatist with a key to 


many of his obscure allusions and references. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has made as careful a study of 
New England life as any story writer of the day, and her 
sketches in this direction are admirably faithful and inter- 
esting. She knows the Yankee character, and she sketches 
it on its more attractive side with a sympathetic hand. The 
quiet New England village life, monotonous, but not with- 
out dramatic elements, she Knows thoroughly. Her latest 
book, which gets its name from the opening story, 7he Mate 
of the Daylight (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin «& Co.), is full of 
fresh and vigorous character-drawing, and has throughout 
the accent of truth. 


It is to bring out these features of 


The arti- | 


Readings for Leisure Moments, by H. L. Hastings (Boston : 


Scriptural Tract Repository), is a collection of miscellany by 
the Editor of the ‘** Christian, ’’ of a direct, practical nature, 
addressed more to the conscience than to the thought, seek- 
ing moral rather than intellectual ends. There is a great 
deal of homely, practical wisdom running through the vol- 
ume, in forms which, if lacking in literary merit, are of a 
kind which seem to meet the tastes of a multitude of people. 

Edward Everett Hale has the faculty of writing a short 
story, clear in intention, humorous in characterization, and 
with a continuous narrative interest. Some of his short 
stories are classical, and the title of his latest book, Our 
Christmas in a Palace Car—Travelers’ Stories (New York : Funk 
& Wagnalls), is sufficient to excite delightful anticipation 
of the pleasantest kind of reading. -The volume is made up 
of a series of short stories appropriate to the Christmas sea- 
son, and told by a company of travelers in a palace car. It 
is needless to say that Mr. Hale has devised a great many 
ingenious incidents, and has drawn upon the scenery and 
dramatic resources of yarious parts of the country to furnish 
forth this holiday volume; it is a book decidedly out of the 
common run, with plenty of Western life in it, and not a lit- 
tle homely humor of the kind which comes out of the life of 
common people. Mr. Hale has included among his own 
stories a somewhat original and striking sketch giving an 
account of ‘Christmas in Cooney Camp,’’ by Mr. Colling- 
wood. 

Mr. A. P. Russel’s ‘** Library Notes’’ were keenly appreci- 
ated by lovers of literature, and such will find his latest 
volume, Characteristic Sketches and Essays (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), quite as full of interest as the earlier 
book ; it is a treasury of literary anecdote and information. 
Some of the leading writers and prominent personages of 
modern times are brought out in the light of the familiar 
records of their contemporaries and friends. Drawing from 
many sources, Mr. Russel has woven these sketches together 
with considerable original matter of his own; Sarah Siddons, 


we are glad to receive and commend 
treasury of thought, of rich and varied wisdom, and of mar- - 


other equally interesting literary and historical figures 
appear in these pages as they appeared to their friends ; and 
of all revelations of character none are so authentic or 
fascinating as these personal impressions. Altogether we 
count the volume one of rare interest and of real value. 


Mrs. Sophia Winthrop Weitzel is a writer whose contribu- 
tions to the columns of The Christian Union have long been 
valued both by the editors and readers. To a keen observa- 
tion, a quick sense of hnmor, and a warm human sympathy, 
she adds a very fresh and delightful literary style. All 
these qualities are evident in her latest book, Renée of France, 
Duchess of Ferrara (New York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. j, 
a carefully written and extremely interesting 
religious biography. The story of this notable woman is 
full of dramatic interest, and Mrs. Weitzel has reproduced 
its essential features with vividness and tidelity. 
great age in which she lived, the notable characters with 
which she came in contact, are brought home to the reader, 
and the atmosphere of the time is very successfully repro- 
duced as he follows the story of this gifted and devoted 
woman. 


piece of 


The 


A complete edition of the works of Schiller in the best 
English translations has long been needed, and is a service 
rendered to good literature: the /lousehold Edition of the 
Works of Frederick Schiller (Boston: 8. E. Casino & Co.) 
fulfills the requirements of the home library. The four 
volumes, attractively bound and well printed, contain all 
the leading works of the great German poet, rendered into 
Engiish by the most accomplished English students of Ger- 
man literature. The masterly translations of Coleridge, and 
the excellent work of Theodore Martin and Joseph Melish, 
appear in this edition, and put the reader in possession of 
Schiller’s thought and style through the medium of the most 
attractive and intelligent renderings. Of the substance of 
literary work contained in these four volumes, it is not 
necessary to speak here; to be ignorant of Schiller is to be 
ignorant of one of the noblest characters and one of the 
most representative minds of the century. Any publication 
of his work which will extend their circle of readers among 
English-speaking people is a thing to be grateful for, and 
this edition as a 


velous poetic beauty. 

Our Famous Women. (Hartford: A. D. Worthington & 
Co.) A book about famous women, by famous women, is 
somewhat of a novelty in literature. That is this book. It 
contains character sketches of thirty women, all Americans, 
and written by American women. The characters are those 
most famous in American life, chiefly, though not exelu- 
sively, in American literature, and the authors include the 
best writers of the day. The book is ornamented with some 
portraits, which, though good as engravings, certainly can- 
not be accused of flattering the originals. 

Canaries and Cage birds. By George H. Holden. (New 
York, Boston, Providence: G. H. Holden.) Mr. Holden has 
long been known among bird-lovers as an enthusiastic bird- 
lover bimself, as the proprietor of one of the largest, if 
not quite the largest, bird fancier’s establishment in the coun- 
try, with stores in New York, Boston, and Providence, and 
as an authority, perhaps we should say the authority, in 
all matters connected with the purchase, care, and keeping 
of birds, especially canaries. This attractive volume, with 
its bird portraits in color, and its melodies which have been 
taught to singing birds, with its poems about birds, its in- 
formation respecting the trade in birds, its practical diree- 
tions as to the care of birds, and its price-list at the end, of 
both birds and bird-cages, is the bird-keeper’s rade meeum. 
We have set our copy one side for quotations for our Home 
Department, if our Home editor can find room for them. 

Edgar Fawcett has already written two popular and suc- 
cessful society stories, and his latest venture in this field, 
which first appeared in the Sunday ** Tribune,” indicates, in 
our judgment, a considerable advance in power. The story 
of An Ambitious Woman (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
tinds its locality and its characters in New York and its 
immediate vicinity, and the clever and entertaining fashion 
in which Mr. Fawcett deals with Greenpoint and Calvary 
Cemetery suggests the unexhausted wealth of local scenery 
which awaits the romancer of our own soil. The novel is 
well conceived and strongly developed : it abounds in pict- 
ures of social life which have the touch of fidelity, and, 
although it is in no sense a great novel, it adds another 
faithful study to the accumulating sketches of New York 
society. 

A new edition of Charles Lamb, including those inimitable 
essays and those charming letters, makes its appearance 
opportunely in the holiday season ; better far than all spe- 
cially prepared holiday books is a substantial copy of such 
an English classic as Charles Lamb. The Works of Charles 
Lamb, in tive volumes, from the press of A. C, Armstrong & 
Son (New York), is one of the most tasteful and complete 
editions of this master of English of which we have any 
acquaintance ; the type is large and clear, the page wide and 
well margined, the binding of that handsome and substan- 
tial character which one associates by right with the classical 
writers. The portrait of Lamb, which faces the title-page of 
the first volume, is an admirable likeness, and gives one a 
clear impression of one of the most remarkable personalities 
in English literature. The value of this edition is very much 
increased by Mr. Ainger’s notes, which form by far the best 
commentary on Lamb that has been given tothe world. Mr. 
Ainger is a thorough master of all information relating to 
Lamb and to his work; he has studied all the questions in- 
volved, looked up all manner of obscure and out-of-the-way 
facts, and gives the essays in some parts a much fresher 
meaning. We welcome this new edition as a handsome ad- 
dition to the noble array of standard books, and as every 
way worthy of some of the most charming works in the Eng- 
lish language. 
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"LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Joun Morvey’s book on Emerson 
will shortly be published by the Macmillans. 

—THE Directory of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps for 1884 will shortly be pub- 
lished by T. 8. Hamersley, 30 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, and will contain the 
names and post-office addresses of every 
officer now in the service. 

—THe Rev. Dr. HAGueE's ARTICLES, enti- 
tled ** Life Notes,’ in course of publication 
in the ** Watchman’’ of Boston, are very 
admirable specimens of character painting, 
and ought to be put in book form for a wider 
and a more permanent circle of readers. 

—N. Tippars & Sons, 124 Nassau Street, 
New York, will issue iu a few days the first 
number of **The Ilustrator of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons for 1884,’’ 
a new help for teachers and scholars to 
study the lesson. Price, 60 cents per year. 

—LITTELL’s ** Living AGE ”’ enters upon its 
160th volume, and still shows no signs of 
decrepitude ; its selections from foreign pub- 
lications are made with wise and discrimi- 


nating good taste, and in the course of a year | 


it offers an immense amount of the best 
current thought to its readers. 

—THE NEXT Issue of the Library of Ab- 
original American Literature, published by 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, will be 
‘*The Comedy of Gueguence,’’ a play written 
and acted by the natives of Nicaragua. It 
dates from the seventeenth century, and is 
written in a dialect half Aztec and half 
Spanish. 

—Mr. E. V. SMALLEY’s sketch of General 
Sherman in the January ‘ Century’”’ has 
been inspected by General Grant, whose sug- 
gestions have been of great value in assisting 
the writer to give an authentic and trust- 
worthy account of the important events of 
General Sherman’s career. A paper on Gen- 
eral Sheridan will follow in the February 
number. 

—JamMes R. Oscoop & Co. have published 
Raphael’s Madonnas and Holy Families,”’ 
by Mrs. Julia A. Shedd, illustrated with 
twenty full-page heliotypes of Raphael's most 
famous and popular paintings; also the 
first volume of **The World as Will and 
Idea,’’ by Arthur Schopenhauer, translated 
from the German by R. B. Haldane and 
John Kemp. 

—NoO DAINTIER SET OF BOOKS has been 
issued this year than the five-volume duo- 
decimo edition of Farrar’s ** Life of Christ.”’ 
(New York: Cassell & Co., Limited.) Canon 
Farrar’s work is too well known to need 
any characterization here. Its appearance in 
this form is timely just now, when Sunday- 
school classes are looking for presents for 
teachers and superintendents.. 

—K. WORTHINGTON has issued a small lot 
of the twelvemo edition of Bancroft’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the United States’’ (published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.), with all the steel portraits 
of the ten-volume Library Edition, hand- 
somely bound in new cloth binding, with 
white title labels, and gilt top. Mr. Worth- 
ington will shortly publish a book on China 
by ‘** Chinese Gordon.”’ 

—8§. W. Titton & Co. (Boston) publish 
a very useful ‘‘ Self-Instructive Art Series,’’ 
designed to occupy the attention of children 
and to teach them the use and character of 
colors and the elementary forms of drawing 
without an instructor. The publishers have 
issued in this series Whittier’s ‘‘ Jack in the 
Pulpit ’’ and Lord Houghton’s ‘‘ Good Night 
and Good Morning,’’ to be filled in by the 
young draughtsman. 

—‘* Bits oF PREciovus is the suggest- 
ive title of a set of four little books made up 
of selections from the writings of such men 
as Robertson and Faber, and very attract- 
ively issued by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
(New York); the same publishers send out a 
package of ‘* New Year Leaflets,’’ containing 
thirty leaflets addressed to various members 
of the family, and to friends in various posi- 
tions, and containing sentiments adapted to 
the opening of the new year. 

—A PAPER by Andrew Lang on the his- 
torical romance and modern quaintness of 
‘* Edinboro Old Town” will be the opening 
paper of the January ‘‘Century.’’ It will be 
illustrated with a score of clever drawings 
by Pennell. John Burroughs’s ‘‘In Words- 
worth’s Country ’’ will be the literary essay 
of the January *‘Century.’’ Mr. Burroughs 
accepts Wordsworth as the first English poet 
of our century. He says: ‘‘ No other English 
poet has touched me quite so closely as 
Wordsworth.”’ 

—Tue STANDARD LIBRARY, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls (New York), circulated 
over a hundred and fifty million pages last 
year, and brought to the knowledge of a 
multitude of people a large amount of the 


best standard popular literature. This library 
has been indorsed by such men as Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, Dr. Taylor, Professor Day, and 
others, and may be commended as an enter- 
prise worthy of generous popular support. 
The Christian Union is glad to indorse 
heartily any scheme which puts good litera- 
ture in competition with the degrading and 


just now a flood-tide all over the world. 
—Ginn, & Co. have issued The 
Question of a: Division of the Philosophical 
Faculty,’’ being the inaugural address of Dr. 
August Wilhelm Hofmann on assuming the 
Rectorship of the University of Berlin, Octo- 
ber 15, 1880, reprinted from the second edi- 
tion, with an appendix, and containing an 
introduction by John Williams White. They 
have also just published the complete works 
of Virgil, fully annotated for school and col- 


lege use by Professor J. B. Greenough, with | 


/numerous illustrations; *‘ History Topiecs,’’ 
by Professor William Francis Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, to which is added 
a reference list of books and authorities ; 
and The Student’s Calendar,’’ a selection 
of wise and valuable quotations, designed 
for students and others. 

—** CASSELL’s FAMILY MaGaZINe,”’ of which 
the first number of the American edition has 
just appeared, presents a very attractive list 
of popular contributions ; it is strictly a pop- 
ular magazine, addressed both by its literary 
qualities and by the style of its illustrations 
to the average man and woman and the 
average family. It is, perhaps, specially 
valuable because it attempts to reach this 
audience : there are a multitude of people to 
whom the higher-priced and more ambitious 


| magazines do not appeal, who would be 


greatly interested in ‘* Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine,’ and who would find pleasure and 
profit in its monthly visits. The illustrations 
are effective and interesting, and numerous 
enough to make the magazine attractive to 
the eye. 


NEW PUI BLICATIONS, 


TWO ENJOYABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


For The Solitary and the Social. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 


Author of Mosaics,” ** Festival of Song,” and 
Evenings with the Sacred Poets. 
Illustrated with Fifty-two Original oe by 
Eminent American Artists. 526 Pages, 
Octavo, Cloth Binding, handsomely 
stamped, $2.00; the same with 
| $2.50. 

* These ‘Sa admirably adapted for a 
rize ora present. It is emphatically a book to 
Y. Times 

‘TA work distin teed not only by its literary 

excellence and absorbing interest, but by the 
healthiness of its : td wr, the purit of its morals, 
and the genuine respect it shows for religion.”— 
[N. Y. Churchman. 


EDENS of ITALY 


BY JOSEPH CROSS, D.D., LL.D. 


Embellished with One Hundred and — Il- 
lustrations (thirty being full pages), ther 
with a fine Outline Map and ndex. 
Small quarto, handsome cloth binding, $5. 00. 

‘The book is one of the most attractive ——r 
those intended for holiday gifts.".—{[New Y 


bune. 

‘One of the most Pa nt books of the season 
is ‘ Edens of Italy,’ by the Rev. Joseph Cross."'— 
Republican. 

There are very few cities and spots that are 
omitted in this excellent work, which has been 
written and pre h experience and care. 
We know of no work at a reasonable price that 
answers in its stead.’ Mie Boston Sunday Globe. 


Le C hristmas Cards, Christmas 
Books, in Great and Pleasing Vari- 
ety, at Reasonable Prices. 


Thos. Whittaker, 


2 & 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW VORK. 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


WILL ADOPT THE 


Common Sense 


Music Reader, 
By Dr. H. R. Palmer and A. T. Schanfiler. 
A carefully ed book of Studies and Recre- 


ations, follo _ the method so successfully used 
by the Church Choral Union in New York City.” 


Better results can be obtained by the use 
of this Music : Book than by any "otheri 


A Class can be taught to read ordinary Church 
Music in all keys, in EIGHTEEN LESSONS. 
An abundant supply of choice Tunes, Glees, 
Songs, etc., Sacred and Secular. 
160 pages, handsomely gotten up. 


Price, $6 per dos. by Ex.; 60 Cts. per copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


offensive reading matter of which there is 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Rontleige & Sons, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


A New Edition of the Handy Volume 
Shakspeare. 

Complete in 13 volumes, with Glossary. Green 
cloth, red edges, and maroon cloth, orange 
edges. In a cloth box. Per set, §7,50; Parch- 
ment, gilt top, in leatherette case, per set, 
$13; French morocco limp, round corners, 
gilt edges, in French morocco case, $20. 
Seal, ny round corners, gilt edges. in seal 
$35.00 


The First Oollected Uniform Edition 
of George MacDonald’s Novels. 
With illustrations on wood and ‘steel. 19 vol- 
umes. 12mo, cloth, in box. Per set..$28 50 
5700 
Cloth vols. sold separately. Each jae ee 
**A mine of original and quaint similitudes. 


Their deep perceptions of human nature are cer- 
tainly remarkable.’’—[The Century Magazine. 


A New Large-Type Edition of the 
Spectator. 

Printed from entirely new electrotype plates, 
reproducing the original text both as first 
issued and as corrected by its authors. With 
introductions, notes, and index by Henry Mor- 
ley. 3 vols., 12mo., cloth, in box. Perset, $3 75 
Half calf, per set 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 
A new edition in large type. Printed from new 
plates and with new illustrations. 

Emma. A Novel. Sense and Sensibility. 
Pride and Prejudice. Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 

Five volumes, 12mo, cloth. Per set, $5 OO, Per 
volume . $100 


Kate Greenaway’ hristmas Book. 
Little Ann and Other Poems. 


By Jane and Ann Taylor. With 64 pages of il- 
lustrations from entirely new and original 
designs by Kate Greenaway. The illustrations 
are all printed in colors, and are as pretty and 
charming as her very best. 8vo, boards, $2, 
Full calf, in box, $5, 


Pantomime A Picture Show for Young 
People. 

With many illustrations in colors and in tints, 
drawn specially for this work. Imperial 4to, 
boards, cover printed in colors, $1.50. 

The Minstrels, 
(UNIFORM WITH ABOVE.) 

With many illustrations in colors and in tints 
drawn specially for this work. Imperial 4to, 
boards, lithographed coyer in colors, $1,50, 


Pantomime and Minstrel Scenes. 

A Picture Carnival for the Young. Being the 
above two vols. bound in one. Imperial 4to, 
boards, cover elaborately printed in colors, 
$2.50. 

‘** The pictures are brilliant and attractive, and 
will assuredly the juvenile eye... . 
And the little chap who finds it on the outside of 
his stocking ndeed count lucky.”’ 

[N. Y. Herald, October 22, 1883 


Robin Hood: Life, Ballade, and Songs, 
By Joseph Ritson. An entirely new edition. 
With SO original illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, and an appendix containing a glos- 
sary, “The Playe of Robyn Hode,” and songs 
with music. 12mo, cloth, with red-line border, 


$1.75. 
The Asheldon Schoolroom. 


A Book for Girls, by the Author of ‘* Jeannette.”’ 
With illustrations. 12mo, cloth ... $1.25 


The Old House in the Square. 
By Alice Weber. With illustrations by M. E. Ed- 
wards. 12mo, cloth...... ... $1.25 
“A story of child-life ... the tone of which 


may be commended as both and natural.”’ 
—[C tian Union, Nov. 8, 1 


Edouard Laboulaye’s Old Wives’ Fables. 
A collection of Stories drawn from French, Ital- 
ian, and Northern —— sources, with 225 


illustrations. 12mo,cloth.... .. $1.25 
and His Knights of The 
Round Table. 


An entirely new edition by Henry Frith, with 
original illustrations by F. A. Fraser. The 
Preface of William Caxton to the first edition 
of the “Morte d’Arthur,’’ printed in 1485, 
annexed as an appendix. 12mo, cloth, $1,25, 


Kate Greenaway’s Almanac for 1884. 
With a picture by this well-known artist, printed 

in colors, for every month in the year. Stiff 

paper covers, 50c.; cloth, gilt edges, 75c. ; 

French morocco, round corners, gilt edges, 

$1. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


a 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
N EW KS. 


Among the Holy Hills, Hills. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D., Author of ** From the Lakes of Killarney 


to the Golden Horn,” ‘From Egypt to 
Japan,’’ and ‘‘On the Desert."’ 1 vol., crown 
Svo. Witha Map. $1. - 


Kadesh-Barnea. Its Importance and Prob- 
able Site, with a Story of a Hunt for it, Includ- 
ing Studies of the Route of the Exodus, and 
the Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By 
H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., editor of the “‘ Sunday- 
school Times.”’ 1 yvol., 8vo. With two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. $5.00. 


The Life of Luther. By Julius Késtlin, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Halle, with more 
than 60 illustrations from Original Portraits 
and Documents. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

This is the only Authorized American Edition, 
and contains all the Original Mlustrations and 
Fac-similes. 

Historical Hand-Book of Italian Sculp- 
ture. By Charles ©. Perkins, Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute, author of 
** Tuscan Sculptors,’ Italian Sculptors,” ete. 
1 vol., 8vo, with an etched frontispiece and 
many engravings, $4. 

A Day in Athens with Socrates. By the 
author of ‘*Socrates.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, $1. 

The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 
Written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 1 
vol., 4to, full embossed leather, antique, from 
the author's designs. $4.50. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE 
of Donald CG. Mitchell (Ik 
MARVEL). Including Three or Four vol 
umes containing new and unpublished material 

In 12mo. volumes, in original cloth bindings. 

Price per vol., $1.25. 


Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Seven Stories. 

Dream Life. 

Wet Days at Edgewood. 


The remaining volumes will be published at 
short intervals. 


The Rise of the po. uenots of France. 
By Henry M. Baird, Professor in the University 
of the City of New York. 2 vols., 8vo, witha 
map. Price reduced to $3.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY MARION HARLAND. 
The Cottage Kitchen, 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities. Remnants, and 
200 Ways of Using them. By Susan Anna 
Brown, author of ‘“*The Book of Forty Pud- 
dings.”’ 1 vol., illuminated, $1. 


The American Boy’s Handy Book; 0r, 
What to Do and Howto Dolt. By. Daniel C. 
Beard. With more than 300 illustrations by 
the author. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: Kite Time; Novel 
Modes of Fishing; Home-made Tackle; How to 
Stock, Make, and Keepa Fresh-Water Aquarium ; 
Knots, Bends, and Hitches; The Water Tele- 

scope; Home-made Boats; Novelties in Soap 

Bubbles ; Balloons ; How to Camp Out ; Bird Sin 

ers, etc. ; How to Rear Wild Birds; Home- mate 

Hunting Apparatus Blow Guns, Elder Guns 

and Trappings; Dogs ; Practica 

Fanidermy for Boys; Snow-ball Houses and 

Statuary: Sleds: Ice-Boats : In-door Amuse. 

ments, ete., etec., ete. 

The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. 
With a series of illustrations by R. B. Birch. 1 
vol., square 12mo, $2. 

The Hoosier Dey. By Edward 
Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master," etc. With full-page illustrations. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1. 

WILLIAM O. STODDARD’S STORIES FOR 

BOYS. 


Among the Lakes. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

Saltillo Boys. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

Dab Kinzer. A Story of a Growing Boy. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1. 

The Quartet. A Sequel to “ Dab Kinzer.” 1 
vol., 12mo, $1. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


BARNES’ GENERAL HISTORY. 


A Brief History of Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Peoples. 
With some account of their Monuments, Institu- 
tions, Arts, Manners, and Customs. 


By the author of Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States, of France, etc. Postpaid, $1.75. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & 


New Books for the Young. 


A New Book by the author of * Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland,” ** Through the Looking- 
Glass. and What Alice Found there,” etc., ete. 


Rhyme ? and Reason ? 


By LEWIS CARROLL, author of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,” ete., ete., with nu- 
merous illustrations. 1l2mo, extra gilt, $1.50. | 


SIK SAMUEL W. BAKER'S NEW BOOKS 
FOR BOYS. 


True Tales for My Grandson. 


BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., ae | 
F.R.G.S., WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY W. J. HENNSSEY. 
i2mo. Cloth, extra gilt, $1.50. 
CONTENTS : 

BUMMER AND HIS POOR ACQUAINTANCE. 

THE CRUISE OF THE WHALER “SOPHIA.” 

EVERHARD HARCOURT; 
CADET. 

HASSAN ALI AND THE GOLDEN BASIN. 

SOMETHING ABOUT DOGS, AND MY GRAND. 
FATHER’S STORY. 

ELEPHANT TALES AND REMINISCENCES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Every scene described has been a reality, al- 
though some few of the incidents have been 
enacted by myself, and introduced in the dramat- 
ic guise of an assumed character. 


place as they have been related ; they may accord. 
ingly be accepted as examples and guides to sim- 
ilar adventures that may be achieved at some 
future day by my youthful readers. 

Young people will observe that the characters 
which attract their sympathy are not the bluster- 
ing heroes of the melodramatic stage, but those 
combinations of honor, courage, and gentleness 
which form the much respected word in English, 
gentleman. THE AUTHOR. 


Two Little Waifs. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of * Carrots,” 
* Cuckoo Clock,"* &e. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
l6mo, Cloth extra, $1.25. 

* Allis gentle and refined, yet interest is awak- 
ened in the little waifs, and we doubt not that 
Gladdie and Roger are destined this season to 
make many little friends in refined households.” 

-[London Daily News. 

‘Mrs. Molesworth’'s delightful story of ‘Two 
Little Waifs’ will charm all the small people 
who find it in their stockings. It relates the ad- 
ventures of two lovable English children lost in 
Paris; and is just wonderful enough to pleasantly 
wring the youthful heart."’--[New York Tribune. 

* This is always the way with Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s works... . It is quite a settled thing 
that we always love the children, and never lose 
a chance of reading about them.’’—London 
Athenw#um. 


Hannah Tarne. 


A STORY. 
By the author of ** Mr. Greysmith.”’ 
With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSEY. 
12mo. $1.25. 


Grimm's Household Stories, 


Translated from the German by LUCY CRANE. 
With nearly Two Hundred Designs by 
WALTER CRANE, 

12mo, cloth, elegant, $2. 

** The illustrations alone would make a charm- 
ing portfolio of choice drawings, while the trans- 
lation is particularly smooth and excellent. It is 
the most delightful version of these old fairy 
tales ever issued.’’—[Churchman. 


Paladin and Saracen. 


Stories from Ariosto. 
By M. HOLLWAY-CALTHROP. 
With Illustrations. 12mo: $1.50. 


‘As Charles and Mary Lamb made charming 
reading for young people out of the plays of 
Shakespeare, 80 Mr. Hollway-Calthrop has suc- 


OR, THE YOUNG | 


The sporting | 
anecdotes are not inventions, but actually took | 


cessfully done with these tales of chivalry. .. . 
Young people should be thankful to him for hav- 
ing thus opened the way to a better appreciation 
in their mature age of the famous poets of the 
Renaissance.’ — 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. : 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


Schools, 


THE CHRISTIAN UN IN. 


Adams’ His StOTIC 


A NEW REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


ELEGANT PRESENT FOR ANYONE. 


On Rollers, ‘turned by cranks, 
on the wall us may be desired) for 


In Portfolio Form, for table use, pe pa 
In Book Form, ‘a 
Send for Descriptive Circular, or Postal Order for a Chart if, you 
wish to make a very valualde Christmas present. and it will 


al hart. 


“To the teacher of General History it is invaluable.” 
* Rev. F. N. Peloubet says: “It is a capital help for Sabbath- | 
School Teachers.’ | 
It enables one to fix in the Mind the General Order of Events. 
It enables one to definitely LOCATE, in time, Individual Events. 
It enables one to SEE the CONTEMPORARY EVENTS of any 
period, as in a picture. 


PRICES 

and occupying such space 

Families and 

$15.00 
15.00 
10.00 


he forwarded at once. 


COLBY & CO., Publishers, 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(10 and 12 Dey St., New York.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(Now Ready.) 

Oehler’s Theology 
of the Old Testament. This American Edition, 
edited by Professor Geo. E. Day, D.D., is made 


the class-book at Yale, Princeton, and other 
Seminaries. Cloth, $2.50 


Biblical Lights and Side 
Lights, being a Cyclopedia of Ten Thousand 
Biblic ‘al Illustrations, with Thirty Thousand 
Cross References. By the Rev. Charles E. 
Little. S8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


Christmas in a Palace. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.00. 


Popular Life of Luther. 
By Prof. Rein. bunctie 25 cts. ; 


Paper, 25cts.; cloth 


cloth, $1.00, 


(Just Ready in d Library.) 


With the Poets. 
By Canon Farrar. Best poetry of the different 
centuries. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 


(Ready Dec. Wth, in Standard Library.) 
Popular Life of Zwingli, 


e Great Swiss Reformer, in Commemoration 
of his 400th er“ —Jan. Ist, 1884. Paper, 
25 cts. ; cloth, $1.00 


(Ready Ww.) 
Wall Street in History. 
By Martha J. —_— Finely Illustrated, gilt 
edged, $2.00 


te Our Catalogue free, by mall. 


MUSICAL GIFTS! 


Christ ! New Years! 
T1iStMaS! 
Gems of English Song. 

256 Sheet Music Size pages. Revised; enlarged, 
and best collection of the 
Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 

215 Sheet Music Size All the old-time, 
world-famous Minstrel and Plantation songs. 

Musical Favorite. 

230 Sheet Music Size pages. A recent collec- 

tion of the best Piano pieces. 
Gems of Strauss. 


250 Sheet Music Size pages. a to 
be the most brilliant music in the world. 


Guitar at Home. (NEW.) 


175 Vocal and Instrumental. Price of 
each of the above books, $2.00 in beards, $2.50 in 
cloth, and $8.00 gilt. 


Musical Literature. 


Ritter's History of Music, 2 vols., each 
$1.25; Mendelssohn's beautiful Letters, 2 vols., 
each $1.50; Mozart's Letters, 2 vols., each $1.15. 
Lives of Beethoven, ($1.0), Gottschalk, 
($1.25), Chopin, ($1.25). Handel, (32), Men- 
delssohn, ($1.25), Rossini, ($1.50), Von Web- 
er, (2 vols., each $1.25), Schumann, ($1.25), 
Polko’s Sketches, ($1.25), Urbino’s Bio- 
graphical ($1. ie 


DITSON & C0., Boston. 


. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Christmas Stockings 


Will be incomplete this year, unless the 
Double, Holiday Number of St. NICHOLAS 
finds a place in them. No such children’s 
book has ever been sold for the money. It 
is a wonder. The Christmas cover, printed 


in eleven colors, is worth the price of the 
whole 184-page book. Price, 50 cents. If 
your dealer is out of copies, send the amount 
to THe CENTURY CO. NEw York. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a faver upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by «tating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


LAST CALL. 
Unparalleled Offer! 
A [A $4. 00 Periodical for $1.0 50 

I Number for Nothing ! 
A Dictionary Without Cost. 


Two Elegant Engravings Free. 


To Every New Subscriber! If your Subscription 
to the 


American Agriculturist 


for 1884, is immediately forwarded. the sender 
will be presented with the NEW AMERICAN 
600-PACE DICTIONARY, containing 50,- 
000 Words, and over 1,000 Engravings, postage 
free; also with the Magnificent Plate Engrav- 
ings, * FOES OR FRIENDS ?” [11x18 1-2 
inches], and THE MEADOW” 
17 1-2 inches]. 10 cents for postage, or both En- 
gravings furnished free at this office—making 
$1.60 for Paper, Dictionary, and Engravings, all 
postage free. As our supply of Dupre’s great 
work, ** In the Meadow,” is limited, the number 
receiving it must necessarily be limited ; so send 
your subscriptions at once in order to get It. 


Price, $1.50 a Year. Single Numbers, 15c. 
Sample Copy of Paper for two 2-Cent Stamps. 


Active Canvassers Everywhere Wanted. 


Address, Publishers, 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd, ms 


751 Broadway, New York. 


TENNYSON’S 
PRINCESS, 
A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


AND 
LUCILLE, 
Handsomely Bound and Illustrated. 
STODDARD'S 


RED LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 
All of J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Publications. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED FOR MARK TWAIN'S BOOKS. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER, 658 Broadway. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH, 


A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers, from 
the combined view of the vocal surgeon 
and the voice trainer. 


By Lennox Browne, M.D., and Emil Behnke, 

With numerous illustrations by wood-engraving 
and photography. Octavo, cloth extra, $4.50. 
A limited letter-press edition. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING. 


Delivered to the students of the Royal Academy. 
By Edward Armitage. 8vo, Illustrated, cloth 
extra, $1.75. 


MONTHLY 


FOR 
WILLIAM BLACK’S 
Judith Shakespeare. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABBEY. 
SEE 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 404) 
FORK JANUARY, 


Portrait of John G. Whittier. 


Frontispiece. Engraved by G. KRUELL. 


The Quaker Poet, 
A Personal Sketch of the Poet Whittier. By 


HAKRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD  Illustrat- 
ed by Harry FENN; 
At Mentone l., 
By Constance FENIMORE Woo Lllustrated 


The oa Packet and Cl!pper Service. 


By G. W. SHeLpon. L[ilustrated ; 


The Birth of a Nation, 


By Colonel Hiegernson. Illustrated 


Judith Shakespeare-—l., 


A New Novel by Wittiam Brack. Illustrated 
by ABBEY: 


Nature’s Serial Story Il., 


A New Novel. By E. P. ROE. Illustrated by 
and DIELMAN: 


Short Stories, 


WHAT WAS SEEN BY JUAN VALDEZ AT 
SALTILLO. By THomas A. JANVIER; 

CASSIE’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. By A WoRKINGe- 
GIRL: 


City Athletics, 
By H. (. BUNNER. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


Our English Visitors. Italian Opera in New 
York.—Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in the 
Merchant of Venice.- The Staten Island Bi- 
centenary.—The Theory of Popular Govern- 
ment. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


The Division of Time.—A Chinese Notice.—De- 
grees. —- Eschatological. — A Mistake.—Tom’'s 
Joke.—A Sympathetic Sexton.—The Lieuten- 
ant’s Fruit Cake.- Uncle Mose’s Disappoint- 
ment.— Anecdote of General Early.—Too Hope 
ful.—Solution of the Poe Acrostic.—-Found a 
Grave-Yard.—Information Wanted.—The Tex- 
as Bell-Punch.—A Lawyer Discomfited.— A 
Suggestive Visitor.—One Bachelor of Many. 
Genegal Early Again.—What Branches for 
John? 


HARPER'S 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 


PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY _.......... 4 00 
BAZAR..............- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.... 1 w 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers). 10 WwW 


Postage Free to all seibeebitiats in the ‘United 
States and Canada. 


HARPER'S CATALOGU E, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ULYERS of the Double, Holiday Number 

of St. NICHOLAS can subscribe to the 
rest of the magazine year for $2.50, if they 
are pleased with that number. And who 
wouldn’t be pleased with a 184page book, 
containing stories by Miss Alcott, Julian 
Hawthorne, Frank R. Stockton, Mayne Reid, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Charles Dudley Warner, 
H. H. Boyesen, and other distinguished 
writers, with 134 pictures drawn by leading 
artists—all for 0 cents? The cover is worth 
more than that as a Christmas card. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you, or send 50 cents 
to Tag CENTURY CO. New York. 


.. Per Year $4 ov . 
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the day ; and with my heart filled to over | how any such a one ¢an rise from such a 
Fulton and Clark streets, Brooklyn. 
favorable reviews—because it is a novel/ do his will, and help those whom he 
baret | am so erateful for this wonderful pray erfully, slowly, AS they would read | 
recognized, The world of to-day staggers | others read it, and to suggest that if such 


956 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ Vol. 28, No. 25 
A NOTABLE BOOK 
flowing with the thoughts it has quiches’ reading not feeling that he never knew 
to life in it, I want to call the attention of | before what Christ’s love was and is; sof 

others to it who may have held aloof | th it all the value of earth or heaven | 

whose actual hero is the Lord Jesus Christ. loved so much, the sinning, the sorrow- | FIVE MIN UTES FROM BRIDGE TERM INUS. 
| refer, of course, to General Wallace's | fy], the lost. 

“ Story of Be n Hur.” Tam going to give | I write you this letter, dear Christian | 

no analysis of the story—no mere critic) Union, with only one motive: to urge. 

book that [want everybody who loves the story of their truest and_ best: Joved First Floor, Extension---Silver-Plated Goods, Cutlery, Lamps, etc. 

either Christ or truth to read a and learn, frie nd, whom as vet they had never fully | 

as never before, what the coming of Christ | comprehended. ‘Second Floor---White and Richly Decorated Table Goods. 

was to those who loved and sought truth I Ww rite it asking those who own it, and, | | 

under two heavy burdens—religious and | 4 pook were wisely read. it might be an! Th; ; 

irom : Third Floor---Art Room; Clocks, Bronzes, Marble Statuary, 

Irredy immense help in all our schools, and espe- 

all our real failures and our only pecially, of course, in all our Sabbath- 
Of the two, the relig-| schools, too many of which, alas! are 


‘can read any of the parts of this book | 

. ‘that refer to Jesus Christ, and not feel as. 

I have just read what seems to me one | if he had been in his presence through 

of the most valuable religious novels of the scenes it paints. I cannot wees on oe 

from it as I did—in spite of the many | mist lie in oneness with him, in power to 
could do it justice, and Tam not a critic; those who have not read it, to read it, First Floor---General Fancy Goods in China, Glass, etc. 

before the Messiah had been revealed OF | therefore, love it, to lend it, and see that | ‘Second Floor, Extension---Dinner Sets. 
sadder and | weakened and poisoned by such trashy 


Fine Vases, 
Brass Goods, etc., ete. 
‘Third Floor, Extension---Table Glass, Cut and Pressed. 


come 
abiding sorrows. 
ious unbelief is infinitely the 


the most fatal both to Christians and the! pooks as often crowd their libraries. 
rest of the world. Living Christians to- In the one service, yours, Fourth Floor---Antique Furniture and Toilet Sets. 


day have an almost divine power. <A very lIacrR 
small fraction of the nominal church, 
alive with the power of the living Christ 
to-day, could carry the world for Christ 
and truth. But what are we, and what is 
Christ tous! We stand too often before 
a pulseless, dead Christ, with our own 
hands listless and empty. He has no life 
to us, and we no joyous, overcoming life 


GREENWICH, Conn. 


the best 


OFF ICE OF ‘THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 


The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter os the 
Company, swbmit the following Statement q 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst 


Our prices shall always be as low as 
quality of goods can possibly be sold at. 


ELEVATORS TO ALL FLOORS. 


in him, 

There are many reasons for this ; one, I 
lies in the mechan- 
in which 


have sometimes felt, 
ical and business-like way 
tenderest truths of Christ's personal his- 


SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST 


Was awarded the Medal of Superiority 
overall competitors at the Semi- 


tory are taughtto children. Who of us 
| ary, 1882, to 8lat December 
could talk as coolly of the deeds and sor- | ” $4,412,603 Centennial Fair of the Amer- 
rows, the agonies of a mortal man or 2femfums om Poxcies not mar tn Now 
off ist January, )882.............. 1,516,844 83 York. 


personal friend's, as we speak of Christ's | 
He is not realto us. Only in the great | + $5,929,538 43 
crises of our lives ; only in crushing sor- | Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- Itisemall, weighing but 6 pounde.—It costs only #40, in portable cae, with handle.—It is simple to 


use, having vut ove key.—It has but few parts, aud is notliable to wet out of ord 
uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 ibben.—It prints from tace of 1b- type, aiways neat and perfect.—It caaGerde Govclepes 


rows, or when sitting in the sackcloth and | Gosses paid during the 
beter the « perater like writu 
same period...... ... $2,013,767 35 —The type ferms. re rinting lies 
‘passing by with comfort or with Expenses... $82 50 853 BROADWAY. NEW 


cleansing, do we begin to Know, and even 


then with fluctuations, what the power of The Company has the followin een vis.: 


United States and State of 


the living, loving, saving Christ is. To{| York Stock, City, Bank and sibar 
the Majority us spect s , and we Loans secured by Stocks, and other- ‘ 575, 
stand, oh ! so empty-handed at his feet, im | 575,500 + 
: Real Estate and Claims due the 
his actual presence, before we begin to Company, estimated at.... .... 531,118 15 A DISPATCH AT 
realize what he offered us, what his love | Premltim Notes & Billa Receivable. 1,725,876 0¢ International Industrial Exhibition 
8808 364, (1883) now IN s (1883) AT 


had made possible to us—more than that, 
for his sake—while we were 
could prove our love, while he 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstandi 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their | representatives, op and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal roitesentatives, on and 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AW ranking above the GOLD MEDAL, and given only he 
EXCEPTIONAL SLPER- EXCELLENCE. 


THUS Is CONTINUED THE UNBROKEN SERIES OF TRIUMPHS OF THESE ORGANS 


obligatory, 
where we 
was vet unseen, 

Any Christian must think God for any 
book that makes Jesus Christ more real. 
not be- 


Any candid seeker for truth, 
liever as yet in Christ, might well be| Stef Tuesday, the Sixth of February next,from} = A’ EVERY GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 
No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 


THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS in such severe and prolonged 
comparisons by the BEST JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD now stands: at 
PARIS, VIENNA, |SANTIAGO,| PHILA., PARIS, MILAN, | AMSTERDAM, 
1867 1878 1875 1881 1883 
FRANOE, | AUSTRIA.| CHILI. AMER. FRANCE. | ITALY. | NETHERLANDS 


The Testimony of Musicians is Equally Emphatic. 
WORLD ov WORLD 


4 


certificates to be a at the time of nade 
ment, and cance 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for w 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


mUBAUE GRAY 
EDMUND W. OORLIEs, 
JOHN ELLIOTT | 
LPH LEMOYN | 


grateful for any book that should throw 
any real light on the social, political, and 
environments of the honest man, 
the brave man, the truth-seeking man, of 
any past period ; especially when that 
period touches a point so pregnant with 
vreat results as that lving between the two 
great civilizations, the ancient and modern, 
If my heart or brain are capable of judging 
of a book that may worthily claim such 
gratitude as this, both from genuine be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ and from genuine 

the truth anywhere, Ben | tow MABSHALL 
Hur” is such a book. It has many a DAVIDLANE. MORGAN, 
minor charm of style, many a revelation of i 
a manly, natural nature in the writer’s own 
possession as well as in the story he weaves 
from history. It opens up the Old World, 
and thrills one with the freedom of the 
desert, and anon with the throbbing, rest- 
Jess, questioning, masterful spirit of the 
seething and contending powers of that won- 
drous period antedating Christ. It makes 
the time of Christ’s advent real to us, and 
then—by far the greater deed do us—it 
makes Jesus Christ himself real to us, as 
no one else I know of has done in story, 
since the last personal friend of Christ 


moral 


q 


seckers of 


LOW, WILLIAM BRYO 


AM 
THOS. B. OODDINGTON, 
HORAUK K. THURBEK. 


A WULLIA AM DEGROUT. 

LLIAM | DENTON 8 | 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-President. 


INVESTORS 


shoud coafer with the 
a FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883- 4 
(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES--the best 
assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. One Hunprep Styues are fully described 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elecant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated 
in gold, silver, and colors. Prices, $22 for the smallest size, but having as much power as any single 


tt bet 


went home to see again the Lord whom 


he ‘“‘had seen with his eyes and looked | 


upon and handled,” with the loving, ten- 
Ger touch of personal love. 
I cannot comprehend how any Christian 


| Nat. Bank. N. Y. City, or 


bso Fatate Loans 


iY A 
ARANTERD. For consult Third 
Kan. 
paid. 


Security la ate r 


Send for or pamphie 


Gilles tron 


reed organ and the cnaracteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to $900 for the largest size. Sixty 
Srries between $78 and $200. Sold also for easy payments, Catalogues free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


164 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St.(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Dec. 20, 1883. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
oung People, 


BOTS AND GIRLS, 
BABIES, 


EVERYBODY, 
Young and Old, 


FIND THEIR 


Ideal Reading 


AND 


Ideal Pictures 
uo 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S Popular Magazines. 


(“ Model Magazines.”—{Boston Transcript.) 
L 

te “ The King of Juveniles.”—{Saratoga San. 

“ A Treasury of good morals.”"—-{N.Y. Tribune. 

te The illustrations are quite unrivaled.”"— 
[N. Y. Times. 

ge No such store of high class literature was 
ever gathered into one before.” —{ Boston 
Traveller. 

&2.50 


WIDE AWAK s A Year. 


The Superb Christmas Number (only 2c.) now 

ready, opens the new voluime, which will include : 
A Brave Girl (Serial) By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 


Pamela's Fortune (Serial) By Mra Lucy C. 
Lillie. 


A Double Masquerade (Historical Serial) By 
Rev. Charles R. Talbot. 

Pansy Billings (Serial) By “H. H.” 

His Three Trials (Serial.) By Kate Gahnet Wells 

A District Messenger Boy (Serial) By James 
Otis. 

In No-Man’s Land (Serial. By Eldridge S. Brooks. 

Facing the World. By Dinah Mulock-Craik. 

The Daughter of a President. By D. G. Oakley. 

To-day (monthly papers). By Edward Everett Hale. 

A Boy’s Make-Believe. By George MacDonald. 

A Canadian Carnival. By Dr. W. George Beers. 

Child-Life in Venice. By Joseph Pennell 

And countless other contributions by most famous 
American and English authors, illustrated by the 
best artists. 


IL 
ce “Refined and beautifully illustrated.”— 
{Worcester Chronicle. 


Bables 
Holiday Namber, with Chromo Cover, 5 cts. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


For Youngest Readers, 1.00 a Year. 
Holiday Number, with New Cover, 10 cts. 


THE PANSY 


Monthly Part in Beautiful Covers, 7 cts. 
IIL 


Secure Christmas presents for r friends, 
without cost, by sending for 32-page List. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


GENTLEMEN 


who are thoughtful of their LADY FRIENDS, and 
are in the habit of sending them choice bouquets on 
proper occasions, are here reminded of a MAGNIFI- 
CENT SUBSTITUTE—one or more volumes of the 


GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES 


of Nlustrated Hymnsand Poems. These booklets are 
the perfection of art. The golden covers exhibit 
most beautiful floral designs, copied from nature. 
and silk fringes and tassel enhance the elegance an 
finish of each book. The series includes the fol- 
lowing “household favorites "’: ‘* Come into the Gar- 
den, Maud.”"—“ The Lord is my Shepherd.”—** Curfew 
Must not Ring To-night.”—“It was the Calm and 
Silent Night.”—‘“‘My Faith Looks up to Thee.”— 
“ That Glorious Song of Old.”—"* Home, Sweet Home.” 
—** The Breaking Waves Dashed High.”—“ He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep.”—“ Rock of Ages.”’—“‘ Abide with 
Me.”—* Nearer, my God, to Thee.”—“ Ring out, Wild 
Bells.” — “‘Oh, Why should the Spirit Mortal be 
Proud ?” 
Price, each $1.75. Samie in Cloth, $1.50. 


For a Holiday Souvenir 


any volume in the GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES is with 
out a rival. ~@~ Examine immediately, as the im- 
mense demand is rapidly exhausting the large edi. 


tions. 
To be obtained of your Bookseller, or mailed on re- 


ceipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. 


MARCUS WARD & C0.’S 


New Oolored Picture-Book, 


LONDON TOWN,!. 


Profusely illustrated with magnificently executed 
pictures representing the principal places of historic 
interest in London, and the curious street scenes and 
traditionary customs of the world’s most famous 


city. 
Price, 82.00. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Limited, i 
743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
= than a Subscription to 

YMOUTH PULPIT, the 
large pamphlet 
edition of BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. " Seal it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
pr or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, @2; to Clergymen or 
Theological Students, @1.70. Subscriptions may 
begin with any Number, but itis better to begin with 
the Volume, Oct. 10, 1883. Back numbers supplied. 


Sample Copy Mailed free. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


TheGiant of Music Books. 
Christmas Folio. 


200 PAGES OF THE BEST MUSIC. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, HYMNS, MARCHES, 
BALLADS, SONGS, &c., ILLUSTRATED FULL 
WITH ELEGANT PHOTOS OF HENRY IRVING, 
PATTI GERSTER, MARY ANDERSON, AND 
OTHERS, WITH A BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS CARD COVER. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTAGE PAID. EXTRA 
CLOTH BINDING, $1. 


RICHARD A. SAALFIED, 
12 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, or 180 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


80 to 50 per cent. saved by buying Ho.ripar, 
ILLUSTRATED, STANDARD, aDd JUVENILE Books 
from our 


NEW HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


for 1883-4. Just ready, free toall. Send postal. 
All books warranted new and perfect. Packed 
free of charge. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301-303 Washington Street, 
(Opposite Old South), Boston, Mass. 


Humorous! Pathetic! Dramatic! 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 11. 
Readings! Dialogues! Tableaux! 
Contains the New Popular selections of the year 


together with some of the Choicest Selections © 
Standard Literature. Sold by all booksellers, or 


mailed upon receipt of price. 
200 pages ; paper cloth ic. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 & 1418 Philadelphia. 
Publication Departme 


~NEW YORK TIMES 


REDUCED 
IN PRICE! 
CHEAPEST 
AND BEST. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year...... $6.00 


DAILY, including Sunday, per year.......... 7.50 
SUNDAY ONLY, per year..........-------5: 1.50 
DAILY, 6 months, with Suaded:....<ccisveas 3.75 
DAILY, 3 months, with Sunday.............. 2.00 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday........-. 3.00 
DAILY, 3 months, without Sunday........... 1.50 
DAILY, 2 months, without Sunday........... 1.00 


DAILY, | month, with or without Sunday... .75 
No subscription received for less than one month. 


WEEKLY, per year, @1. Six months, 60 cents. 


SEMI-WEEKLY, per 
SEMI-WEEKLY, six months............... 1.50 
Address, THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
New York City. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. Al 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th St., near: Sth Ave., N. 


“ Of the three hundred give but three,” 


Gas Fixtures, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, &c, 
FINE CLOCKS. 


FB entirely new assort- 
entof the choicest pro 
dustionn of Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin,and other European 
cities, selected by us with 
aay care this season, is 
now on exhibition in our 


MANTEL SETS, 
ARTISTIC BRONZES. thowrcoms. ‘which have 


regard to the exhibition of Art Productions, and toan 

es of which a cordial invitation is extended. 

Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 

and in great variety and ele- 
f workmanship. 


Mitchell Vance & 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th St., N. Y. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. 
Lyme, Conn. 
A Family and Preparatory School for a few boys. 
Thorough instruction and careful training. Best of 
reference given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT. 


J. P. COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector, 
FOOCHOW, CHINA, 
Sends“direct to any address tea, 100 Ibs. or over, cash 
on 


r cent. 

Principal and _ interes aran. 
t cone on ee of $75,000. fer to 
ulars Texas 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | G 


E 14th Union Undergarments. E 14th 


Vest and Drawersin One. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Mad 

weights of 

and Cashmere: 
Chemise ttes, 


NEw CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 E. New York. 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Paint. Artists’ Black. 
or Iding Fancy Fram lam 
Equal to ae of the — priced kinds, and only 10 
cents a package at the druggist’s, or postpaid from 
WELLS RICH CO., Burling- 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
7. 


By the casualties occurring in the 
towns and cities of the United States in 
a single day thousands of persons have 
cause to regret that they did not insure 
in the Unrrep STaTps ACcct- 
DENT ASSOCIATION, 320 and 322 Broad- 
way, New York. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 


BEAT ALL! 


| For the little it costs, nothing makes such 
| a grand Reg fp for a bright boy asa 
Model P rvelous 
machine, cemplete with T 
Furniture, Cards &c., all gorightt 
work, $5.00 and upward. Senda a2cent stam i 
for 40 page book with cuts of all the different on 
Styles, with g: floral card one 


work done on Model Press. 
Ww. AY & Co. Manufacturers 
od Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

rite atonce. You may n't see 


MONEY 


len 
ange. 
ANU Amplesecu- 
O ears expe. 


00KS ON BUILDING, 


eight page illustrated ed. Catalogue, 


closing three 2-cent 
Ww. T. COMSTOCK. 6 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Lambir Dictionary Holder. 
100 other Improved Labor-Saving Devices. 


PRENCH & CHOATH, «4 Bond St., New York. 


PIGEON ‘HOLE CASES. ;. 
FOUR, STYLES, 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 


== Complete Outfits for Actual Work-sho 
=sness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
= Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers. Mortisers, Tenon- 
= ers, etc., eto. Machines on trial if desired. De- 
B scriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


No. 2268 Main Street, 


Machinery. 


Rockford, Il. 


PENCERIAN 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Fluid‘ 


Samples of the leading numbers of PENs sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CoO., 753 and {755 Broadway, New York. 


“te 


~ & 
TAS) jel 
on Wit yy 
= | 
Z 
> 
Write for Circular and Application Blank, a : 
when received, fill out your application, inclose : 
and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on re 
ceiptof which a policy will be promptly mailed te 
you. 
CHARLES B PEET (of Peet Pres’t. 
teed. Guaran (A / == 
Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. gg J 
| 
AS 
THE 
For — Move | 
DOES 
| 
() 
Reform and Com- 
ih, Corded Waists | 
A Spe cialty. 
Corset com- 
bined. Shoulder 
Price, 82.25. Braces, Abdominal 
Supporters, Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder ge 
Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom wor 
Cl PUDAN & CF Day 
| 
| 
d 
‘ 


_ sense of the words. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 28, No. 25. 


THE 
Besk. 


We extend to-day to all our readers 
and friends our heartiest wishes for 
a “‘ Merry Christmas,” in the fullest 
A large number 
of us have been together in our pres- 
ent relations as writers, publishers, 
and readers for a good many years. 
We trust that these relations may 
continue between us for years to come, 
and it certainly shall be our aim to 
do our work so well that you will find 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION too valu- 
able a friend ever to part with. 

As a practical evidence of good 
feeling we present to you THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION to-day in an entirely 
new dress. 

The new type from which this num- 
ber is printed has been selected with 
reference to clearness, neatness, and 
general attractiveness, and it ts hoped 
that our friends will enjoy its pages 
more than ever during the coming 
year, not only because of the new and 
valuable features which will be in- 
troduced, but on account of the gen- 
eral typographical attractiveness of 
the paper. 

It shall always be our pleasure to 
bring before you the evidences of 
Progress in the most practical forms. 
May we not expect, in return, from 
you—but we will not anticipate, and 
thus rob ourselves of the gratification 
which we will receive from your good 
wishes and subscriptions, your moral 
and material 


Our subscribers, old and new, are keeping 
us busy now, and still we are happy! We 
stand ready to double our present office 
force for the sake of those who wish and 
appreciate a paper whose aim is to keep up 
with the times and to present on its own 
original plans the best thoughts of the best 
minds of to-day. 

It is gratifying to find such words as the 
following among our morning’s letters : 

We have been trying the last year to do with- 
out The Christian Union, having so many other 
papers, but we have concluded now to return to 
our old friend. 

“Very truly, ——. 

* BrookLyn, December 11, ’83.” 

We welcome one and all, and hope that 
you will keep us busy every day during the 
coming year. There are two sources of 
trouble in our work, however, which can be 
removed to advantage if al] will bear in mind 
two injunctions, upon which we place spe- 
cial stress : 

(1) In remitting the amount of your sub- 
scription, give your name and address clear- 
ly, and indicate the dates from and to which 
the paper is to come to you. 

(2) Send money only by check, draft, 
money-order, postal-note, or registered letter. 

Attention by all to this latter point would, 
at least, have removed temptation from the 
way of one postal clerk, who last week was 
captured with two Christian Union letters 
and inclosures in his pocket. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The next number of The Christian Union 
will contain the first installment of a fascinat- 
ing story of Yorkshire life, by Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr. This will be followed with strik- 
ing stories by George Parsons Lathrop, Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, H. H. Boyesen, 
E. P. Roe, and other well-known writers. 


REMEMBER. 


(1) That you can save the amount of your 
ewn subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 

(2) That each new or renewing subscriber 
is entitled to the package of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(3) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 


tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of ourclubbing rates. The “ Ply- 
mouth Pulpit’’ will be sent for $1 in addi- 
tion to the regular price of The Christian 
Union; the ‘‘Century,’’ $3.40; ‘‘St. Nicho- 
las,’’ $2.40; the ‘‘ English Dlustrated Maga- 
zine,’’ $1.15, and other publications at cor- 
responding rates. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


— 


E. J. Denning & Co., successors to A. T. 
Stewart & Co., have a very fine assortment 
of holiday goods. The cloakings and dress 
goods sold by this house are too well known 
to need comment here. The goods sold are 
just as represented, and one of the chief de- 
lights connected with shopping in this estab- 
lishment is the feeling of confidence which is 
the result of honest and polite serving. The 
speciai goods offered for the holiday season 
is a full line of shopping bags, of all shapes 
and sizes, and at prices that are very rea- 
sonable for the quality. Bisque ornaments, 
plaques with bisque and oxidized heads; 
something new and attractive. Willow bas- 
kets of a very fine quality are offered at a 
very low figure ; a square basket with cover, 
and lined with satin, is sold for $1. Fur 
capes and muffs are offered at low prices, as 
are fur trimmings of all kinds and grades. 
Collars and handkerchiefs for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen’s neck scarfs, canes, and 
umbrellas, are of superior quality for the 
prices asked. Table and bed linen are among 
the standard goods of this house. The black 
silks are reduced to the lowest figure, and 
every husband knows the restfulness his 
sensible wife feels in the possession of a black 
silk dress, and will endeavor to produce the 
delightful sensation. Lace tidies and bureau 
covers, embroidered plush scarfs, table cov- 
ers and piano covers, eider down sofa pil- 
lows, felt and cloth skirts, also woven and 
knitted underskirts, are shown at prices that 
cannot be surpassed in this city. Call and 
see the goods offered, and you will be con- 
vinced. 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 

We would recommend all who wish to se- 
cure a first-class Piano or Organ, to send for 
Catalogue to the B. Shoninger Piano and 
Organ Company, of New Haven, Conn. Es- 
tablished in 1850. We know this house to be 
one of the most reliable manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. We believe a 
large amount can be saved by ordering direct 
from the factory, over the usual retail prices, 
and purchasers will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they will receive a first-class 
instrument, ead warranted. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Messrs. French & Choate, successors to the 
Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co., 4 Bond 
Street, New York, publish a catalogue of nu- 
merous labor-saving devices for the library, 
many of which would make desirable holiday 
presents. Among the most attractive we 
would mention the Lambir Dictionary Holder 
and the Danner Revolving Book-case adver- 
tised on another page. They also carry a 
full line of choice stationery, writing tables, 
inkstands, stylographic pens, book-shelves, 
etc. 


ADAMS’S CHART OF HISTORY. 


If any of our subscribers are looking for a 
valuable present for a Sabbath-school teach- 
er or a teacher of history, or a father who 
is fond of reading History, or a pastor, or 
any friend of a literary turn of mind, we can 
recommend highly the Adams [Illustrated 
Chart of History advertised on another page. 
The writer has used it for several years, and 
finds it invaluable in locating historical 
events. Teachers will find it of great use in 
impressing upon youths and children the 
rudiments of history. It is not too late to 
get one by express before Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


The Children’s Aid Society has for thirty 
years been caring for the little street children 
of New York, the newsboys, boot-blacken- 
ers, little peddlers, street-sweepers, ‘‘ bag- 
gage-smashers,”’ and the thousands of little 
girls who gather rags and bones, sell papers, 
or work at home in the tenement-houses. 
These poor children are a great throng. 
Very many are homeless and friendless ; some 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


PLAQUES. 


Artistic Paintings, mounted in richly carved rames 170 examples 
now ready, ‘from #10 to $376 cach. f 


STEAMSHIP VIRGINIAN.” 


own desiqne and mountings. 
evch. 


DUPLEX LAMPS. 


Over 200 specimens, costing from $5 te 


Landed the past week, a collee- 
tion not ewmceciled in Roston. our 


TABLE SERVICES, 4D. Coffer, Rich Crystal Stem Glass Epergnes, Finger 


lasses, ele. 


UMBRELLA and CANE HALL VASES. Copeland and Minton’s. More than 100 


patterns, from 86 to $150 cach 


MANTEL and CABINET ORNAMENTS. suport collection to the 
Derby Crown, Old Wedgwood, Mintons, Copeland, Gres- Haviland, 
Jeopanereand Chinese Potteries. 


BEDROOM CANDLESTICKS AND SETS. ory collection of old and 


Inspection Invited. Six Floors. Store open from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


(SUCCESSORS TO OTIS NORCROSS & CO.,) 


120 Franklin Street, Cor. 


Federal, BOSTON, Mass. 


N. B.—Visitors will reach the ART ROOMS by Elevator from main floor. 


wander about ragged and barefooted in the 
snow and winter’s storm; many are hungry 
and heartsick, as those for whom no man 
careth. 

Who will help the Society to make one 
happy day for these children of poverty? 
Who that thinks what his own children would 
become, thus thrown out into the bitter life 
of the streets, can refuse to make Christmas 
day a bright one to these little victims of 
misfortune ? 

The best Christmas gift to the homeless 
orphan isa home. One bundred dollars will 
send five homeless children to a home in the 
far West. 

Sixty dollars will put shoes on the bare 
feet of sixty needy little ones. Sixty dollars 
will give a plain hot meal for a month to one 
hundred bungry children. One hundred dol- 
lars will give a good Christmas dinner to 
several hundreds of boys in a lodging-house. 

Who will help to make Christmas holidays 
happy to those who have few bright days? 


C. L. Brace, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
19 East Fourth St., N. Y. 
December, 1883. 


Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 19 East 
Fourth Street, New York City, or will be 
called for, if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to 
any of the undersigned. If in checks or 
post-office orders, made payable to George 8. 
Coe, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM A. BooTH, President, 20 Nassau 
Street. 

C. L. Brace, Secretary, 19 East Fourth 
Street, New York. 

GEORGE 8. Cog, Treasurer, American Ex- 
change National Bank, 128 Broadway. 


WORK OF THE YEAR. 


There were during the past year, in our six 
Lodging-Houses, 13,717 different boys and 
girls ; 297,399 meals and 231,245 lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and 
fourteen evening schools were 14,132 children, 
who were taught, and partly fed and 
clothed ; 3,449 were sent to homes, mainly in 
the West ; 1,599 were aided with food, medi- 
cine, etc., through the ‘‘ Sick Children’s 
Mission ;”’ 4,104 children enjoyed the benefits 
of the ‘‘Summer Home” at Bath, L. I. 
(averaging about 300 per week); 489 girls 
have been instructed in the use of the sewing 
machine in the Girls’ Lodging-House and in 
the Industrial School ; $10,136.12 have been 
deposited in the Penny Savings Banks. 
Total number under charge of the Society 
during the year, 37,037. ; 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 
Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, Ml., says: ‘I 
have used it with entire satisfaction in cases 
of debility from age or overwork, and in ine- 


briates and dyspeptics, and am well pleased | 


with its effects.”’ 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER 


Has been on the market a comparatively 
short time, but has sprung into wide popu- 
larity with those who want a writing ma- 
chine of small dimensions at a low price, 
which will, it is claimed, answer the purpose 
as well as the larger and more expensive 
ones. We would advise any who intend to 
buy a type-writer to look into its merits. 
The address is Hall Type-Writer Co., 853 
Broadway, New York. 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfail- 
ing efficacy of Madame Zadoc Jorter’s Cura- 
tive Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, 


_Hoarseness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, 


Difficulty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling 
in the Throat, etc. Has been in use over 
forty years. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 


Serious disasters often follow when one constantly 
has cold feet. Wear the Mb Magnetic Insoles 
and keep the feet warm. hey Fan Coughs, 
Colds, and Sore Throats. pion cents. Sold by 
druggists and shoe dealers. 


PYEMIA 


Is the most virulent form of blood-poison- 
ine. Less specdily fatal, but not less cer- 
tainly so, is the Vitiation of the blood of 
which the first symptoms are Pimples, | 
Sties, Boils; and Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. When the taint of Scrofula gives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no time should be Jost in using AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 
for the purification of the 


SCROFULA 


Ts a foul corruption in the blood that rots 
out all the machinery of life. Nothing 
will eradicate it from the system and pre- 
vent its transmission to offspring but 
AYER’§ SARSAPARILLA. This prepara- 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of Mercurial poison and the 
taint of Contagious I:npover- 
ished bloud is productive of 


ANAMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated a Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. Its first 
symptoms are Weakness, Languor, 
Loss of Nerve Force, and Mental De; 
ection. Its course, unchecked, leac 
inevitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer froin it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifying the blood, en- 
riches it with new vitality, , and invigorates 
the whole system, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


AYER’S 


Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Agué, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


to The Christian Union are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth of care- 
fully selected flower and garden 
seeds. If you desire thein, say so 
when you send in your subscrip- 
tion, and the seeds will be matied 
to you after the Ist of January. 
Perhaps a friend can use them if 
you cannot. 
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Dec. 20, 188 3. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
Where once estab- 


of glad surprise. 

lished it becomes the centre of refin- 

ed pleasure to the entire household. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


The Ministers’ and Teachers’ Bible. 


This maypniticent 
Bible m- 

ported from 
ee is indorsed as 


‘ontains Con- 
cordance of 
Words! 40,000 Ref 
erences with Con 
text'An Encyclopaz 
dia, prepared by the 
eading specialist- 
of Europe, in each 
jepartment of Bib 
lical study, upon 
rHOU2\NDS of im 
subjects ne 
-ary to the in 
tellizent study off 
the Holy Word. A 
Dictionary of Prop 
*r Names, with Pro. 
nunciation 12 full 
pare colored Maps, 
rected to the latest 
veys. Poetry, Musie. 
E ‘thnology, Plants, Animals, 
and Je ‘wish Sects of the Bible 
ete. ‘Superior to all others. ’’—N 
¥, Timea, °° A complete Biblical En 
cyclopm@dia.’’—Lmdi» Times. **The best Bible we have 
seen or used, and the price is extremely low. ’'—Onrit 
ian Tustrertor (Chicag This Bible is bound in French 
moroceo, gilt edge, with silk book. mark, and has copi- 
; es v. Eli Milton, \orwalk, O., wrt 
‘The Bibles came to hand to-day | am more tnan 
Can I get more from you at the same price! 
everalof my church members want one just like ft.’’ 
tera Special Offer! To rapidly introduce this Bible in 
America we will, for a limited tome only, send one copy, poxt- 
vod, to any addre ‘as on of only $2.00! 
copies and one copy of Revised New Testament for 
$3 @O! Other Bibles, R= matter, sell for $15. 00. 
Orde ‘yr atonce. AG S WANTED! Circulars 
G. 8. MAYO &CO., “160 LaSalle 8t., Chicago.. nL 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


4 Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


! 


It applies iiedicated 
. Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-NiGHt—erght 
hours out of the twenty- 
four—whilst | as 
usual. It isa mechanical 


Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves to control 
its action. No pipes or 
tubes. The medicine and 


URED.) 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 


balms used in these re 


science. ,afe, comfortabie and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hawnan J. Bar_ey, Winthrop, Me., says: ‘* Having been cured 

of Catarrh by the Pittow-Innacen, 1 heartily recon:mend it.’ 

Mras Manvonrs Mansu, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
“| have used the Prttow-Inuater, and cau speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 

Maus. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J., says: “I had 
Oatarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumpticsa. 
The Prttow Inwacer has wrought such a cure for me that I wel 
I cannot“do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others. 

Rev A. Dawrers. Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: sincerely 
recommend the PiLLow-Inuaiger to my friends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrb trouble.” 

@ Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 


free, Address, [HE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


The Great LIG HT, 
Church 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors 
the Most Powerful, Boft 
Cheapest and the Hest fie, 
for Charehea, Stores, Show Windows, 
Offices, Pictare Gallere 
HES ete. New and eles 
rantdesicns. Send sizeof room. Get 
circularand estimate. A dissouns 
te churches and the tra 
LP. FRINK, 665 Peart Se. 


THE GOOD NE ws. 


Greatest inducements ever of 
fered. Now's your time te get ar 
orders for our celebruted em 
and Coffees, and secure a beaut 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose Chine 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorateé 
Geld Bana Moss Rose Dinner Set. or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full articulars address 

THE A 


REA 
P. QO. Box 239. and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


k in vour own town. sand % out 
$66 H. Hauiet & Portland. M- 


12 d at home easily made. 
$72 453 & Co., Augusta, 


Parlors, Ban 


ComMPANY 


El nt Genuine Chromo Cards, gold, ti} 
50. in new type, 10c. & Co. 


name, 


ARRANTED 6 YEARS, 


| 
25 STOPS. 


Full Sets of 
Golden Tongue 


if bie, order ¥ within Five Days, thus 
You should. possi y A 


the regular price , $115, afver the limited time, as 


PIPE ORGANS [25 STOPS] ONLY 


INCLUDING BEN 


thirteen AND MUSIC, provided you order 
) days from date of this news 


n of four dollars will de- 


ntroduced WITHOUT DELAY, eens GREAT REDUCTION. 
If you are in 


REGULAR PRICE, $115.00 


at once from 
this 
— or if you are unable to bry now, write your reasons why. Kemember, this offer 
not be continued after the limited time has expired, as the AUTUMN and 
WINTER MONTHS are fast yr oy when | sell thousands at the regu 
rice for Holiday Presents. ke sollowing brief description and let me 
from you anyway, whether you buy or not :— 


25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 


1-—Voix Celeste.—The sweet, of this Stop “ Be s favorite.” 
exalted tones produced from this Sto Dare | french WUorn.—Imitates full 
beyond description. OR he and Bits ASS BAND. 
1 Box Su | a fuil set of 
and original. Its THU NDERING TONES Cates Tor ngue Keecs 
are without a parallel in Organ building. —Dulciana.—A full set of Paris 
3—Double Octave le Reeds is by this Stop. 
Doubles the power of the O gan Couples Vox Humana. ties which, 
octaves right and left. by the aid of a FANY WHEEL, i mitates the 
4— Piecolo.— Variety of musie which UMAN VOICE. 
makes the Piccolo the most sy and 10-Vox Jublinnte.—When used in 
ay ye Stop to build in this O conjunction with Stoys Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 
Saxaphone.—The beaut *y “effect peais forth most delightful music, 


1l—-Folian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina. 15—Clarahella. 
17—Melodia. 18—Bourdon. Viol diGamba. 20—Viola Dolce. 2i—Grand Ex- 
ione. folian. 0. %—Aerostatic Expression Indicator, %— 

he last fifteen 5) Stops are operated in direct conjunction with 


nging forth, at command of the performer, most charming music 


above ten {10}, 

with beautiful orchestral effect. from a mere whisper, as it were, to a giand a 
harmony. Its MELODIOUS TONES, while using the full Organ. must heard 

beapprecia Height. 70 inches. Len 


NcUrk 24 ine hes 
(9)s PARIS AND GO Wie NGUE 


and soveres b United States Patents 
Five Full Octaves, Manual of Ke ezbeare, Handsome Walnut Case, with 
nated . Re Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Hand 
Rollers, Treble Upright Bellows of immense power » Steel Springs, &e. Righ 
ower of t 
without removing the 


wi | NOTICE. —This Special Limited Offer is positively 

otg and after the limited time hasexpired, and to secure the 
Price the following le accompany your order :— 
Given under my Seal, this 


20th, Day of December, 


My sole object is to have ft intro- 
dened. without delay, so as to sell 
thousands at the reguiar price for 
TS, and 
to this end lam willin offer first 
Organ asan ADVERTI EMENT, ata 

sacrifice, as every one sold sells 
others. All laskinreturn of you is 
to show the penypcnmoy to your 


REGULAR PRIC 8115.00. 
The s for is 


THE ‘CHRISTIAN UNION, 


ogether with only $45.75 0r$49.75CAS 
by P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
r Bank Draft, mailed within five (5) or thirteer 
(13) re saree te — 
me in fu yment for one of my Pipe Organs 
ew Style, No. >.900, &c. Money refunded, wit 
nterest at 6 per cent. from -_ of pene = re 
ittance. if not as represen ter vear’s 
Signed. DANIEL BEATTY. n praise 
NABLE TO ACC THIS OFFER Now. WRITE MIE You R REASONS WHY. 
t@ Friends of yours may desire an OKGAN. Call the 


ir attention to this advertise 
ment. If they are from home mail this offer to them. If you can convenientiy 
Ip me extend the sale of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shall certainly 


= r efforts 
securin extra. no rs for this ha will be executed for less than 
ou order within day si it costs $45.7 75, within 13 that date, $115 each. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Ni New Jersey. 


AUTOMATIC 


NG MACH 
3EST. AND. STRONGEST SEAMS. 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 


— ded 
& Gibbs S. M.Co.. 658 Broas way, N. 


Labels, Envelopes, etc., with our 

Printing Press. Larger sizes ~ 

Circulars, etc., $8 to $75. For pleasure, 

money making, BA pe or old. Every- 

easy ; instructions. 
stamps tor Catal 

es, Type, Cards. etc., to potory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Wide Awake Agents Wanted Everywhere 


NOTED WOMEN. 
By James Parton, the greatest biographer of the 
e. An elegant volume of 650 . Describes full-page 
Ja tions. Price only $2.8. bes 50 charac- 
ers. A book ev woms 
Ix PULL CO., Hartford, Conn. 


can make &3 to r day intro- 
GENTS ducing Cook ‘and Sales Book 
to business men. oO m sam- 
ple. Specimen ng "plan "of book, 


vith grt return mail. 
Publisher, 30 New nd 
or 


Home A musements.—Send for descriptive cata- 
gue of new entertainments. CHARLES BARNARD, 
are he Century,” 33 East Seventeenth Street, 
ew Y 


Superior Chromo Cards, n designs, Gold, 
Silver, ete., name in casion ty type, luc. Fay & 
o., Yalesville, Conn. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand- Book, by mail, free, to 


mee LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. Prices and cata- 
l es sent free. Address 

& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUGALTE BELL FOUNDRY, 
om lis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ay Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
"VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known wt the bic since 
1s24. Church, Chapel, School, 
and other bells - also Chimes and 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, NY. 
t. GEISSLER, 1% Clinton Place, West Eighth 


church Furnit iture. §. Banners. 


A. B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B. C. MAIZE. 
(Registered Trade- Mark.) 
THE CEREALS M'F'G CO., 


A. B. Cc. WHITE OATS. 
A. B. C. BARLEY FOOD. 


Ask for A. B. C. only. 
For sale by all Grocers. 
for circulars. 


te You +UWani 


Re Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
Oak Haff GfotRing an 

Surniabing Goods for Men 
and oye, dend a posta? 
cara requeot fo fo 


—- 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


SHORTHAND Books 
and Publications. Complete 
Self-Instructor $1. Positions 
secured. Price List and Cat. 
. e of 400 GRADU- 


ES earning from $1,000 
sent free. Scott-Browne College 
New-York, N. Y. 


Christmas CANTATA. 
For Sunday-School Christmas enter- 

ith parts for ju- 
ntermedia‘e, adul's and the 
genera) Garcia, eto. All with music; 
also recitations for various ages. Everything complete (ne ex- 
tra books to oom Arranged se dificult parts can be omitted. 


Twenty copies for 50 cents, postpaid. —~ copy, 5 cents 
Address, DAVID C COOK, # Adams St. Chicago. 


88 MURRAY 8T., NEW YORK. 


Choicest Foods in the World, tow 
Old and Young. i 
| Selected grain, all hulls, a = 
cockle, and impurities re- 
merican moved. STEAM r is FLOW of ER 
COOKED AND DESICCATED. ored 
reakfast ted, for the table, in ten VEGE ABLES, 
eeeeeemniaienianll minutes. Saving money. Sav Growing. It is handsome « enough for the 
ing fuel. Saving time. Sav- ~~ Center Table or a Ho esent. 
ing waste. Saving health. Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
ereals Easy to digest, being al- with gage we will send you 
> y ked. t-pa iis is not a quarter of its cost. 
as — * oroughly esta ft is p printed in both Eng ish and German. 


If you afterwards 0 réer seeds deduct the 
10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS THE BESi 
IN THE WORLD. TheF —— will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in num ber 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for $%. Specimen nen 
rs sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HORRIS:BROUGA, 
J West 14TH St 


in latest desigua, 
Imported Direct, 


Lessons in Embrowery. 


LADIES*® GWH WORK TAKEN ON SALE. 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


Tender Pathus, it is without a r. Just comp eted by A of 
our greatest living Authors, including Eliz Suave Phelpa, 
Tlarriet Prescott Spofford. H. BR, stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 


give, for the nrst time, the true 8 


Mail orders ation. aud caretal at- 


WE WANT 1000 mere BOOK AGENTS 


grandest an 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Ey 


Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 1 iso others. They 


of the Lives and Deedsof of our 


—« | famous women. It is Superbly lifustrated. Ministers say 
speed #.” ‘Tens of we 5 are waiting for it, and ts 
10 to 20 a day. the to 
money ever o for Circulars, Extra Terma, &c., te 
A Wi RTMINGTON & & Hartierd, 


on ad New Chromo, our rn 
YOUR NAME 


ed Gold Edge, lUc.; 25 hc 10c.; 25 
Chremo, ; lipper Cards, 15c.; 12 Pa- 
risian Gems, name hidden idden by hand bolding boquet, 


12 Photograph Cards, send photogra we w 


BLANK K CARDS iow 


list 
UB CARD CO,, 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Simple, 


DEAFNESS CURED! 


New methods: RAREFACTION, ELECTRO MEDICATION. 
Painless. Full details from Medical Director of 
THE AURAL CLINIC, 177 6TH AvE, NEW YORK. 


RAPIDLY and COMPLETELY. Hearing perfectly re 
stored. 


$5 to $20 per day worth 85 


— 


Art Needlework, 


MODERATE PRICES. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Flannel Underwear a Specialty.) 


| 
Q 
| 
| Bria | VINE as follows —Ist, 
Five (5) Oc ris’ Reeds; 3d, 
fu) Manual Boxed Sub- Bass Keeds ; 5th, Two (2) Octaves, or one each of Piccolo and 
Saxophone Reeds combined , 6th, Set Soft Celio Reeds; 7th, Set Viviina Reeds; 8th, 
= 52 - 
jition to the Old and ian 4x: 
1833. 
= 
| 
| 
i 
| EMBRCIDERED WINDOW SHADES, | 
DRAPERIES, 
SCREENS SMALL | 
HELEN Wakks. 
AND 
“ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
turn 
| 
= | 
. 


i 


“as 


“, 


- 660 


As a rule, all col- 
ored or highly per- 
fumed soaps should 
be avoided as danger- 
ous. They rely upon 


‘their appearance and 


odor (which disguises 
rank materials) for 
theirsale. The white- 
ness of the Ivory Soap 
is natural to it, and is 
due to the excellence 
of the material used. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap a 
be sent toany one whocan not get it of oS 

if six 2c. stamps, to pay pommaes. are sent to coe 
& Gamble, Cincinzati. 


mention this paper. 


PRANG’S 
XMAS CARDS. 
SATIN ART PRINTS. 


PRANC’S 
WEW YEAR CARDS. 
RUSKIN CALENDAR 


FOR 1884. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


Degraaf & Taylor, 


Farsiture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


48 West 15th Street, 
Between Sth and Gth Aves., 


Naw 


DON'T 


tograps our ‘ Pho- 


r ma with which any 
can take are most useful 
gifts for the Holidays. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Established in 1802.) 411 Broome &t., New York. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, Acxxz. 


THE 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL.) 


We offer the remainder of our Fall 
Importation of 


Torcoman and Jute Velour 


CURTAINS. 


AT A REDUCTION OF 
35 PER CENT. 


FROM THB RECENT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


We also invite attention to our 
large and complete stock of 


FINE LACE CURTAINS, 


of every style and design, which 
we are offering at extremely low 
prices for goods of superior quality. 


ALL GOODS BOUGHT OF US (WHICH WILL 
BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY) 
WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY ACCESSIBLE 
POINT IN THE “UNITED STATES FREE OF MAIL 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR SAMPLES 
SHALL HAVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., ‘Oth & 10th Sts. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


Fine 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 


Fine Gold China Tea Sets, 44 
ron pt} China Tea Sets, pes 12 00 
eces, £1.10); white............ 8 00 

White Englist  Porectaln Dinner Sets, 100 pes... 14 00 
or Lamps, Brass M’n 5 00 


BHOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Niustrated yom red and Price-list mailed free on 
Estimates furnished. 


HADLEY'’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


rs securel ked and placed or 
Steamer free of charge. Sent Sent C. OD. or P. O. Money. 


PiANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes. Ever Made. 
YARN STOCKINGS, RAGS RIB. 
BONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy article 
easily and perfectly cofored to any shade. 

32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
Each package will color one to four lbs. of goods. 
Ask for the and take no 


a book o 


WELLS & Cco., 
Burlington, Vt. 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


SILK 


at 40c. ounce 
we As WASTE EM it 
in eac 
an 


egant for Ap ue 
Crazy is of Fancy Work Sead 
Postal Money 


| 


THE BRAINERD & "ARMSTRONG 
288 Market Street, Phila 469 


White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes...$30 00 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


E.d.Dennmne & Co. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


Offer in their Dress Goods 
Department for Holiday Pres- 
ents: 

3,500 full 
which they have placed on 


dress lengths, 


separate counter, with 
prices marked in plain fig- 
ures for the convenience of 


customers. 


Also, a Special Bargain of 
200 dress lengths at $5.00 
each, marked from $12.50. 


JAMES McCCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1 1th St. 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri. 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may save us many heavy doctor’s bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 


cape 
fortified with pure blood and a properly 
frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. . 
Made simply with water or milk. Sold in 
tins only G¢lb and Ib) by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeopathic Chemists: 
London, England. 


HOTELS 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STRESS, 
NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Cathedral) 


Conducted on European Plan, with a 


Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence. 
WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, 
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S explorers who for weeks and months have been 
pursuing a devious way, following the course 

of a winding stream, sometimes going forward, some- 
times seeming to be réthrniag toward. the place e from 
which they started, yet making a real and continu- 


ous though not unbroken nor, undivided progres§. 


toward their destination, finally Teach, ail eminence 
from which they can look back alang the. line (hey 


have journeyed, and trace their: .geretal gourse, for-. 


getful of the minor obstacles a id retrogressions of 
the way—so we, at the close of ‘the ye: t, look 
back along the historic current of the past twelve 
months, not to recall isolated facts or record mere 
dates and events, but to measure, if we can, the 
progress which has been made since tne year opened 
in political, social, and religious ‘life, the life of ac- 
tion and the life of _—— 


A real but sala seiieiaion in our national political 
methods has been accomplished by the public adoption 
of a system of Civil Service Reform. The law passed 
at the beginning of the year, by a majority of nearly 
four to one in both Houses of Congress, does, indeed, 
by no means put ‘an ena to the spoils system ; but it is 
the beginning of the etd. It applies only to the 
Departments at Washington, and a few of the larger 


offices at other points ; but its principle, of choosing 
all appointees from those who have passed an open 


j competition and examination, has been enlarged by 
} a recent order from the President forbidding even in 


such seleetion any consideration of the religious or 
political opinions or affiliations of the candidates ; 


+ the principle has_received public indorsement from 


‘Governor Cleveland of New York State and Mayor 
| Edson of New York City, each of whom has made 
| some ‘attempt to introduce the same principles ; and 
though proscription and appointments for favor are 
not ended, any administration will hesitate to ge 
back to the abandoned doctrine, To the victors be- 
long the spoils, a doctrine which, almost in terms, 
regards every election not only as a war, but as a war 
of spoliation. We may add to this, as an almost 
equally significant and healthy indication, that the 
doctrine of absolute allegiance to the caucus has 
received serious blows during the past year, in the 
defeat of caucus nominees for the United States Senate 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and New Hampshire, and in 
the insignificant vote cast in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Mr. Keifer, the Republican caucus nomi- 
nee for Speaker. 


The late elections give very little indication of pub- 
lic sentiment in political matters, except to show that 
it is very unsettled. Political issues are not clear, 
and party allegiance is not strong. In Virginia the 
defeat of Mr. Mahone and the Readjusters'may mean 
either a rising of the old Bourbon element to promi- 
nence, or a dissatisfaction with the old machine meth- 
ods which Mr. Mahone attempted to revive, or both ; 
in New York the election was a ‘‘ scratch,” the Dem- 
ocratic State ticket being largely elected, with a 
Republican Legislature; in Ohio the Democratic 
ticket, which was also the liquor dealers’ ticket, was 
elected, but the issue was neither clearly between 
liquor and temperance nor between Democrats and 
Republicans ; in Massachusetts Governor Butler was 
defeated, but not without polling a vote of 150,000, 
an ominous fact in American politics, and one that 
makes his Presidential candidacy by no means im- 
probable. The election of Mayor Low in Brooklyn, 
and Mayor Martin in Boston, by Independent votes, 
isa good augury for municipal self-government; but 
the majority was so small in both cities that the 
election was but a Delphie oracle, capable of being in- 
terpreted either way. The defeat of the Independ- 
ent candidate in Chicago is a very unmistakable in- 
dication of the political supremacy of the worst 
elements there. 


We have, however, certainly made some progress 
toward a national issue and two nationa! parties, 
each with a principle; and this is a great desidera- 
tum in politics. In spite of a slight modification of 
the tax laws by the last Congress, the United States 


‘Goverfiment is colleeting from th; people in taxes 


from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars more. annually than it needs for current ex- 
penditures. What shall it-do with this ‘‘ embarrass- 
of riches ”’?- There are three plans. Judge Kelly 
and a few of the extreme protectionists propose to 


| abolish the tax on whisky and tobacco, and leave the 


tax on foreign importations unchanged. A proposition 
to make whisky and tobacco free and tax blankets 
and nails is unprecedented in political history, and 
needs only to be comprehended to array against it the 
conscience and common sense of the American peo- 
ple. The proposition of the Pennsylvania Repabli- 


‘cans to continue the taxes and divide the surplus 


among the States is modified by Mr. Blaine’s shrewd 
proposition to divide the whisky and tobacco tax 
of eighty-six millions among the States, leaving the 
tariff unaltered to pay the national expenses. But 
this proposition is vigorously opposed .by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and clearly dees not command 
the sanction of a united Republican party. These 
acts have brought to the front the free-trade move- 


| 


wetion of Mr. Car- 
. the House, by a large 
onist competitor, Mr. Ran- 
ficates that the Democratie 
party no longer free trade as a ** local issue,” 
and are inclinea .v .vivw these leaders who demand 
a reduction of taxes on foreign importations, perhaps 
on some such basis as that suggested by Congress- 
man Hewitt, who proposes to admit all raw material 
free, and <e3.on-all maptfactured articles ten 
per cent. Fi th. Wits of the Democratic party keeps 
its vantage may expert the issue between 
reduction ane rete. of taviff to be a promi- 
nent one in oext eFesidential election. 
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Prohibition, as a method of dealing with the liquor 
traffic, is the established policy of Maine and Vermont. 
It is still on trial in Kansas. The attempt to inaugu- 
rate it in other States has been made, but without 
success. The attempt to do this by a third party, 
organized for this purpose, seems, indeed, further 
from success than ever. This party in the last elee- 
tion cast but an insignificant vote in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. It would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake to conclude that temperance, 
or even prohibition, sentiment is on the wane. The 
former is manifestly on the increase ; though the 
old-time differences between temperance men as to 
methods remain unabated. In Massachusetts, under a 
‘* local option ” system, the sale of liquor is prohibited 
throughout the rural communities ; and this prohibi- 
tion is made effectual by the organization of ** law- 
and-order leagues,” which are doing very efficient 
work. In New York State the excise law has been 
amended in the interest of the traffic so as to allow 
licenses in cities to mere shops that are not hotels ; 
and though the police have twice during the year 
made a show of closing the liquor shops in New York 
City on Sundays, the movement was fitful and inef- 
fectual ; and the incompetence (to speak mildly) of the 
Excise Commissioners of that city has been attested 
but not cured by the action of the Grand Jury in pre- 
senting them for failure of duty. In Ohio, the pro- 
hibitory amendment received a vote that fell only 
a very little short of a majority. In lowa, the cause 
of prohibition early in the year was set back by the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the prohibitory 
constitutional amendment was not constitutionally 
adopted ; but in the election which followed a Pro- 
hibition Governor was elected by twenty-five thou- 
sand majority, though as a Republican, and on a 
Republican-Prohibition platform. These events indi- 
cate a growth of public sentiment in favor of closing 
the grog-shops, though a deeply-felt objection, in the 
minds of the very best men, to what John Bright has 
called ‘‘ hurricane legislation” presents a hitherto 
insuperable obstacle to any of the schemes of prohibi- 
tory legislation thus far devised. Some curiosity will 
be felt *> see whether the eleeted ' >-rislature of Ohio 
will ve re 
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tions with all surrounding nations. She has allowed 
herself to do the exact reverse. The death of the 
Comte de Chambord leftthe Bourbons headless, and 
united the houses of Bourbon and Orleans in the 
Due d’Orleans. a thorough student, a man of affairs, 
and in all his sympathies and by all his history a 
true Democrat. The Republic should have sought an 
alliance with him and his followers, who are none 
the less Republicans in spirit that they prefer the 
English to the United States Constitution as a model 
for France. The Republican leaders affronted 
and angered them by seriously discussing a prop- 
osition to exile all members of the House of Orleans 
for the crime of being princes. France had already 
alienated the Liberals of Italy by the war in Algiers, 
where Italian commercial ‘vere contempt- 
uously disregarded ; she has ; he Liberals of 
Spain by allowing the mob to king Alfonso 
in the streets of Paris—even a L. does not like 
to have his Nation's representative ugh a king, 
publicly hooted by any one but himself ; and the Lib- 
erals of England, by holding aloof from all co-opera- 
tion in the armed intervention to preserve the 
Suez Canal from the Egyptian rebels, and then in- 
sisting that it was a monopoly secured to M. De 
Lesseps by inviolable treaty with the ex-Khedive. 
Having thus succeeded in alienating her conversa- 
tive citizens at home and her natural allies abroad, 
she has proceeded to weaken her domestic resources 
by foreign expeditions. On pretext of ancient 
treaty rights in Madagascar, she has opened a war 
there, seized on one or two ports, with just force 
enough to anger the inhabitants, and not force enough 
to enter upon the island and subdue it. On pretext of 
other ancient treaty rights in Anam, aud under pre- 
tense of chastening some marauders, she has suc- 
ceeded in involving herself in serious complications 
with China, such that it now seems that war can 
probably be avoided only by her withdrawal of some 
of her pretensions, and, if not avoided, must inevi- 
tably produce serious complications with England and 
serious inconveniences to the United States. On the 
whole, we cannot think that the political outlook is 
promising for France, unless in the near future «a new 
leader shall make his appearance, of wiser statesman- 
ship and more conservative spirit than those whose 
lead she is now following. 


Elsewhere on the Continent there has been little to 
mark either progress or reaction, unless in Germany. 
There Bismarck has definitely and apparently finally 
abandoned all attempt to work with the Liberals, and 
has given himself wholly to the cause of reactionism ; 
the more evident symptom and notable result being the 
passage of a law giving back almost absolute control 
of the Church machinery into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, allowing the bishops to appoint 
priests without the concurrence of the State, though 
the State pays them, and allowing the priests to ad- 
minister the sacraments, though the civil authorities 
forbid. The papal victory was so considerable as to 
form the theme of a congratulation from the Pope to 
the clerical party inGermany. In Norway aconstitu- 
tional struggle is going on between the King and the 
legislative body. The attempt of the King, in defi- 
ance of the Constitution, to interpose an absolute 
veto on the Storthing, is not likely to be more suc- 
cessful than the analogous attempt of Charles I. to 
dispense with the English Parliament. A political 
reaction has been temporarily achieved in Holland by 
an alliance between the Romanists and High Church 
Protestants, but such an alliance is not likely to be of 
permanent effect. The attempt of Prince Alexander 
to override the ‘ion in Bulgaria has come to 
nstitutional government is 
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tion had gone unpunished there would have been lit- 
tle hope of preventing a carnival of crime through- 
out all Southern Ireland. Such was the condition of 
the problem at the opening of the present year ; that 
year has been marked by a steady progress toward 
peace, order, and justice. The Phoenix Park mur- 
derers have been detected, convicted, and executed ; 
the principal informer on whose testimony their con- 
viction was secured has, it is true, been assassinated ; 
but his assassin has also been brought to justice 
and executed, in spite of demagogic appeals from 
America. The dynamite fiend has made an attempt 
to terrify the Government by some explosions, nota- 
bly one in the vicinity of the public buildings, not 
far from the House of Parliament, and the other in 
the underground system of London ; the perpetrators 
of the first outrage have been brought to trial and 
are undergoing their sentence; the perpetrators of 
the other are as yet unknown. Justice has thus been 
both speedy and sure, and we think there is good 
reason to hope that the era of assassination is draw- 
ing to its close in Ireland, and that, unless Irish im- 
practicables prevent, the era of a just and righteous 
legislation is about to dawn upon that unhappy land. 
If Mr. Gladstone ean secure united action from the 
English people, the Irish problem is in the way of 
solution ; and, thanks to the Phoenix Park murderers 
and the dynamite fiend, the English people are more 
nearly united on this subject than they ever have 
been before. 


In Egypt life moves slowly ; Mr. Gladstone justi- 
fied the faith in his professions by commencing the 
withdrawal of English troops from Egypt and re- 
instating a civil government, though under English 
advisers and an English protectorate ; but this with- 
drawal has been prevented by a sudden and unex- 
pected uprising of the Arabic population in the Sou- 
dan—an ill-defined district in Upper Egypt, inhabited 
by wild and lawless tribes. This uprising, led by a 
fanatic who appeals to the Mohammedan prejudices 
of the people, has at length assumed such serious 
proportions that England must clearly take the mat- 
ter in hand herself. Three or four successive expedi- 
tions sent against the False Prophet have been de- 
feated and destroyed, and nothing but strong and 
vigorous military measures can prevent him from 
coming down the Nile to the very gates of Cairo 
itself. The Mohammedan world, like the Christian, 
is divided into sects, and the general uprising of the 
Mohammedan population, which was at one time 
feared, appears now to be no longer probable. The 
ecclesiastical authorities at Mecca denounce the 
False Prophet and all his works, and Turkey is only 
waiting English permission to furnish an army to 
march against him. 


He who considers attentively the course of current 
history will see many symptoms of dissatisfaction 
with the present industrial organization of society, 
and many indications of prospective changes. The 
English Trades-Unions have more than doubled their 
membership and receipts during the past sixuen 
years, and during the last six years have expended 
$10,000,000 in their work; only one per cent. of 
which, however, was given in aid of strikes and 
strikers. These facts were brought out at a Trades- 
Union Congress held in London during the year. 
Their organization is more perfect abroad than with 
us ; but their power has been strikingly illustrated in 
the United States during the last year in two unsuc- 
cessful strikes: one by the printers of New York 
against some of the daily papers, the other the 
famous telegraph strike which kept the country in 
ferment for several weeks. The political power of 
the labor interest has received further illustration in 


the work of the Special Committee of the United 


States Senate to inquire into and report on the labor 
problem, and by repeated changes in public senti- 
ment respecting the functions of government. The 
Supreme Court of this State has held that a railroad 
corporation is a public servant, and can be com- 
pelled to carry freight at reasonable charge and with 
promptitude, in spite of astrike by its employees. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided the right of the State to fix by legislative 
enactment the maximum rates for freights and trav- 
elers ; the Railroad Commission of this State has be- 
gun ita work of investigating railroad abuses. The 
telegraph strike has led to a public demand for postal 
telegraphy, already embodied in two laws proposed 
to Congress for the purchase and construction of 
telegraph lines, while abroad the same movement 


has made even greater progres, as seen inp the pur. 
chase of the great railroads of Prussia by the Prus 
sian Government, and in the establishment of a par. 


cel post in England, making the post-office depart- 
ment do the express business of that country. 


Two public discussions of educational problems 
aroused during the year considerable interest and 
marked considerable progress of thought. Dr. Dix’s 
Lenten lectures early last spring, which were in 
effect a protest against the introduction of co-educa- 
tion into Columbia College, and were interpreted as. 
a protest against the higher education of women, 
evoked a public testimony in the secular press in 
favor of woman's right to the highest and best education 
that the country can afford, which showed pretty clearly 
that right to have passed beyond public debate. The 
address by Charles Francis Adams at Harvard, in 
favor of making Greek an optional study, produced a 
healthy inquiry into college methods, which may 
advantageously be further pursued. We have no 
doubt that the final decision, without depreciating the 
value of Greek study, will be a universal recognition 
of the fact that a knowledge of Greek is not essential 
to good scholarship; but whether that recognition 
will be embodied in a change of conditions in the de- 
gree granted, or in a change of the form of the de- 
gree, is not so clear. 


The Mormon question has just begun to compel 
public attention in the United States. The attempt 
to prevent polygamy in the Territory of Utah by 
leaving the people to govern themselves, and then 
disfranchising the polygamists who are the chosen 
and natural leaders, has proved a failure ; the polyg- 
amists yielded to the law, but controlled the election. 
The President has raised the true issue in the case ; 
namely, whether the Mormons are entitled to the 
exercise of self-government at all. He proposes to 
put them under the government of a National Com- 
mission ; and the question whether this shall be done, 
or Utah admitted as a State in spite of her anti-Amer- 
ican character and institutions, is one of the questions 
which Congress will probably be compelled to discuss 
the coming winter. This discussion will inevitably 
attract attention to the rapid growth of divorces in 
other parts of the country: an evil quite as great in 
its way, and perhaps quite as demoralizing in its 
effects, as polygamy itself. 


The year 1883 has been marked by a remarkable 
and increasing activity of religious thought in all 
parts of the world. From India a notable apostle of 
the Brahmo Somaj, the Theistic church of India, has 
come to England and this® country both to tell us 
what his Theistic church is, and to see what Chris- 
tianity is in its organized life and its practical work- 
ings. Hardly knowing himself whether he accepts 
historical Christianity as a supernatural revelation 
from God to man, it is not strange that his Oriental 
and somewhat Delphic utterances should have been 
variously interpreted by his hearers. France is aflame 
with a spontaneous revival of the Huguenot religion. 
The McAll Mission—a movement which may be char- 
acterized as a broader Moody and Sankey movement, 
which works in halls, in private houses, and in the 
streets, but which is contrasted with the Salvation — 
Army by the entire absence of sensational methods— 
can find neither men nor money enough to meet the 
demands of those who wish to hear this new Gospel. 
The United Church are simultaneously pushing for- 
ward a great home mission work, and establishing 
churches of the Protestant faith and order, and of 
almost Puritan practice in morals—a church which 
could be multiplied many fold were it not for the 
poverty of the United element in France. An analo- 
gous movement, far less pronounced and prominent, 
exists in Italy, and the indications are not wanting 
that it would exist in Austria and Spain but for re- 
pression. Wherever Republicanism has taken any hold 
Romanism is felt to be a hindrance, and Deism a 
danger; and the people seek for something better 
than either church authority or Agnosticism as a 
foundation for free institutions. 


In this country the same movement of thought has 
taken the somewhat unfortunate name of the New 
Theology ; it is the same spirit in different denomina- 
tions, though making itself felt by different manifes- 
tations. The Episcopal Church, not wholly satisfied 
with its old liturgy, has practically adopted during 
the year material alterations and amendments to 
ite service. The United Presbyterian Church has 
passed, against protest and against the ancient tr. 
ditions of that bendy, a resolution aut’ orzng the use 
of musical instruments in the ch yroh In the Pres 
byterian Church discussion he » been carried on 
specting the advisability .f the revision of the 
churoh standards; and ' no exclusion of two hoa- 
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ored ministers, one in Ohio and one in Pennsyl- 
vania, for real or supposed dissent from its stand- 
ard, has excited vigorous and earnest protest from 
a portion of the church. In the Congregational 
church, at the opening of the year, what is known as 
the Andover Controversy was at its height, and Mr. 
Joseph Cook and Professor Smyth were filling the 
Wew England newspapers with their discussions ; new 
Professors have since been inaugurated at Andover, 
and it commenced its work this year with increased 
classes and under favorable auspices. In the Meth- 
odist Church the itinerent system has been compelled 
to give an account of itself ; a considerable party in 
the church desiring to have power given to the church 
authorizing it to allow a pastor to remain over his 
charge in the towns and cities so long as this shall 
seem mutually desirable. The diversion of the church 
thought from religious work to religious questions 
has doubtless the effect to impair important re- 
ligious activity, and there has been nothing either in 
the interior or the aggressive work of the churches 
during the past year worthy the name of a religious 
revival. 


The year has witnessed several notable commemo- 
rations of historic events ; the long series of centen- 
nial celebrations closing with the commemoration of 
the disbandment of the army at Newburgh and the 
evacuation of New York by the British. The most 
imposing celebration of the year, however, and the 
most universal, was that attending the four hun- 
dredth?anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther—a 
celebration the most universal and, in some respects, 
the most impressive which the world has ever known. 


The record of the year would be incomplete with- 
out adding to it the names of the eminent dead. It 
bas been indeed a monumental year in this respect ; 
it has followed to the grave Gambetta and the Comte 
de Chambord, in France; Richard Wagner, in Ger- 
many ; Gortschakoff and Tourguéneff in Russia ; and 
in our own country, William E. Dodge, E. D. Morgan, 
Paul A. Chadbourne, Alexander H. Stephens, Peter 
“Cooper, Jeremiah S. Black, and Edwin F. Hatfield. 


BLOSSOMS AND FRUIT. 


NOUGH progress has already been made in the 
great movement of religious thought which 
men have miscalled the ‘‘ New Theology,” and which 
a year ago was both attracting more attention and 
awakening more fears than it is to-day, to indicate 
advantages already gained from it, and to promise 
further advantages yet to come. We can. already 
pick some fruit and some blossoms. We stand at 
this close of one year and beginning of another, and, 
looking both ways, can see that the fears were ground- 
less and the blessings are real. 

If nothing more were gained, it would be some- 
thing that the church has made growth in the grace 
of humility. Men are more ready to acknowledge 
how little they fully know, and therefore have 
greater charity for one another, more forbearance, 

-than ever before in the history of human thought. 
(Questions no longer horrify. Differences of convic- 
tion no more make differences between men. Saints 
and sinners are distinguished by their lives, not 
their opinions. Identity of thought and belief is as 
little looked for in all as sameness in the color of 
their eyes and hair. Realizing their own dimness of 
vision, men sympathizingly bear with the blindness 
of others. As the limits of human reason are being 
more and more felt, the artificial bounds set to human 
love are rapidly vanishing. The more clearly the 
weakness of the head is appearing, the more fully is 
felt the strength of the heart in the world. 

All this is clear gain. It is not all, however, nor 
the chief gain. There is a serious searching into the 
sources of truth; a quest for individual conviction 
rooted in individual experience. Truth at second- 
hand is indeed better than none at all, as reflected 
light is better than darkness. But, at best, how dif- 
ferent it is from the living flame itself, seen full face, 
shining direct and immediate into our very soul! 
No further questionings then as to the How, the 
Whence, and Why. And what a glow and living 
warmth it infuses, such as the reflection scarce gave 
usa hintof! We no longer only look at it and ad 
mire. It fills us, takes possession, part of 
ourselves ; or, rather, makes us part of itself, for it is 
no longer passive, but intensely active. We do not 
inerely see it, It touches us We do not merely be 
lieve it We have it, we abeorb it; welive A 


ingle truth we ourselves have worked oat, inde. 


pendently, originally, becomes a living, working force 
in us, beside which a dozen creeds passively accepted 
from another seem, but as a tale that is told. They 
may be far more elaborate, far more complete, than 
it, as vastly superior as is some grand old domed 
cathedral to a backwoods hut of logs. But the hut 
is mine. I have built it. 1 know every log, every 
stone, in it. It is my home, in which I live and love 
and labor. It is to me what all the cathedrals in 
the world could never be. 

Even these advantages, however, great as they are, 
are less than others yet to come. A yet greater gain 
will be the actualizing and revivifying of the truth 
itself. Now too much of it is so disguised in old-time 
theological garments as not to look like itself at all 
to the modern mind. The technical terms and 
phrases of long ago are still passed from mouth to 
mouth: stereotyped words that in their time ex- 
pressed clear enough ideas, but now fail to call forth 
any definite conception. Their sound has survived, 
but only like an echo; their meaning is lost. The 
present re-investigating, re-forming, re-defining ten- 
dency promises to strip ideas of their old disguises, 
show them to us as they are, and rehabilitate them in 
recognizable form, in work-day vesture. 

The true believer fears no harm from this to the 
truth itself. He knows that this process of re-cloth- 
ing has been found necessary more than once in the 
past, and always resulted in good. He realizes that 
it is essential to progress of thought, and the result, 
as it is the condition of all growth. Terms that five 
hundred, one hundred, years ago conveyed one idea 
now convey another. Conceptions that then corre- 
sponded to certain words and phrases now fail to do 
so. Then when men spoke of creation, providence, 
faith, salvation, heaven, hell, they meant something 
quite different from what men think of now when 
they employ those terms. And at this time different 
persons use these same expressions, while each means 
a different thing. Hence infinite misunderstanding, 
confusion, and trickery. Or, just as often, men use 
the words without any idea being embodied in them. 
Constant use has worn the words out. They are 
mere mechanically uttered sounds. Hence most 
lamentable self-deception and deception of others. 
When a questionable character says, ‘‘I believe in 
God,” we want to know what he means by ‘‘ God,” 
and by ‘‘believe,” before we rejoice in his faith. 
When the upright, earnest thinker tells us, ‘* 1 do not 
believe in God,” we need to know what is his definition 
of those terms before we condemn him as an atheist. 
This known, the latter may turn out to be a better 
Christian than the former. 

There are thousands who subscribe to the current 
creeds without having any adequate conception of 
their meaning. Thousands subscribe to them aeccord- 
ing to a private interpretation of their own, which is 
different from. their generally accepted meaning. 
Thousands refuse to subscribe simply because they 
will not profess faith in dogmas which, in truth, no 
one believes in the sense attaching to their terms 
when first they were drawn up. 

What we, therefore, hope for from the tendency of 
which the New Theology is itself a result, what the 
Church- is indeed already getting from it, is more in- 
dependent research, thought, study, spurred on by 
the very doubt that it arouses. It will give us more 
scholarly and studious, more inspired and convine- 
ing, preachers, and more interested, attentive, 
thoughtful hearers. It will give us more genuine 
humility, and more honest, practical, never-failing, 
Christlike charity in every department of thought 
and of life; and, finally, fewer vague, misty word- 
beliefs, and more definiteness of conception with 
reference to those that remain ; less 'diffuseness, and 
more concentration of belief; less uniformity, but 
more honesty, in unessentials; and in essentials, 
greater clearness, reality, and practical activity of 
faith. Our faiths will be deeper convictions, working 
truths. Christians may believe fewer things, but they 
will do more and be better. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


HAVE observed enough the past week to fill The Chris 


{tian Union with my letter ; and, in my conceit, to make | 


it interesting, Andwhy not? [snot this the and is 
not this Christmas tide? Things to be seen here and now 


put to fault all philosophies that are not Emersonian As | 


if to avenge the Miltounte travesty of the cli 
mate,’ It was the winter wild when Christ lay in his man 
ger, the heavens the past week have been a kaleidoscope 
of falling snow and froet, wind and cloud. vapor and 
fog, while your feet have been knee deep in a mixtun 


of snow and earth alwrut the enter of yellow oehre and | in the eave f living 


the thermometer has darted up and down like a squirr 
on a tree in chestnut time. But there has been no ap 
parent thinning of the street crowds in consequence 
As the Lady Arabella Johnson took the wilderness on 
her way to heaven, why should not all the worid take a 
Boston Christmas on their way to the New Jerusalem ? 
Is it not Scriptural to bring presents’ Why are not 
cards of exquisite art, and even all the toys of modern 
contrivance, as good to symbolize sentiments as gold 
and frankincense and myrrh? Our shop-windows 
and saloons and salesrooms are attractive with all that 
wsthetic taste could design and wealth and competence 
and homely toil can purchase, even as heart-tokens and to 
satisfy the demands of fashion. There is a real hero- 
ism, too, in going shopping when the Christmas-tide is 
at its high flood ; for only Spartan valor, even in ladies, 
can push its way along the streets and into the shops. 
-Go into Jordan & Marsh’s and look into the bewildered, 
dazed faces of women who have come to make the 
purchase of a year, lost amid profusion and jostled by 
the surging crowd! Who can keep a level head? No 
wonder the purchasers look as confused and discour- 
aged ‘and feel as vexed as do «a church committee 
Which has been hearing candidates a year and _ six 
months, and have a bushel and three pecks of names 
left to preach through! 

Two things strike me with special force as illustra- 
tions of the extremes to which we Americans swiftly 
rush. Breaking away from Puritan rigidity, and re- 
turning to a Christian observance of our Lord’s birth 
as a worshipful service and social memorial, the occa- 
sion is degenerating into a time for gift-making and 
esthetic display. Neither of these is harmful in itself 
when held in its subordinate place and in fit propor- 
tions; but now that both are becoming the ‘‘ be all and 
end all” of the anniversary of our world’s greatest and 
most glorious event, are they not both oppressive and 
corrupting in their tendency ? The best satire I have 
met on the current Sunday-school literature is that of 
the Rev. Daniel Butler, that we are in the dilemma of 
Zaccheus when he climbed into the tree ; we cannot see 
Jesus ‘‘for the press.” It is a question of serious sig- 
nificance whether, after all our boasted Christian eivil- 
ization, the manger is not a better place in which to find 
the Christ than our Christmas sanctuaries. Decora- 
tions, the emptying of theater musicians into church 
choirs, the swelling display, the gorgeous ceremonials 
the spectacular attractions, the rhetorical sermons—are 
not these largely of the knowledge which ‘* puffeth up,” 
rather than of the love which ‘‘edifieth” ? Is not our 
Christmas worship the worship of the :esthetie more 
than of Him who came intoworld to save sinners ? 
How hard it is to find the ‘*meek and lowly Jesus” 
here! Without sweeping assertion, and recognizing 
much that is simple and Christlike in our worship, I 
yet believe that the strong current in Boston is toward 
the esthetic ideal; and while ‘the silken fetters of 
eestheticism are grateful to the senses, they hajd the 
soul no less firmly than the golden chains of mammon 
or the iron manacles of lust.” 

In the matter of making presents, the thing is becom. 
ing burdensome to many, custom laying upon them 
more than they can well bear; while fashion rushes in 
and takes away the rich significance of a suitable gift 
as the heart’s souvenir. You are solicited, in the name 
of Christ, and as a special recognition of his gracious 
love to you, to contribute presents to people whom you 
know not. It is the fashionable thing to do. Not to 
help the poor and needy, the sick and forlorn, but those 
who want to be ‘‘ remembered,” and covet a gift for 
memory’s sake from those who have no occasion to re- 
member them. 

There are, of course, genuine currents of love, broad 
streams of charity, inspired by consecration to the Lord 
of love, flowing through these holidays, which make 
glad the hearts of thousands, and are well pleasing to 
Him who became incarnate that we might live with him 
on earth and in heaven. 

A thought which crowds with much force upon me at 
this time is the real significance of Christ’s coming in the 
flesh, and which it seems to me is largely covered up by 
our theologies and conventionalities. Christ came to 
save us not merely from sin, but to righteousness ; to 
Himself. His work touches us first on the ethical side : 
our relations to law and to duty. He brings us, the mo- 
ment we Know him, into those close personal relations 
with himself which set the currents of the moral life 
flowing through their normal channels in the life that 
now is. It occurs to me that the preaching of the day, 
while it is chaste and beautiful, does not touch the con 
science, and rouse the moral nature of men to grand 
and herole am net evinical | am not 
pessimistic. vet my outlook assures me that) the weak 
side of the pulpit and the weak side the church is in 
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A NOTABLE BOOK, 


_ I have just read what seems to me one 
of the most’ valiable teéligious novels of 
the day ; aud:with:my heart filled to over- 
flowing with the thoughts it has quickened 
to life in it, I want to call the attention of 
others to it whd may have held aloof 
from it.as I did—in spite of the many 


I refer, of course, to General Wallace's 
** Story of Ben Hur.” 1 am going to give 
no analysis of the story—no' mete critic 
could do it justice, and I am not a critic ; 
but I am so grateful for. this wonderful 
book that I want.everybody’ who loves 
either Christ or truth to read it, and learn, 
as never before, what the coming of Christ 
was to those who joved and sought truth 
before the Messiah had been revealed or 
recognized. ‘The world of to-day staggers 
_under two heavy burdens—religious and 
irreligious unbelief. From these causes 
come all our real failures and our only 
abiding sorrows. Of the two, the relig- 
ious unbelief is infinitely the sadder and 
the most fatal both’ to Christians and the’ 
rest of the world. Living Christians to-| 
day have an almost divine power. A very 
small fraction of; the nominal church, 
alive with the power of the living Christ 
to-day, could carry the world for Christ 
and truth. But what are we, and what is 
Christ to us! 
4 pulseless, dead Christ, with our own 
hands listless and empty. He has no life 
to us, and we no » Joyous, ‘overcomitig life 
in him. 

There are many reasons for this; one, 1 
have sometimes felt, lies in the mechan- 
ical and business-like way in which the 
tenderest truths of Christ’s personil his- 
tory are taught to children. Who of. us 
could talk as coolly of the deeds and sor. 
rows, the agonies of a mortal man or 
personal friend’s, as;we speak of Christ’s ? 


He is not realto us. Only in the ‘great |. 


crises of our lives ; only in crushing sor- 
rows, or when sitting in the sackcloth and 
ashes of great sins, and feeling Christ 
“passing by” with comfort or with 
cleansing, do we begin to know, and even 
then with fluctuations, what the power of 
the living, lovin saving Christ is, To 
the majority of if life speeds by; and we 
stand, oh ! so empty-handed at his feet, in 
his actual presence, before we begin to 
realize what he offered us, what his love 
had made possible to’ is—more than that, 


obligatery, for his sake—while we were | 


where we could prove our love, while He 
was yet unseen... 

Any Christian must thank God for any 
book that makes Jesus Christ more real. 
Any candid seeker for truth, not a be- 
liever as, yet in Christ, might. well. he 
grateful for any book that should throw 
any real light on the social, political, and 
moral environments of the honest, 
the brave man, the truth-seeking ‘mut of 
any past period ; especially when. that 
period touches a point so pregnant with | | 
great results as that lying between the two 
great civilizations, the ancient and modern. 


If my heart or brain'ard capable of judging | 
of book that may worthily claim such | 


gratitude as this, both frém genuine be- 


lievers in Jesus Christ and from’ genuine | Gawi 


seekers of. the truth anywhere, ‘‘ Ben 


Hur” is such a book. It has many a| 2A) 
minor charm of style, many a revelation of | 4 


a manly, natural nature in the writer's own 
possession as well as in thestory he weaves 
from history. It opens'up the Old World, 


and thrills. one with the freedom of 
desert, and anon with the throbbing, rest- 


less, questioning, masterful spirit of the 


seething and contending powers of that won- | 


drous period antedating Christ. 
the time of Christ’s advent real to us, and 
then—by far the greater deed do us—it | — 


makes Jesus Christ himself real to us, as | 
no one else I know of has done in’ story, 


since the last personal friend, of Christ 
went home to see again the Lord whom 


he “had, seen with, his eyes and: looked 


upon and handled,” with. om 
der touch of personal love. 
I cannot ‘comprehend Chritian 


We stand too often before |. 


‘It makes 


can read any of 'the of this book |. 
to. esus Christ, and not feel as 
if he had been in his, presence through 
the scenes it paints. I cannot understand 


how any such a one can rise from such a| . 


reading not feeling that he never knew| 
before what, Christ’s love was and is; and| 
that all the value of earth or heaven 


must lie in oneness with him, in power'to| 


Streets, Brooklyn, 


will, and help those whont he} bi : 


I write you this letter, ‘dear Christian 
Union, with only one motive: to urge 
those who have not read it, to read it, 
prayerfully, slowly, as they would read 
the story of their truest and best-loved 

end, whom as yet they had never rORy 
comprehended. 

I write it asking those who « own it, aunt 
therefore, love it, to lend: it, and see that 
others read it, and to suggest that = 
a book were St mi 
immenge help! in all our eed 
pecially, of course, in all our Sabbath- 
schoels, too of which, ; alas! are 
weakened | and poisoned by buch trashy 
books ‘as often crowd their comeing 

an In the one service, yours, | 

J. G. ©. 

Conn. 
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Dec. 20, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN. UNION 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
-oung People,| ma 


BOTS AND GIRLS, 
BABIES, 


EVERYBODY, 
Young and Old, 
FIND THEIR 
Ideal Reading 


D. LOTHROP & Popular Magarin, 


Magasines.”—{Boston Transcript.) 


L 

cw “ The King of Juventles.”—{Saratoga San. 

tae “ A Treasury of good morals.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 

“ The tilustrations are quite unrivaled.”— 
(N. Y. Times. 

sr “ No such store of high class Uterature was 
ever gathered into one pertodical before.”—{Boston 
Traveller. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


The . Superb Christmas Number (only 2%c.) now 
ready, opens the new volume, which will tadtade: 

A Brave Girl (Serial) By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 

Pamela’s Fortune (Serial.) By Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie. 

A Double Masquerade (Historical Serial.) By 
Rev. Charles R. Talbot. 

Pansy Billings (Serial.) By “H. H.” 

His Three Trials (Sertal.) By Kate Gahnet Wells. 

A District Messenger Boy (Serial.) By James 


Otis. 
In No-Man’s Land (Serial. By Eldridge S. Brooks. 
Facing the World. .By Dinah Mulock-Craik. 
The Daughter of a President, By D. G. Oakley. 
To-day (monthly papers). By Edward Everett Hale. 
A Boy’s Make-Believe. By George’ MacDonald. 
A Canadian Carnival. By Dr. W. George Beers. 


 Child-Life in Venice. By Joseph Pennell. 


For ithe -BA BY LAN D- fy Year. 


json Number, with Chromo Cover, 5 cts. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


For Youngest Readers, @1.00 a Year. 
Holiday Number, with New Cover, 10 cts. 


Monthly Part a a Covers, 7 cts. 
D. “LOTHROP & CO0., Publishers, 


GENTLEMEN 


who are thoughtful of their LADY FRIENDS, and 
are in the habit of sending them choice bouquets on 
proper occasions, are here reminded of a MAGNIFI- 
CENT SUBSTITUTE—one or more volumes of the 


GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES 


of Illustrated Hymnsand Poems. These booklets are 
the perfection of art. The golden covers exhibit 


Sor your 


’ most beautiful floral designs, copied from nature. |. 


and silk fringes and tassel enhance the elegance and 
finish of each book. The series includes the fol- 
lowing “household favorites”: “ Come into the Gar- 


den, Maud.’”’—*“ The Lord is my Shepherd.” —“ Curfew 


Must not Ring To-night.”—“It was the Calm and 
Silent Night.”—‘“ My Faith Looks up to Thee,”— 
* That Glorious Song of Old.” —“* Home, Sweet Home.” 

-—*“ The Breaking Waves Dashed High.”—* He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep.”—“ Rock of Ages.” —* Abide with 
Me.”— “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” —*“ Ring out, Wild 
Bells.” — “Oh, Why —— be 
Proud ?” 

Price, each §1.75. Same in Cloth, $1.50. 


any volume in the GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES is with 
out a rival. (Examine immediately, as the im- 
— demand is rapidly exhausting the large edi. 


To be obtained of your Bookseller, or mailed on re- | 


ceipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. 


MARCUS WARD & 60. $ 


New Oolored Picture-Book, 


Lonbon Town, |. 


customs ot the world’s most 
 Priee, 62.00. . 


WARD & 'CO.; Limited, 
148 BROADWAY, NEW YORE! 


CHEAPEST 


of helpful Teas be fou enjoyab dno 


heb 
edition 
SERMONS. Send it to. 
our Missio 
on the frontier; your old P: 
rents; your young men 
maidens away at College; your/ 
or or sor-}" 
rowing Friend. 


Theological Stidents, 
begin with any Number, but itis better to begin with 
the Volume, Oct. 10, 1888, Back numbers supplied. 


Sample Copy Matled free. 
FORDS, HOWARD & H ULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


TheGiantof Music Books. 
Christmas Folio. 


Pastor ; 


200 PAGES OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, HYMNS, 
SONGS, &c., ILLUSTRATED FULL 
WITH ELEGANT PHOTOS OF HENRY IRVING, | 
PATTI, GERSTER, MARY ANDERSON, AND) 
OTHERS, WITH A 


CHRISTMAS CARD COVER. 


PRI POSTAGE PAID. EXTRA 
CLOTH 
RICHARD A. SAALFIED, 


12 BIBLE HOUSE, MEW YORK, or 180 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


20 to 50 per cent. saved by buying Hoxrmar, 
ILLUSTRATED, STANDARD, 20nd JUVENILE Books 


from our 


NEW HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
for 1868-4, Just ready, free toall. Send postal. 
All books warranted new and perfect. Packed 


free of charge. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-303 Washington Street, 
(Opposite Old South), Boston, Mass. 


Humorous! Pathetic! Dramatic! 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 11.) 
Dialogues! Tableaux! 
of the 
Standard 7 © Sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price. : 
200 pages ; paper 30c., cloth 60c. 
ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Publication Department. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


REDUCED 
PRICE! 


Contains the 


AND BEST. 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, per year...... ee. 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year.......:.. 


SUNDAY ONLY, per 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday.............. 3.75 
DAILY, 3 months, with Sunday.............. 2.00 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday.......... 3.00 
DAILY, 8 months, without Sunday........... 1.50 
DAILY, 2 months, without Sunday......... ~ 1.00 


DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday... .75 
No subscription received for less than one month. 


SEMI-WEEKLY, per year. 82.50 
SEMI-WEEKLY, six months.. 
Address, 


EST TEACHERS, 

American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low paren 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
\/Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice 
personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 

7 East 14th St, near 5th Ave., N. Y 


gift mor e 
accept ription 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the}: 


and}: 


-or} 
Fe! | WANTEL SETS, 


BEST MUSIC.}- 
HALL 


netti investors 
any comm agency. Send for Texas 


| EQUIPOISE. 


Gas 
Mewest and Designs, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, &c. 
FINE CLOCKS, 


Vv 


Berlin,and other European 
cities, selected by us with 
this seaso 


ARTISTIC BRONZES. 


fitted u 
regard to the exhibition vf art 
rdial invitation ry 
AL METAL 


on of which a co: v dey 
both an in 
vere 


Mitchell, Yance & Co., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th it, N.Y, 


wo 


SCHOOL. 
Lyme, Conn. 
A Family and Preparatory School for a auntie 


CHARLES G. BARTLETT. 


way, New York. 


and forward it to the 
Thorough instruction and careful training. Best of — ty 
¥reference given. 


Onited 
States 
ACCIDENT. 
Association, 
$20 Broadway, 


By the casualties occurring in the 


towns and cities of the United States in. 
& single day thousands of persons have 
cause to regret that they did not ingure | 
in the Unirep States Mutuan <Acct- | 


DENT ASSOCIATION, 320 and 822 Broad- 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 


of which a policy 


CHARLES B. PRET (of poet Co} Prea't 


J. P,. COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector, 
FOOCHOW, CHINA, 
Sends"direct to any address tea, 100 lbs. or over, cash 

on delivery. 


Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


G | DRESS REFORM. | G 


For the little it 
d Holida 


aces, Abdo 
Su rters Sani 
tary. Napkins, ete. stooking 


New CaTaLocus FREs. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 E. 14th Street, New York. 


MONEY LOANE 


in 


Equal to any of the h priced or and only 10 OOKS ON BUILDING, Pstne. 
WELLS & RIC 
HARDSON CO., Burling- ‘closing three 2.cent 


Lambir Dictionary Holder. 
100 other Improved Labor-Saving Devices. 


FRHNCH & CHOATH, 4 


PIGEON ‘HOLE CASES. > 
FOUR] STYLES. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS_ 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bond st., New York. 


BARNES’ 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


No. 2268 Main Street, 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


Rockford, Ml. 


* 


ait ens OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 
Samples, of ‘the leading, numbers of Pens sent for trial on Treceipt of two cent stamp. 
“IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY LOR &.OO., 753 and Brosdway, New York. 


Flui 


roa 


~ 
‘ ~ 
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And countless other contributions by most famous ~ ¢ 4 
American and English authors, illustrated by the 
| 
Made in all DO 
| WG achine, a 
cipation, Dress work, $5.60 and y to go to | 
| fort Waistsa - styles, th gorgeous floral card and a 
| Corded Walsts work done’ Gn She Model Press 
payab 
ire | 
te 
| 
| a | 
| | | 4. i 
Machinery, 
Complete Outfits for Actual Work Busi- 
| ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
a Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers. Mortisers, Tenon- 4 
me CTS, etc., etc. nes on trial if desired. De- 
= ptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 
Profusely illustrated with magnificently executed 
BY pictures representing the principal places of historic a 
41 _ interest in London, and the curious street scenesand er 
city. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ''UNION. 


VoL. 28, ‘No. 25. 


558 
THE 
Pusrisner’s Desk. 
We extend to-day to all our readers 


ani friends our heartiest wishes for 
a “ Merry Christmas,” in the fullest 
sense of the words. A large number 
of:us have been together in our pres- 
ent relations as writers, publishers, 
and readers for a good many years. 
We trust that these relations may 
continue between us for come, 
and it certainly shall be our aim to 
do our work so well that you will find 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION too valu- 


able a friend ever to part with. 

As a practical evidence of good 
Seeling we present to you THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION to-day in an entirely 
new dress. 

The new type from which this num- 
ber is printed has been seleeted with 
reference to clearness, neatness, and 
general attractiveness, and it is hoped 
that our friends will enjoy its pages 
more than ever during the coming 
year, not only because of the new and 
valuable features which will be in- 
troduced, but on account of the gen- 
eral typographical attractiveness of 
the paper, 

It shall always be our pleasure to | 
bring before you the evidences of 
Progress in the most practical forms. 
May we not expect, in return, from 
you—but we will not anticipate, and 
thus rob ourselves of the gratification 
which we will receive from your good 
wishes and subscriptions, your moral 
and material support. 


Our subscribers, old and new, are keeping 
us busy now, and still we are happy! We 
stand ready to double our present office 
force for the sake of those who wish and 
appreciate a paper whose aim is to keep up 
with the times and to present on its own 
original plans the best thoughts of the best 
minds of to-day. 

It is gratifying to find such words as the 
following among our morning's letters : 

** We have been trying the last year to do with- 
gut The Christian Union, having so many other 
papers, but we have concluded now to return to 
our old friend. 

“Very truly, 
December 11, °83." 

We welcome one and all, and hope that 
you will keep us busy every day during the 
coming year. There are two sourees of 
trouble in.our work, however, which can be 
remoyed to advantage if all will bear in mind 
two injunctions, upon which we place spe- 
cial stress : 

(1) In remitting the amount of your sub- 
scription, give your name and address clear- 
ly, and indicate the dates from and to which 
the paper is to come to you. 

(2) Send money only by check, draft, 
money-order, postal-note, or registered letter. 

Attention by all to this latter point would, 
at least, have removed:temptation from the 
way of one postal clerk, who last week was 

captited with two Christian Union letters 
and inclosures in his pocket. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The next number of The Christian Union 
will contain the first installment of a fascinat- 
ing story of Yorkshire life, by Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr. This will be followed with strik- 
ing stories by George Parsons Lathrop, Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, H. H. Boyesen, 
E. P. sae jena other well-known writers. 


REMEMBER, 
(1) That you can save the amount of your 


ewn subscription .by sehding tm; within ten! 


tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of ourclubbing rates. The “ Ply- 
mouth Pulpit’ will be sent for $1 in addi- 
tion to the regular price of The Christian 
Union; the “‘Century,’’ $8.40; ‘‘8t. Nicho- 
las,’’ $2.40; the “English Illustrated Maga- 
zine,’’ $1.15, and other publications at cor- 
responding rates. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


E. J. Denning Uo., succeassurs to A. T. 
Stewart & Co., have a very fine assortment: 
of holiday goods. The cloakings and dress 
goods sold by this house are too well known 
to need comment here. The goods sold are 
just as represented, and one of the chief de- 
lights connected with shopping in this estab- 
lishment is the feeling of confidence which is 
the result ot honest and polite serving. The 


is a full line of shopping bags, of all shapes 
and sizes, and at prices that are very rea- 
sonable for the quality. Bisque ornaments, 
plaques with bisque and oxidized heads; 
something new and attractive. Willow bas- 
kets of a very fine quality are offered at a 
very low figure; a square basket with cover, 
and lined with satin, is sold for $1. Fur 
capes and muffs are offered at Jow prices, as 
are fur trimmings of all kinds and grades. 
Collars and handkerchiefs for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen’s neck scarfs, canes, and 
umbrellas, are of superior quality for the 
prices asked. Table and bed linen are among 
the standard goods of this house. The black 
silks are reduced to the lowest figure, and 
every husband knows the restfulness his 
sensible wife feels in the possession of a black 
silk dress, and will endeavor to produce the 
delightful sensation. Lace tidies and bureau 
covers, embroidered plush scarfs, table cov- 
ers and piano covers, eider down sofa pil- 
lows, felt and cloth skirts, also woven and 
knitted underskirts, are shown at prices that 
cannot be surpassed in this city. Call and 
see the goods offered, and you will be con- 
vinced. 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 

We would recommend all who wish to se- 
cure a first-class Piano or Organ, to send for 
Catalogue to the B. Shoninger Piano and 
Organ Company, of New Haven, Conn. Es- 
tablished in 1850. We know this house to be 
one of the most reliable manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. We believe a 
large amount can be saved by ordering direct 
from the factory, over the usual retail prices, 
and purchasers will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they will receive a first-class 
instrument, fully warranted. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Messrs. French & Choate, successors to the 
Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co., 4 Bond 
Street, New York, publish a catalogue of nu- 
merous labor-saving devices for the library, 
many of which would make desirable holiday 
presents. Among the most attractive we 
would mention the Lambir Dictionary Holder 
and the Danner Revolving Book-case adver- 
tised on another page. They also carry a 
full line of choice stationery, writing tables, 
inkstands, stylographic pens, book-shelves, 
etc. 


ADAMS’S CHART OF HISTORY. 


If any of our subscribers are looking for a 
valuable present for a Sabbath-school teach- 
er or a teacher of history, or a father who 
is fond of reading History, or a pastor, or 
any friend of a literary turn of mind, we can 
recommend highly the Adams Illustrated 
Chart of History advertised on another page. 
The writer has used it for several years, and 
finds it invaluable in locating historical 
events. Teachers will find it of great use in 
impressing upon youths and children the 
rudiments of history. It is not too late to 
get one by express before Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


The Children’s Aid Society has for thirty 
[years ‘been caring for:the little street children 


days of thé date of your Tenewal, names | of New York, the newsboys, boot-blacken-. 


of four new subscribers. 

(2) That @éch ‘new Ber enewiniy sutiecritior 
is entitled to spackage of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(8) That those who wish to take other first- 


or work at home in the 
These poor children are a great throng 


special goods offered for the holiday season | 


SEASONAB LE GOODS. 


PLAQUES. 


TABLE SERVICES, *: 


Glasses, ters, ete. 


patterns, from 86 t7 8150 


MANTEL and CABINET ORNAMENTS 


Derby Crown, Old Wedgw 


UMBRELLA and CANE HALL VASES, 


A au 


be, 


Jopanereand Chincee Potteries: 


BEDROOM CANDLESTICKS AND SETS. 4%, cotteotton of old and 


Inspection Invited. Six Floors. Store open from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


te $376 


Landed the past week, a collece 
tion not excelled in Rosten, our 


lton, Wetgw 
More than ag 


rb collection to choose 
e best efforts the 
Mintons, Copeland, 


Japanene, Dou 
peland and Minton’s. 


m, represent- 
orcest-r Royal, 
Gres- Haviland, 


JONES, 


McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 
(SUCCESSORS FO OTIS NORCROSS & CO.,) 
120 Franklin Street, Cor. Federal, BOSTON, Mass. 
N. B.—Visitors will reach the ART ROOMS by Elevator from main floor. : 


snow and winter’s storm ; many are hungry 
and heartsick, as those for ‘whom no man 
careth. 

happy day for these children of poverty? 
Who that thinks what his own children would 
become, thus thrown out into the bitter life 


wander about ragged and barefooted in the | 


ers, little peddlers, street-sweepers, ‘“bag- |} 
ashers,’” and the thousands of Aittle |; 


-girla who. gather rags and 


day a bright one to these little victims of 
misfortune ? 


send five homeless children to a home in the 
far West. 
Sixty dollars will put shoes on the bare 
feet of sixty needy little ones. Sixty dollars 
will give a plain hot meal for a month to one 
hundred hungry children. One hundred dol- 
lars will give a good Christmas dinner to 
several hundreds of boys in a lodging-house. 
Who will help to make Christmas holidays 
happy to those who have few bright days ? 
C. L. Brace, Secretary, — 
Children’s Aid Society, 
19 East Fourth N. Y. 
December, 1888. 
Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 19 East 
Fourth Street, New York City, or will be 
called for, if the address be forwarded. 
Donations of money may be ‘inclosed to 
any of the undersigned. If in checks or 
post-office orders, made peyavie to George 8. 
Coe, Treasurer. 
WILuiAM A. Boors, President, 20 Nassau 
Street. 
C. L. ‘Brace, Secretary, 19 East Fourth 
8: Cor, Treasufer, American Ex- 
change National Bank, (128 Broadway. 


WORK OF THE YEAR. 


= 


Lodging-Houses, 13,717 different boys ‘and } 
girls ; 297,399 meals and 231,245.. lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and 
fourteen evening schools were 14,132 children, 
who were taught, and partly fed and 
clothed ; 3,449 were sent to homes, mainly in 
the West ; 1,599 were aided with food, medi- 
cine, etc., through the “ Sick Children’s 


of the ‘Summer Home” at Bath, L. L 
(averaging about 300 per week); 489 girls 
have been instructed in the use of the sewing 
machine in the Girls’ Lodging-House and in 
the Industrial School; $10,136.12 have been 
deposited in the Penny Savings Banks. 
Total number under charge of the Baciety 
the year, 37, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 

Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, Ml., says: “I 
have used it with entire satisfaction in cases 
of debility from age or overwork, and in ine- 
briates and dyspeptics, and am well pleased 
with its effects.’’ 


_ THE HALL TYPE-WRITER 


Has been on the market’ a comparatively 
short time, but has sprung into wide popu- 
chine 


Vety many aré homelées ind sonic 


ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfail- 
ing efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter’s Cura- 
tive Balsam for the cure of Colds, Conghs, 
Hoarseness, Shortness of Breathing,.Asthma, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling 
in the Throat, etc. Has been in use over 
forty years. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 


of the streets, can refuse to make Christmas bottle. 


often follow when 


The best isdetenon gift to the homeless has cold feet. Wear the Wilsonia M 
orphan isa home. One hundred dollars will | Prine 
druggists and 


They prevent 
nts, So 
shoe 


There were during the past year, in our six [ 


Mission ;’’ 4,104 children enjoyed the benefits |_ 


PYAMIA 


Is the most virulent forin of blood-poison- 
ing. Less speedily futal, but not less cer- 
tuinly ‘so, is the Vitiation of the blood of 
which the first symptoms are Pimples, 
Sties,. Boils, and Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. Whenthe taint of Scrofula gives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no time should be lost in using AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 
for the purification of the 


—SCROFULA 


Is a foul corruption in ~~ blood that rots 
out all the machinery of Jife. Nothing 
will eradicate it from the system and pre- 
‘vent its transmission to offspring but 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. This 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 


the blood of Mercurial poison and the 
taint of Contagious Diseases. Lupover- 
ished bloud is productive of 


-ANAMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated a Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. M0 first 
symptoms arc Weakn 

ss of Nerve Force, and ental D 

tion. Its course, unchecked, leads 
‘fnevitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifying the blood, en- 
riches it with new vitality, and invigorates 
the whole system, is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
"six bottles for $5. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


--'JS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 


larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 

mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 

Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 

plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, — 

dealers are anthorized, by our Circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the. money. 


Dr.J. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS | 
to The Christian Union are en- 


titled to @ dolinr’s worth of 


filly selected flower and garden 
seeds. If you desire them, say so 
when you send tn your subscrip- 


tion, and the seeds will be matied — 


to you after thé Ist of January. 


frames (170 emamples 
"go, 
SHIP" RESOLUTE,” landing cargo, 88 packages Indte 


STEAMSHIP VIRGINIAN.” DUPLEX LAMPS. 


own designe and mountings. Over 200 specimens, costing from $5 te 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, Dessert, Ice C 
ee, Rich Crystal Stem Glase Epergnes, Finger 


| 
| 
| 
stantly 
d by 
| 
| 
| Which will, it is claiméd, answer the purpose a 
ones. would advise any veto, fo 
type-writer to look into its merits, | 
| “address is Hall ‘Type-Writer Co., 858 
| Brdnd Way; Now York. 1 


During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
of glad surprise. Where once estab« | 
lished it becomes the centre of refin- 
ed pleasure to the entire household. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


rs. 
eyclopesdia. — ete men. eal 


moras. gilt edge, with mark co 
us references, O., 


Bibles came to am ore tnan 
I get more from you a 

eral of my ¢ rch members want A. just like it.’’ 
AS fal ifttroduee this Bible in 


Spec ‘ert Tora 
America we will time on ly, 
mid, to 


Other Biblos whem less matter, sell 
Order atosce. AGENTS WANTED! 


FARE. G.8. MAYO &00., 160 LaSalle Bt. 


ALL-NIGHT: INHALATION ! 


4 Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


| = 


of the Nose, Throat 


| Journ alee sleeping 


Pillow, reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves to control 


| its action. No pipes or 

Being IWRED. tubes. The med ne 
balms used in these re- 
servoirs are the most healing snd curative known to medical 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW- -INHALER. 

Hawwan J. Bartey, Winthrop, Me., says: “ Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the Pittow-Innacen, I hearti ly recommend it.” 

Mansonse 281 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
have used the and can speak peetively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarr 


«Mus. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J; says: “1 
* Qatarrh for fifteen years, and was ng into 
The Pu.ow Inmates bas wrought such a cure for feel 


I cannot do too much to spread the know of it 


A. Danrets, Smiths Lending, N.Y. : 
IMM ALER to may friends whe hs: ve Long, 
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